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This HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 is a 
car for every man to consider. 

Howard E. Coffin, the great HUD- 
SON engines r, offers this as the ideal 


* “dt 
Six. He has worked for four years on 
] 


] e and aff of 47 expe: design- 

? ] 1 | 
ers. once ii ear s model they have 
adde new features. 


What such men call “Our finished 


Six well deserves your study. 


Over-Taxes Ended 


T rie end c ess 
in rice | weight, 
iT ve cost 

h. There is ample 
ro . It has power enough 
for any possible 


0 pounds. Cars of 
thi iT Vy, in cruder ways, 


used to weigh around 4,000 pounds. 


5 4 = aa 

By ter materials and better design- 

ing we have saved that needless over- 
+ , 4 ~ Y 

weilgn that heavy tax on tires. Yet 


there never was a sturdier car. 
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ar 


in one of the handsomest cars ever 
built. Every line and detail shows 
the final touch. 


There are many new ideas in equip- 
ment. There are comforts and con- 
veniences found in no other car as yet. 
\ study of this car wil! reveal scores of 


. . , 
attractions which you haven't seen 


~ 


before. 


All for $1,550 


In the new HUDSON you get all 
these new features. You get them in 
the highest type of a quality car—one 
of the finest examples of new-day en- 
gineering. And this year's price is 
$1,550, f. o. b. Detroit. That’s $200 
less than last year, because of a trebled 


output. 


Go see what a car that price now 
buys. Measure it with other cars and 
prices. You cannot then go wrong. 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 


New catalog on request. 





A new-type motor re- 


» 


duces fuel cost about 30 


$1,550—is by far the 
lowest eve quoted ona Y 
high-grade car. 

These t hings mean 
enormous savings. They 
mean that men no longer 


need to suffer over-tax. 


Attractions clenther uph 


28S c 


The HUDSON Six-40 me Mas 


me 





}: | ° ' 
embodies tnese savings ad 


ee ae HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 
pe r cent. [he new price $1, 55 This t 


f. o. b. Detroit 





A perfect streamline body 


New Heating t 
Disappearing 


invisipie h 


up to seven. Simplified electric starter. 
onneau seats. Wiring in metal conduits. 
inges—hand-buffed Locked ignition and lights. 
olstery. New speedometer drive. 
in dash. Tires Automatic spark advance. 
ront door. New-method carburetion. 
with quick- Phaeton or roadster. 
ains attached. 
—E 

















Dimming searchlights. 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY : 
8161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment is Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. 
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From Friend to Friend 





SUBSCRIBERS’ INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


I am under obligation to you. I want 
to fulfill that obligation. Successful Farm- 
ing, while only fourteen years old, has 
today more than 700,000 loyal subscribers 
—about 3,000,000 readers. I believe it 
can be truthfully said this is an un- 
precedented record of growth for a ro 
zine c the farm family. This 
record has been ible because o the 
staunch support this magazine has received 
from the progressive farm f¢ folks of America. 
I wish to assure you of my appreciation. 


The kindly feeling, ane, I might say, 
affection, for Successf which 
you have shown, a kL feel that our 
efforts to produce a useful journal have 
been worth while. 


Literally thousands of our readers have 
permitted us to serve them in various 
ways during the past years. I want Suc- 
cessful Farming and our organization of 
editors to help you in any way that we 
can. I want to fulfill my obligation to 
you. 


As you know, our Information Bureau 
consists of the e in every line of 
farm work and farm life who go to make 
up our editorial department. I want 

you to feel free to consult these experts 
on any phase of the business of farming 
or of the business of a fenih hone home. 
In order that your inquiries may have 
especially prompt attention I howe in- 
stalled a special secretary whose business 
it is to see that your inquiry is sorted out 
of the ordinary routine correspondence 
and reaches directly and without delay 
the particular individual in the editorial 
organization whose know and ex- 
— best fits him to with that 
ial subject. He is known as Secretary 
the Subscribers Information Bureau. 


Call on us whenever there is anything 
we can do for you. During the past six 
weeks we have answered by personal letter 
several hundred queries on forty-seven 
different topics, covering information per- 
taining to , poultry raising, legal 
questions, househo d hints, etc. 
In proportion as the subscription list 
of Successful Farming has grown, we nave 
—- you a larger and better magazine. 
he bulk of our increased receipts have 
been put right back into the magazine to 
make it larger and more interesting to you. 
For illustration, our volume of twelve 
numbers for the year 1908, ‘contained 
510 pages, while the twelve copies of the 
magazine we gave you d the year 
1913 contained 920 — eee ore than 
one-half of every-issue is helpful and inter- 
esting editorial matter. And most people 


regard the adv columns as bei 
almost as valuable to them as the editori 
columns. 


May I ask your continued cooperation | 7 
and support? Jat sure you will grant it, 
and in return I pled: dee you my best efforts 
to repay you > heaping measure, 
pressed down and running over. 

Accept my hearty thanks for favors 
you have shown us, and give us an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate. 

With very best wishes to you and yours, 
Iremain, Sincerely yours, 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





Read announcements 
on page 33 and page 58. 
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9815S Hupmobile 





Car of the American Famils 


* 





More Room, More Power tee Cais 
fort; Good Old Hup Quality andEconomy 


Shop around all you like. 





You know—or ought to know—what 


We are sure you'll not find the equal 
of this new Hupmobile at the price, 


that means in complete, all around 
satisfaction. 


An extra long wheelbase 


sengers. 
Wide seats; 


Hupmobile ideals. 


-119 inches. 
Plenty of room for five full-grown pas- 


soft, deep cushions and upholstery. 
Every comfort you could ask in an automobile, 
As to service and quality, and economy, it is true to 


*1200 











literature. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


More Power 


Motor, 344-inch bore x 5!4-inch stroke; cylinders 
cast en bloc, with water jacket space between 
bairels; valves |}¢-inch clear diameter, mush- 
oom tappets, with epecial shape cams, very quiet; 
valve spring chamber closed by oil-tight cover, 
eo that contacts are made ir an oil bath. New 
shape combustion chamber, larger valves and 
larger cylinder bore produce more power. Multi- | 
ple disc clutch, with thirteen 13-inch plates 


New Type Carburetor 


Horizontal type bolted directly to cylinder block. 
Gas passage between cylinders, so that intake 
manifold is heated itse: tisolen th, assuring com- 
plete vaporization of even the —— gasoline 


Improved Oiling 
A system already highly efficient made still bet- 
ter. Pressure feed from flywheel to main bearings 
and connecting rod bearings; cylinder walls lubn- 
cated by mist from crankshaft 


Modern Ignition 


Ignition from storage battery, with automatic 
spark advance. Type rapidly being adopted by 
progressive engineers 


Single Unit Electrical System 


Generator and starting motor combined, driven 
silent chain from front end of crankshaft. Sup- 

hic current for starting, ignition and lighti 
akes motor non- stallable. Westinghouse rt 


volt system. 





Longer Wheelbase, More Room 
} paren bodys Die tires, te inches. ha 4 
-passenger y: 2i more leg room in front 
7 inches more in tonneau; full tufted upholstery; 
concealed door hinges, flush ha: . Front springs 
37 inches long, practically flat; rear springs, semi- 
elliptic, 52 inches long, swung under axle; springs 


ing. Brakes, 4 inches in diameter. 


| Left Steer, Center Control 
Steering wheel at left; gear change and hand brake 
levers at driver's right. ometer, starting a 
lighting swite mounted flush in center of cowl 
board. Speedometer drive from transmission. 


Non-Glare, Dimmer Headlights 
Hupmobile Se. Upper half of headlight glass 
corrugated. Is reflector glare, complying with 
many city sompemnss and giving lumina- 
tion on r One bulb in headlights dimmed at 
will through resistance in switch. ide-lamps. 

Equipment and Other Details 
16-gallon gasoline tank in cowl; rain-vision wind 
shield, fixed uprights, lower half adjustable for 

ventilation. One-man type top, attaching to wind- 

shield. Crowned fenders, with flat edge and with- 
out beading. Tail lamp exclusive Hupmobile de- 

n, illuminates license plate and entire width 
ane fore iderable dist behind car. Non- 
skid tires on rear. Demountable rims, carrier at 
rear for spare rim and tire. Lighting and igni- 

tion switches controlled by Yale = 4 Spesde- 

meter, — foot rail and cocoa mat im ton- 

neau. blue-black with maroon running 
gear. pats ° F.0 B. Detroit. 





Hupp Motor Car Co., 1333 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Just ask a Hup-owning neighbor; or if 
you don’t know any, the Hup dealer 
will give you names. 

Read the details of the new car. 
tant; don’t miss one. 

Then see the car at the nearest dealers; write for 


They’re all impor- 


1915 REFINEMENTS 


Longer wheelbase Non-skid rear tires 
Larger body Larger gasoline tank 
Luxurious upholstery Qne-man type top 

More power New windshield 

Better carburetion Transmission speedeme- 
Latest type ignition ter drive 
| Special quiet cams Automatic spark ad- 


Improved motor lubri- vance 


cation Exclusive non-glare dim- 
New type radiator mer headlights 
Easier steering Exclusive design tail 
Smoother clutch oper- _light 

ation New style top cover 
Non-stallable motor New side curtains te open 
Left Drive springs with doors 
Semi-elliptic rear Crowned fenders 

springs 14-inch brakes 
Longer front springs § Concealed hinges 


Springs self-lubricating ap door handles in- 
Larger tires 
Model 32. Complete with electric 
starter and lights, ad | 050 
rims, oversize tires, 33x4 inches 
tire carrier at rear............ 


Without special equip- Price in Canada, $1 
ment noted above, f.o.b. Windsor, i 
ices f. 0. ing electrical and other 
troit. special equipment. 








ee 














MARKETING BY PARCEL POST 


By ALSON SECOR 
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These show paper boxey for shipping baby chicks, a three-piece box for larger stuff, amalier /oxes for vegetabies, fruit, etc., egg shipping 
box, and an egg container for use in any bor 


E are followers of that fascinating 
W and intricate profession,’ writes 
H. B. Fullerton in Today’s Prob- 
lems, “‘so little known in the United States, 
called market gardening, and have been 
forced to solve a vast number of seemingly 
eomplex problems. * * * * When our 
crops began to come in early in the growin, 
season 1906 we shipped them Secu 
the regular channels utilized by practically 
all food producers in the United States. 
“The returns were astounding, and they 
were even more than that—they were 
asinine; they represented nothing, and at 
the maximum ey gave us but little be- 
yond the absolute cost of the barrel, box or 
bag in which the crop was shipped. On the 
average we sbasteadly lost money, simply figuring on the cost 
of seed, manure, labor and shipping ¢ 
‘As we partners had been consumers inside of the great city 
one was pained and surprised, the other was astounded an 
fighting mad, and knew that the best way to solve a problem 
was md close to it and get a firm grip on it, ‘underholt’ 
orefe We hastened to the city, solved the problem de- 
nitely, finally and likewise conclusively in thirty-six hours. * * 
“Without being jammed into the egotist class we felt that 
there were many, various and sundry means of cutting out the 
whole bunch of speculative food handlers and getting into im- 
mediate touch with the consumer of our products. We knew 
that all folks did not yearn for identically the same items of food 
in unvarying, equal proportions, but we raised as all market 
gardeners do, a great variety of food, and felt that by packing 
a goodly number of varieties in a container of some description 
we could with ease and at one fell swoop cut loose from an un- 
business-like and totally unnecessary custom or abuse, and aid 
materially both producer and consumer 
“We found in the open market a simple 
crate that held six full quart boxes, ar- 
ranged in two tiers of three each, with 
a cover that could be clamped by clamps 
easily removed with such simple and 
universally utilized tool as a stove poker, 
lid lifter, potato parer, or kitchen knife 
or even a big nail, so we bought some of 
these simple containers and sent them 
to our gardens seventy miles from New 
York, 
A Regular Sunday Dinner 
“We packed the boxes with early po- 
tatoes, lettuce, rhubarb, asparagus, 
young beets, radish, young carrots, peas, 
»unch onions, and always a nice little 
bouquet of parsley. * * * * We named 
the package the Home Hamper, put on 
a label inscribed ‘Farm to Family 
Fresh’ and shipped seven of them to 
seven city acquaintances known to have 
families and wrote a letter saying, boiled 
down, as follows: ‘We send you some- 
thing new. We call it the Home Hamper. 
It is ideal. It is to supply a great yearn- 
ing city folks have for fresh food at 
reasonable prices, and to secure for the 





“sb 


Eggs for hatchiug—wooden box 


This steel-crated bex will hold vegetabies, fruits, 
dressed chickens, butter, ete., an 
eggs above, or ten dozen 
eggs alone 





producer a price sufficient above the cost of 

roduction. * * * * If you consider the 

ome Hamper’s contents worth $1.50, 
kindly send along the $1.50; if on the con- 
trary, your life partner and yourself decide 
it is not worth the money, kindly accept it 
with our compliments and no harm done.’ 

“The $1.50 arrived in short order from 
each and every one, and with it many orders, 
anseees three and one-third per pioneer re- 
ceiver of Home Hampers, and from that 
modest start the business has grown with« 
out solicitation and on a strictly cash basis 
on money first and hamper afterwards, un- 
til we are swamped with orders, not alone 
from New York City, but from many parts 
of New England, York State, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and the hamper has been shippe 
with pronounced success, for instance, to Indiana, Illinois, and 
even to Paris, France. The consumers write us that each 
hamper saves them from 70 cents to $3 and we found for our- 
selves that its contents, after subtracting the cost of the hamper, 
labels, affin paper (with which we wrap all our products) 
and deducting 25 cents we pay for express from our station to 
the home of the consumer, netted us 98 cents. The contents 
of the hamper, as we found by many check shipments, brin 
us, when sent through the usual channels, an average of only 
6 cents.” 

I quote quite extensively from Mr. Fullerton’s experience be- 
cause it shows the possibilities of producers dealing direct 
with city consumers at a profit to both. This experiment was 
begun before there was a parcel post. The express method will 
work all right where the consumers live within the delivery 
zone of the express companies , otherwise it will not prove 
satisfactory. And it would not apply if the producers had to go 
long distances to reach an express office, 
while the rural carrier passes his door. 

The hamper idea of course was care- 
fully worked out for a certain class of 
consumers. The size of the shipment 
should be regulated to the size of the 
family. 

A Consumer Testifies 

Now let me give you the testimony of a 

city consumer who got a suitable parcel 

t container or hamper, as Mr. Ful- 
ston called his, and this city man sent 
out after the stuff rather than wait for 
the producer to send it to him unsolicited. 

. J. McLean got a sample parcel post 
container and here are his comments 
after trying it out: 

“The mechanical construction is such 
that it is a very convenient container 
to fill and handle and is so well propor- 
tioned that merchandise of any descrip- 
tion can be packed to best possible ad- 
vantage. It also maintains its shape 
and strength, and will stand an endless 
amount of wear and service before the 
container will become unfit for service. 

“T sent the container out three times 
Continued on page 56 
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NUMBER 10 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MONEY FOR POST ROADS 

6 ter Federal Government is in the road building business 

in a small way. The post office appropriation bill of 
1912-13 carried with it an appropriation of $500,000 for co- 
operating with the various states in building post roads. The 
state must give $2 for each $1 the government provides, and 
the money is to be spent under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Postmaster General. 

The states did not readily accept this offer and the appro- 
priation was again put in the 1914 appropriation bill. Alabama, 
lowa, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Kentucky, and 
Virginia have taken advantage of the federal fund. 








THE SMITH-LEVER ACT 
HE Smith-Lever bill passed Congress carrying an appro- 
priation of $23,120,000 to be spent in the next nine years 
in the various states for agricultural extension. The States 
must add $18,800,000 to what the government appropriates, 
which makes a total appropriation of $41,920,000 to be divided 
among the states in the next nine years, 

Here is the greatest chance the farm women ever had and 
it is theirs for the asking. The act specifies that this money 
is to be spent for extension work in agriculture and domestic 
science. The proportion that is used for demonstration and in- 
struction in household science will depend upon how strongly 
the farm women demand of the superintendents of the ex- 
tension departments of the various state agricultural colleges 
a fair share of this for the benefit of the farm woman. 

If the women are content to let this vast sum be spent in 
teaching the men how to save their pigs, and how to feed the 
cattle, instead of how to save the babies and how to feed the 
family properly, then keep silent and it will be thus spent. But 
if you want to know how to modernize the house; how to equip 
it with labor saving utensils and machinery; how to can fruit 
and vegetables; how to make good butter; how to make clothes 
for the family ; how to select proper tints of wall paper, and such 
things as you never thought of, write to the superintendent of 
agricultural extension of your agricultural college and let 
your wants be known. If you do not know where to write for 
your state, send the letter in our care and we will forward it to 
the proper person. Ask and ye shall receive. 


MAKING-OVER STATE CONSTITUTIONS 
HE pioneer farmer gets along fairly well with a log cabin 
or sod shanty for a few years, but as soon as conditions 
change he adopts a better mode of living. The progressive 
people of a state are constantly meeting new conditions by 
changes in their manner of life and by enactment of new 
laws. But they are compelled to live under a state constitution 
long since out of date. Many states have had a revision or 
two in a century, but some still attempt to live under the old 
moss-covered constitution long out of harmony with modern 
thought. 
Indiana will vote on tke question this fall of having the 
state constitution revised next year. By all means bring this 
to pass. It is a state ridden by political bosses that are content 


to keep from adopting a modern constitution that will give the 
people political] liberty. 

Missouri is called upon to vote into its constitution a law 
forbidding the initiative and referendum in regard to tax 
questions. They hope to thus prevent the onward march of 
progress in matters of taxation, and some are willing to cut 
off their nose to spite their faee. Landlordism and speculation 
have been in the saddle so long that the voters seem to be 
quite used to being boss ridden. Will the farmers vote right 
into the hands of the big landlords this fall? Surely not. 
The initiative and referendum should not be hampered in any 
degree by such amendments. 

According to Pearson’s magazine the brewery and saloon 
interests are putting $87,000 into the state of South Dakota to 
defeat woman suffrage. Need there be any stronger ergument 
in favor of woman suffrage? South Dakota voters ought to 
know what to do. 

Watch out, everybody, Special Privilege seeks the oppor- 
tunity to poison the minds of the voters. They don’t want the 
initiative and referendum, or any of the new attempts at 
political liberty to gain a foothold. 


LANDED ESTATES IN UNITED STATES 
N an editorial last winter it was shown how Mexico is owned 
by the few, and the peons are practically slaves. In a series 
of articles last winter it was shown what landlordism has done 
for England. Do not think for a minute that we are better 
off at home. Here are a few examples of big estates in this 
country of ours. 

Sixty-three American corporations and individuals own 
174,485,966 acres, or one thirteenth of the whole United 
States. Fifty-six foreign individuals and corporations own 
26,816,390 acres. Thirty-five persons and corporations own 
over 5,000,000 acres in California. Eighty-four persons and 
corporations own 1,346,785 acres in Missouri, where they are 
trying to knock out tax reform by amending the constitution 
by killing the initiative and referendum. If this is too general 
to mean anything to you let us be specific. 

The late Frederick Weyerhauser, timber baron of St. Paul, 
owned and controlled about 30,000,000 acres, 500,000 acres of 
it in Oregon, about the seme in Washington, and 2,000,00C 
acres in Idaho. The United States Leather Company owns 
500,000 acres of hemlock timber. The Standard Oil Company 
has more than a million acres of oil land. The steel trust has 
in one tract coke land valued at $60,000,000. 

Henry Miller owns and controls land equal in area to Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 
Samuel W. Allerton, of Chicago, owns mere than 40,000 
acres of improved farm land in Ohio, lowa and Illinois. Mrs. 
Virginia King of Greenville, Texas, owns a ranch that is fifty 
miles across. Col. D. ©. Murphy of New York held title at 
his death to more than 4,000,000 acres of farm land. 

The late Senator Farwell of Illinois and his brother and two 
or three other men owned 3,000,000 acres in Texas. * 

The Arkansas Valley Land Company owns 1,200,000 acres 
in Colorado. The Prairie Land Company owns as much. 
H. H. Metcalf owns 200,000 acres and McDaniel and Davis 
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the same amount. Vrooman and McFife own 150,000 acres 
in the same state—fourteen individuals and companies hold 
3,355,000 acres. Miller and Lux own 14,500,000 acres in 
California. A few years ago the Scotland Land Company 
owned 300,000 acres in southwest Missouri. The estate of 
Lord William Scully owns 200,000 acres in Illinois and did own 
a few yearsago—and may yet—40,000 in Missouri. Six persons 
and one corporation cwn 207,000 acres in Wayne County, 
Missouri. White and Morris own 23,000 in Washington County, 
Missouri. The railroads own an area equal to the states of 
all New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, North and South Carolina. 

This is not taking into account the hundreds of Southern men 
who own cotton, cane and rice plantations of thousands of 
acres each, or corn fields and grazing ranches of like amount 
in the North. The drift is towards landlordism and must be 
stopped. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Ww halt ye between two opinions? It is no longer 

debatable whether it pays to educate country children, 
yet some will keep their boys out of school until after the corn 
and cotton are picked, and then the classes are so far advanced 
in their work the dilinquent pupils can hardly be expected to 
catch up. They are handicapped worse than a horse that is 
set back in the start of a race. 

It is just like you who do not read the papers every day and 
then try to understand what the European war is all about. 
Events happen so fast that it takes constant reading to become 
able to read intelligently. So the boys who pick corn until 
late in the school year lose interest in the work because they 
have rot had all that leads up to the lessons that coafront 
them when they do enter 

Better hire belp if possible than keep children out of school. 
Education is the one and only thing that will endure, and is 
the one inheritance they have a right to demand of their 
parents. You may give them a fortune—and it is something 
easily lost or squandered. You may give them a good name 
—it is e thing they can drag into the dust by their acts. You 
may give them an education—and through proverty, and wealth, 
through sickness and health, through fame and disgrace, 
education is the one thing they cannot lose. 

If the rural school which you pay taxes for, and which your 
children patronize, is not what it should be then start a move- 
ment to better it. Study the consolidated school question in 
your club and grange meetiungs. No club or grange in your 
section? This is the reason then that the school is so poor. 
Organize a club and discuss things worth while. The rural 
school is a question worth while. 


WARNING TO MISSOURI VOTERS 

N November 3rd you Missouri voters will be called upon 

to vote upon a constitutional amendment which is 

the vilest proposal ever put before an intelligent people. It is 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing if ever there was such a thing. 

While the big land interests have thus far succeeded in get- 
ting the farmers to vote as they desired in order to defeat the 
so-called single tax or Jand tax, they now propose an amend- 
ment to the constitution that, if carrred by the votes of the 
farmers—and it will win no other way—will place the voters 
in the unenviable position of being the easiest dupes who ever 
went to the polls. 

Maybe you do not want land value taxation now, while in a 
few years you may want some sort of a revision of your tax 
laws, but it you vote in favor of this pernicious amendment 
you will help forever to shut out any amendments of the tax 
laws and, worse than that, shut out every proposed amend- 
ment or law instituted by the initiative and referendum. 

This amendment makes it impossible to pass a law author- 
izing a different classification of property for taxation, as is 
the case in every state, even though there be no single tax 
law. It also prohibits the repeal, amendment or modification 
of this proposed amendment, so that in future when you change 
your minds you are tied solid to the interests of greed which 
now control the state. 

In this proposed amendment the courts are given a power 
never before given any court in matters of election petitions. 





Never before has it been made the duty of the courts to con- 
sider names on petitions fraudulent until proven genuine to 
the satisfaction of the court. That little word “‘if” in the 
proposed law is the biggest “joker’’ 2ver rut 12 a constitutional 
law. It makes the initiative and referendum law null and 
void, and of no account when the judges of petitions see fit 
to play their own game and prevent the people from getting 
what they asked for. It not only makes possible the rejection 
of tax law petitions but all other petitivns, and this no doubt 
was the purpose of Greed in putting such a “joker” into the 
amendment. 

The proposal gives the county clerks too much power to 
prevent legislation by the people. It makes a farce, a joke 
prohibition of the supposed initiative and referendum law, 
which is the ,reatest step towards freedom in politics ever 
provided. Surely the Missouri farmers will read that amend- 
ment very carefully before voting—and then vote against it. 
Don’t forever shut the door to progress in Missouri. In a few 
words we've tried to “show” you. Read the amendment and 
you will see how Big Business, or Special Privilege is trying to 
slip something over on you. Read also the editorial on Landed 
Estates in the United States. It will help you see the respon- 
sible parties to such an amendment. 


FINDING OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Interstate Commerce Commission did considerable 
investigating before passing judgment on the five per 
cent increase in freight rates asked by the Eastern railroads. 
Though the Commission did grant a slight increase, it com- 
mented on conditions found in railroading that show little 
grounds for asking a raise. 

The Commission scored the roads for buying supplies and 
equipment from themselves, and selling to themselves through 
subsidiary companies. This accounts for a certain railroad 
paying above market price for steel rails just because that 
road had an interest in the steel company that made the rails. 
This accounts for so many supposed damaged cars going to a 
repair shop where certain officials of that road got a rake off 
on repair work sent in. 

The Commission found that trip passes to the extent of 
about 5,792,500 in umber, and of a cash value of some 
$18,520,000, are granted by the roads asking for an increase in 
freight rates. Add to these trip passes the annual and term 
passes and this free transportation to favored ones amounts 
to over ten per cent of the total passenger travel in that ter- 
ritory. 

It was also discovered that the roads have invested in 
properties not used or held by them for transportation purposes 
a total of “$183,146,659 from which no net income whatsoever 
was received in the year 1913.” 

The Commission says‘ aconsiderable proportion of the officers 
and directors of railroad companies have interests in such 
concerns (with which the roads have dealings) including loco- 
motive works, car manufacturing companies, steel and iron 
works, coal mines, wire works, bridge companies, manufac- 
tories of railway appliances, oil companies, electric machinery 
companies, railway publishing houses, and trust companies.’’ 

Yet the railroads have nerve to ask for a raise in rates so 
their lack in business efficiency may be hidaen a little longer? 
Freight rates hit the producer and the consumer. It is not a 
clear case yet of an increase being justified. 


CONSIDER FRESH AIR 
HE great white plague, consumption, or tuberculosis, has 
little chance to gain a foothold in a person who sleeps 
in fresh air. During the day most homes have sufficient fresh 
air admitted by opening doors, as the people go in and out, 
but at night too many shut the bed rooms up tight and give 
disease a chance. 

It is easy to open a window and check the draft by a light 
board or a muslin curtain stretched tight across the window 
easing. This will prevent the wind from blowing directly upon 
the sleepers. Put on plenty of warm blankets and make liberal 
use of fresh air in sleeping rooms. 

The barns, hen houses, and hog houses must likewise be pro- 
vided with plenty of fresh air. Better have cold pure air than 
a warm building full of stale air. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


tureisto be made within the near future, according tomside 

information. This shaking is not to mean a change in 
officials so much as a change in methods. Less red tape 
and more efficiency is the basis of the plan that is, if ot 
to be worked out 

Like other departments of government, that which has charge 
of agricultural work is much hampered by the system of mak- 
ing appropriations. Congreas, instead of giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture a certain amount to spend in such ways as neces- 
sity and his judgment may dictate, divides the appropriation 
up in little sums available only for certain purposes, and the 
money appropriated for one purpose cannot be used for another 
purpose. The effect of this system is to hamper effective work 
along some lines by shortage of available funds for the work 
needed, while in other lines more money is provided than needs 
to be spent. 

For instance, there is a certain appropriation to fight hog 
cholera, another to fight the boll weevil, still another for in- 
vestigation of grain smuts, etc., ete. In any year it may hap- 
pen that a new farming problem, disease, insect or something 
else appears, making desirable an additional sum for certain 
lines of field or laboratory work. If the wise men in Congress 
have not foreseen this need, there will be no money that can be 
sed to solve this new problem, although in other funds, for 
other bureaus and other work, there may be money provided 
n excess of that needed to be spent. 

Thia applies to all branches of administrative work of the 
government. The result is an overlapping of work and juggling 
of bureau activities that in many cases costs Uncle Sam much 
unnecessary expense. In the Agricultural Department, for in- 
stance, there is a bureau of experimental stations whose work 
is closely restricted by Congressional provision in apprepriation 
bills. There is also a bureau of plant industry, one of animal 
industry, and others. The effect of these divisions is practically 
to create several sets of experimental stations and demon- 
stration farms, in which the work, if not exactly duplicated or 
triplicated, is at least so closely related that the same farm or 
station, under different conditions and regulations, could be 
readily made to serve for all the several purposes of the different 
sets of stations. 


Too Much Duplication 


HIS duplication of identical or similar work exists not 

only within departments, but very often different de- 

partments of the government are found doing the same 
work. It was discovered recently that the bureaus of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Agriculture and the Interior were each 
collecting practically the same kind of census data, and an 
inter-departmental committee has been created to report a 
plan for eliminating two of these censuses. 

In Alaska both the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment maintain wireless telegraph stations, under different di- 
rection and supervision, each set doing the same work. In a 
report recently on “Red Tape in Alaska,” Secretary Lane 
pointed out that wardens for the protection of game in that 
territory are appointed by the governor of Alaska, paid by the 
Interior Department, and work under regulations made by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

On some of the islands along the Alaskan coast, the Agri- 
cultural Department protects the birds, the Department of 
Commerce protects the foxes, and the Interior Department the 


eindaer! 
Reform in Making Appropriations 
Or: of the reforms for which President Taft most strenu- 


ously contended was a budget system of appropriation, 

such as they have in Great Britain and most other coun- 
tries, where certain appropriations, in Jump sums, are made 
lor departmental use, and the exact amount to be spent for 
particular purposes is left to the judgment of the Cabinet and 
the head of each department. Such a plan, however, would 
seriously interfere with the log-rolling methods by which sena- 
tives exchange votes to get public buildings, 


A GENERAL reorganization of the Department of Agricul- 


rs and represen? 


river and harbor improvements, experimental stations, etc., 
in their respective districts, for political purposes. 

I recently visited Denver, Colorado, and Muskogee, Oxla- 
homa. In Denver the government has many offices and is pay- 
ing about $30,000 a year rent for public offices. In Muskogee 
the post office, Indian office, and United States Marshall are 
about the only public offices; under the pork barrel system, 
however, federal buildings of about the same size are being 
completed in both cities. The few government offices will 
be lost in the Muskogee building, while the Denver building, 
when finished, will be large enough to hold only about half the 
federal officers and employees now there. 


Bureau of Markets to be Improved 


AM told that an effort will be made to make the new 
Bureau of Marketing of more real value than it has been. There 
has been « tendency toconsider the welfareof the middleman 
which may not continue. Better cooperation with the post 
office department in making the parcel post of more real value 
to the farmer may lead to efforts for educating consumers to 
buy garden and farm products direct. The postmaster of 
Washington has been doing notable work in this direction by 
paens lists of farmers who wish to sell their products direct 
y parcels post. Thesc lists have been delivered by the letter 
carriers to all the householders in the city, and the effect has 
been to so increase the parcel post delivery of eggs, chickens, 
butter, ete., ditect from the producer to the consumer, that 
the Washington retail dealers protested to the postmaster 
general, urging that the postmaster was hurting their business 
and profits. Mr. Burleson replied to them, in effect, that the 
purpose of the parcel post was to do that very thing, and he 
saw no reason why the postmaster should not go on helping 
the producer and consumer to get together. 

The weight and distance limits of the parcel post, however, 
it is bemg discovered, make necessary cooperation on the part 
of consumers as well as producers, to enable the latter to get 
better prices and the former cheaper cost of living. Potatoes, 
apples, and other bulky farm ucts must go by freight, and 
it is cheaper to send them in carload lots. Because of this, 
efforts will probably be made to educate consumers to the 
idea of forming groups or associations to buy such goods in 
carload lots from the growers. In this way, then, will be 
eliminated at least two fits of middlemen, the commission 
man and the retailer. Conmvenn has appropriated $200,000 for 
the use of the Bureau of Marketing in the coming year, and 
plans are being made for showing results from the expenditure 
of this money. 


Government Ownership 


CERTAIN popular weekly paper has for several months 

past been printing a series of articles intended to show 

that government ownership of telephones, telegraphs, 
and railroads in Europe is a failure. The announcement re- 
cently that Great Britain is getting ready to nationalize its 
railroads, leaving the Uni States as the only important 
nation in the world under private ownership, has gone far 
towards knocking many of their arguments Neher What 
I started to write, though, was that a confidential report made 
by the Pujo Committee of the House, a year ago, showing the 
relations of big corporations by interlocking directorates, ma 
have explained the reason for these articles. In this report, ‘hick 
was never made public, it was shown that a representative of 
the House of Morgan was a director in the corporation that 
owns the publication referred to. 


The House has passed the bill allowing the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease water power in the public domain, the leases 
to run for not more than fifty years, at the end of whieh time 
the government may buy and operate the electric plants. it 
is predicted that this bill, when it becomes law, will smash 
the western hydro-electric monopoly, and there is a big and 
powerful water trust lobby gathering in the capital to try to 
beat the measure in the Senate. 
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N island with nearly a hundred million sheep—an island 
with the richest gold and silver mines in the world—ar 
island with coal enough to supply the nations of the 

globe—an island as large as the Uni tates—an island where 
tens of millions of dollars have been paid in a vain war against 
aoxious animals—such is Australia, the weirdest land on earth 

The world knows little of this gray island which site 
cold and lonely on the fringe of Pacific. The hum of the 
old-world centres comes to Australia in faint whi . She ie 
far from the heart of things. She is a land apart, silent, strange 
and solemn. 

To write of Australia is to write of the Bush. The globe 
trotter thinke differently. He writes of the five chief cities 
of the continent, and ignores the grim interior. But the five 
state capitals are but five bright eyes in a weary wilderness 

The Bush is Australia. The Bush that the globe-trotter never 
sees—the Bush that runs its gray length of over two thousand 
miles from the Great Dividing to the Leuwin Light— 
the Bush that stretches for three hun ] es between Port 


Darwin and The Bight—the Bush that watches silently round 
the tin-roofed cottages that make pitiful specks in its drab dis 
tances. The Australian writer recognizes this, but the Australian 
writer is not read outside of his own century. The world derives 
its general information regarding the Southern hemisphere from 
k who arrives by one steamer and 
urne during the 


the person with the note- 
leaves by the next. That person visits Mel 
Flemington Cup Carnival; visits Sydney 
when the wool y Pee come out of the Si- 
lence at Eastertime; sees Brisbane during 
a regatta, and leaves the Bush—the 
weird, watching, waiting Bush—to an 
imagination that dreads investigating it at 
close range. 

It is the Land of Big Distances. The 
world seems wide when one stands ina 
pasture field fifteen miles square—when 
one wanders over a sheep ranch of one 
hundred and sixty thousand acres. The 
world seems cold and lonely when one 
rides sixty miles on horseback to attend 
his nearest neighbor’s funeral. Australia 
has less than five million inhabitants, but 
there are over three million square miles 
for them to wander in. The gray wastes separate her little in- 
land towns. An undefinable mystery broods over the dead 
heart of the interior. A sense of loneliness appalls and dis 
heartens one. No streams gurgle through the arid wastes. Ne 
sounds break the stillness. The funeral silence makes one’s 
ears ache. It is the land of opposites, where the birds, though 
of gorgeous plumage, are songless; where the trees shed their 
bark instead of their foliage; where that unique feathered freak 
the laughing jackass, startles the traveler with his harsh, de 
moniacal cackle. One finds weird combination of bird and ani 
mal in the duck-billed platypus; the emu and kangaroo are ir 
keeping with their unnatural surroundings, and even the swan 
as i ——— with the order of topsyturvydom, wears black 
piumage instead of snowy coat. 

Australia strikes the observer who shuts out details and looke 
at the 7 with a wide eye, as a land that has missed ite 
springtime. To those who travel the country there remains but 
a blur of gray upon the mind’s canvas. Energy is killed by the 
tropical heat. For nine months of the year the continent swel- 
ters; the remaining three monthscannot repair thedamage. King 
Drought leaves a track ot sun-bleached bones as he sweeps 
through the land; the Fire Fiend pounces on the dried-up vege- 
tation with five mile lengths of flashing flame. - 

But over this strange land hangs a halo. Men have stubbed 
their toes alpine nuggets of gold as big as their heads. For 
tunes have been made in a single day at Bendigo, Ballarat, 
Charters Towers, Coolgardie, and Kalgoorlie. The largest 
lumps of pier gold that the world has ever seen have been 
dug out of the dried-up watercourses. 

And she is the Land of the Gclden Fleece. Fire and Drought 
do their worst, but the wool king fights bravely. The white eyed 
crow, dingo, rabbit and kangaroo come like plagues upen the 
sheep runs, but, in spite of all, the big island sends over two 
huedred and fifty mniftion pounds of wool from its shores yearly! 
The vitality of the land is remarkable. 
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THE WEIRDEST LAND ON EARTH 
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The task of populating Australia is the one that confronts he: 
statesmen. In London the Agents-General of the differeni states 
offer special inducements to the British farmer, but the Britist 
farmer is coy. The state governments offer to take him the six 
teen thousand miles the Cape for forty dollars, but he does 
not leap at the offer. He is afraid. Although obtuse and un 
imaginative, he senses the loneliness of the great island, and he 
crams himself into the hold of an Atlantic liner bound for Ameri 
can ports in preference to the long trip to the Land of the South 
ern f big island calls him and he does not come. The 
gray plains remain unpopulated, the dead heart of the country 
remains unconquered, and Australia remains the Land of the 
Solemn Silence, while Drought, and Fire wave their bloody ban 
ners over the interior 


The Living Foes of the Wool Grower 


Of the Australian wool growers’ many living foes the white 
eyed crow, the rabbit, and the dingo overshadow all others 

hese form a trinity >f terrors that the sheep-breeder never for- 
gets ann nee forgives ; He wars a ew but hope- 
essly o1son, gun, and trap are u uns ut so great 
are the odds that the results are demanaien.. This ever multi- 
pigeng tainty in conjunction with drought, will in a single year 
pull the wool king from affluence to the bankruptcy court and 
damn his soul by provoking unavailing blasphemy by their inces- 
sant attacks. In one season alone nearly twenty million sheep 
succumbed to the drought and their car 
casses supplied the banquets of the crow 

And the Australian crow is a bird ac- 
cursed. He is the arch criminal of the 
feathered tribe—the black, glossy fiend of 
a drought-stricken land. He stands apart 
from his brethern in all other parts of the 
world. He is the demon of death, and the 
bushman’s hatred of him is immeasurable 
It surpasses all hates. The spectacle oi 
flocks of blinded lambs that are still alive, 
but whose eyes and tongues have provided 
dainty titbits for the ghoul’s feast, does 
not develop love. The pitiful sight of 
weak, starving ewes circling round and 
round their he pless offspring in a vain at- 
tempt to protect them from the bird’s fiend- 
ish attacks, stirs a hate that never dies. The crow is regarded 
as a devil in feathers 

And when King Drought rides over the land this bird of ili 

omen waxes fat and insolent. He dines gloriously. He gorges 
himself until he cannot fly, and the infuriated stockmen clut 
him as he waddles helplessly around the live lambs whose 
tongues and eyes have provided the gorge. From morning til 
night the black regions offer up a thanksgiving chant over the 
tens of thousands of animals that perish for want of water. The 
blue, sticky mud around the fast-drying waterhcles of the in- 
terior grips the weak sheep that has dragged itself many weary 
miles bas struggles tow the stagnant, po memati center 
of the bog, where the crow holds royal banquets. They can 
not escape him then. The unfortunate animals have not 
strength to extricate themselves, once they are bogged. Each 
day they have dragged themselves over an ever-increasing dis- 
tance to the waterholes. The land for miles around the tanks 
becomes as bare as a billiard table, even the roots of the grass 
have been devoured, and each day brings the famishing flocks 
nearer to the crow’s banqueting caaed 

The army of “‘jackeroos” as the men employed for the crows’ 
destruction are called, armed with guns, are unable to protect 
the starving flocks from the attacks. They can but skin the eye- 
less carcasses that stand rigid in the mud that hardens under 
the tropical sun like cement around the animals’ legs. The 
wool king gets the pelt—the crow gets the carcass. It is a0 
wonder that the bushman despises the crow. It is no wonder 
that in his frenzy he has been known to act on the Biblical code 
of an Eye for an Eye, and deliberately pierce the eyes of cap- 
tured crows. He sees in him the incarnation of everything 
that is unclean and devilish. 

And the crow has tastes above sheep. In the wastes of the 
Never Never country; on the gray, waterless stretches that run 

Continued on page 64 
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OUR FARM AND HOW WE GOT IT 


A Story of Success 


By LEWIS C. SIMS 








I ee and want- | 
ed to get mar- 

ed. I had the gil 

d she was willing, 

I did not have 

nest. One of 

e best homes on 

th was mine and 

. wel ome Ww 
there as long 

e J] pleased, and 
behaved mvself, but 
bove it all there 
the longing, 

‘ desire tO get 
started In a busi- 
ness of my Own. 
The wish grew into 

aetermination 

th me and I had 
to heed its call 

When I made an 
nventory of my 
bank account I found I had a total of $735.30. I had saved this 

mount a little at a time by teaching school and by various 
her ways. Oh, but I was thrifty and also economical because 
i fed daily at my father’s table, cost free! I didn’t want to 
teach school any longer, so I began to cast about tosee what 
else I could do. I decided I was going to be a farmer. 
Hunting the Nest 

In many places in our part of the state I knew there were 
cheap farm eds and | began to look them up. There was a 
county in southern Indiana, bordering the one in which I was 
born and reared, that had reasonably cheap lands for sale. 
rhither I went to see if I could buy a farm. 

“Why, you haven't enough money to buy a farm,” my 
father told me. But I thought I knew better because I had a 
benk account of $735.30, and a wonderful lot of determination. 

| spent three days in the adjoining county. There was one 
eighty acres that I could buy for $35 per acre. I looked it over 

d liked it pretty well. The chief thing that made me like it 
ee well, as I see it now, was the fact that [ could assume a mort- 
gage for it. The place had on it only an old log barn and a 

tle log cabin that had been handed down from pioneer times. 
4 small garden patch, fenced in with split pickets, and a few 

ent fruit trees completed the improvements. But what did 

ure at that time for fine improvements? I could live as hap- 

in a log cabin as in a palace, and besides the whole farm, 
eightv acres, would be mine! 

it ma be a question for 

rgument whether or not a 
young man should £0 deeply 
o debt in buying a farm. 

mvself I settled it forth- 
bh by making the plunge. 
bought the farm, ‘“‘on 
almost. Possession was 
be mine after a few weeks. 

it suited me—because I 
i the bird all ready for the 
geand the crop season was 
onung on apace, I paid 

wn exactly $400 and made 
promise in black and white 

» pav interest on the rest of 
t at the rate of six per cent, 

th a payment of at least 
$200 per year on the principal 
With the capital I had left I 
ought two horses (I already had one) and a few other things. 
ent them all to the new farm at once. 

hem we were married. We went immediately to the little 

£ ibin to spend our honeymoon. We had to because it was 
ing time to begin the spring plowing and I felt that I couldn’t 
; or delay under the heavy obligations. 
They Waded Into It 

lhe night we arrived at the new place we stayed at the home 
of a neighbor. The next morning we walked over to our own 
place. it was the first time for my young wife and I never will 
forget the feelings that came over us as we walked together up 
he muddy road to the old log cabin that we knew was to be 

home. It was in the spring of the year and the days were 
ear, but rain fell almost every night. The road was fearfully 
muddy and my wife’s overshoes came off at almost every step 
but nevertheless, it was the happy and muddy way to our home 


and our dreams. 


re days that followed that brought keen and alm 





Our new house just after it was completed have 





Where the start was made Taken sometime alter it was abandoned, 





awakenings and 
made usrealize with 
Fig a jolt the difference 
between the splen- 
did homes we had 
left and the rude 
fireside of the cabin. 
But we took to the 
changes with a will 
and bore the brunt 
of the hardships 
without a murmur 
We were young and 
happy and owne. 2 
farm, all of which 
helped to lighten 
the load for us. We 
never dreamed but 
that money would 
flow rapidly into 
our bank account so 
that we could soon 
all of life's 
luxuries again. 

One day, soon after our arrival, I was walking along the road 
that cut across our farm when I met two tall, dark skinned men 
walking towards me. As we met they stopped and talked to me. 

“T hear this farm’s been sold,” one of them began, and I saw 
at once that he did not know who I was. “‘Somebody must ’ve 
wanted a farm mighty bad,” he continued. 

“T’m the man,” I spoke up proudly, “I've bought it.” Then 
he looked at me rather sympathetically and changed the sub- 
ject. 

In the weeks that followed I learned <* first hand what the 
native had meant, because after the frst enthusiasm wore 
away I realized that I had a vast amount of work before me. 

Most of the farm was supposed to be cleared but all over it 
stood the black snags of burned trees. Fire at some time had 
run up the trunks and burned off the outside bark. Many of 
the old snags had fallen over and it required another clearing 
to get the fields ready for the plow. Besides, some corners of 
the place were brush thickets and good for scarcely anythin 
but a rabbit harbor. The bed of a lazy creek, broad an 
shallow, wound and twisted across the place like a huge snake. 
It was hardly a creek at all, but only a dent across the surface 
of the earth. The highway, rutted and unimproved, cut across 
the farm diagonally and made another scar in the general ap- 

yearance, Altogether, the whole farm and the condition of the 
and is expressed in an alteration of an old verse: When it was 
wet it was mighty, mighty 
wet, and when it was dry it 
| was hard. 

After I had been on the 
place a while I awoke from 
my dream. I was able to see 
the real condition. There 
was work ahead but I buckled 
up my grit and went after it. 

Wintered on Thirty Cents 

The first crop year I 
worked early and late. After 
the late, wet spring the rains 
ceased and the ground got 
hard. I raised only an aver- 
age crop of corn and late in 
the fall I sold it. After pay- 
ing my interest and the $200 
on the principal I had only 
30 cents left. This was my 
surplus for the winter. How 
did Ido it? Well, I don’t know, but there are ways and by 
living close to nature one can exist without much of an outlay 
of money. We lived through like the birds and were able to 
chirp again the next spring, In the latter part of the first win- 
ter our first baby was born—in a log cabin. 

Where I had hoped to do things in a year I learned it would 
take two—three, or maybe, a life time. But, somehow, nature 
causes things to turn cut right in most cases. j 

That second year a big dredge boat pashed slowly across the 
eighty acres, digging nal nostging a big ditch, wide and ccep 
and straight. Thereafter, the surface water ran into the big 
ditch and away to the Gulf of Mexico. There was no more 
that winding, bothersome creek bed. The new ditch made the 
water level so much lower that, where the old creek, channels 
had been, turned out to be the best of farming land. 

I cut off the brush along the creek banks in the winter time 
and cleared up the idle corners until I soon had acres ahead 

Continued on page 62 











MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


Selling Direct vs. The Diminishing Dollar 


By W. MILTON KELLY 
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of his products so that he may deal more directly with 

the consumer. Not until both farmers and consumers 
realize the advantages of a more efficient system of direct deal- 
ing can the problem be worked out in a practical way. While 
the interest in direct dealing has been more or less stimulated 
by the parcel post and improved express service, very few 
farmers have succeeded in building up a profitable trade with 
city consumers. The idea is correct in theory but it does not 
seem to work out successfully in everyday practice. 

Experts have written interesting articles telling farmers how 
to size up customers for credit, and explained the numerous 
advantages of shipping products direct to consumer’s homes. 
These articles have made mighty interesting reading and per- 
haps proved helpful to farmers and consumers in working out 
the letter writing end of their problems. But the practical 
fact, however, is that the customers that size up best for credit 
are not the ones interested in cutting down the high cost of 
living. 

For example, Mr Smythe, president of the Sand Bank of 
Chie is not interested in buying two dozen each week 
from the Sunnytop Farms, of Oak Park, Illinois. ‘Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Smythe would be a very desirable customer from the credit 
man’s point of view, but the truth is that a man of his standing 
in the commercial world has other more important business 
to look after than employing an office force to attend to a mail 
order business in eggs, broilers and other farm produce. 

We must deal with these problems as we find them, and not 
as we picture them in our minds. Perhaps Mrs. Smythe, while 
attending a meeting of the ‘““Woman’s Up ift Club,” been 
appointed to a committee to investigate how to cut down the 
cost of living. She returns home and writes to a farmer who 
has produce to ship direct to the Smythe home. The first 
month she buys a few dozen eggs, some chickens and maple 
sugar, but eventually the fad is abandoned for another. She 
is elected president of the “Society for Finding Homes for 
Indigent Cats.’”’ Her new duties require so much of her time 
and attention that she neglects to order more produce from 
the farmer. 

The problem of sizing up customers for credit would be 
simple, indeed, seuviiedl one could build up a direct trade 
among presidents of banks, capitalists and successful business 
men, but the fact of the matter is, the + mass of consumers, 
the ones most interested in cutting down the cost of living 
are people in the middle walks of life. How to size up these 
people and separate the ony Se De goats is afar greater 
problem than some of our experts would have us 
believe. All direct selling should be on a strict cash basis, at 
least until the parties are sufficiently acquainted to have trust 
and confidence in each other. Most of the investigations of 
the farm to consumer problem wind up with the same recom- 
mendation. It is found that unless the business is conducted 
on a strict cash basis the risks are too great; the losses absorb 
the profits. 


Fe great problem of the farmer isthedistribution and sale 


Credit Buying Must Go 

In working out a system of direct dealing and delivering the 
products from house to house in a large city, the farmer is 
compelled to spend too much of his time on the road to make 
the "business pay a satisfactory profit. Then, too, city cus- 
tomers have become so used to buying from their groceryman 
on time that it is very difhcult to get his money when he 
delivers his products. {[ have followed many of the articles 
pro and con in the various farm papers as to ““How to do away 
with the middleman,” and I have been interested, umused and 
in turn saddened py some of the remedies that have been 
suggested. After ail the arguments have bee: presented and 
the case given over to the jury of reaaers, the fact 1s that .he 
farmers and middlemen have not been proven guilty. Who is 
the guilty party? In ninety-nine cases out oi a hurdred it 1s tne 
consumer, [I have spent considerable time in a city for the 
past five years and I know families who have become so ac- 
cus to buying on the credit system that they would 
rather pay a groceryman 30 cents a peck tor apples and pota- 
toes, aad have them put on the books, than to vay a farmer 
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50 cents a bushel cash for the identical products. 
consumer begins to pay cash, and show a desire to deal directly 
with the farmer, then, and not until then, can we cut out the 


middleman’s profits. Consumers who trade on the credit 
system always have to pay dearly for the privilege. It is wrong 
to heap the sins of the consumers upon the farmer, or to blame 
the middleman, for the high cost of living. They are both 
innocent of the crime. Cut out the buying on credit, and the 
problem will solve itself. Money talks. 

The public market in which the farmer can sell his products 
directly to the consumer affords an outlet for mixed lots of 
produce, too small to cut any figure in the regular channels 
of trade, but which in the aggregate amount to millions of 
dollars annually. For several’months the writer has made a 
eareful study of the public market problem in several large 
cities and studied the grades of products produed by farmers 
who haul their stuff to these markets. One of the most dis- 
couraging features of the present day public market is the fact 
that the farmer who wants to sell and the well-to-do woman 
with her basket have no sani and convenient place of 
meeting. The average public market is a —_— house for a 
class of produce that appeals largely to the cheap foreign 
trade; it, therefore, fails to bring the farmer in touch with the 
better class of customers who are willing to shop with a basket 
and pay fair prices for quality products when they can buy them 
direct from the farmer's wagon. In order to get the best 
prices for their products it is necessary for several farmers to 
cooperate, rent space on the market, and employ a competent 
salesman to grade and assort their stuff so that they can supply 
a lar trade during the year. In this way they can hold 
cunlen customers from day to day, and the woman with her 
basket is able to reach their store without fighting her way 
through a mass of wiggling and fighting humanity to get to 
the farmer’s wagon. 

In order to bring farmers and consumers together week after 
week so that the farmers will get more money for their produce 
and the consumers more uce for their money the market 
must be located where the farmers can meet the best cus- 
tomers. Can the farmer make ey profit going to the 
market to cover the expense? Can the city consumer save 
enough to pay her car fare and pay her for carrying her basket 
to and from the market? In the last analysis it is the question 
of how much each party can save by direct dealing on the 
public market—and whether or not they can afford to go to 
market and, if so, how they can manage best. 

How It Works Out 

In Buffalo, New York, there are several markets where 
farmers may sell their products. These markets are owned by 
the city, and the policy has been that the farmer should be 
allowed to drive in and sell his yer from his wagon. Bui- 
falo is a city with nearly one-half million population and it 
now has several of these public market places serving different 
sections. In these markets the farmers from the surrounding 
country may be found nearly every week day selling from 
their wagons. There is a fee of 25 cents for two-horse loads 
and 15 cents for one-horse loads—a tax levied for meeting the 
expenses of cleaning the markets and paying a clerk to attend 
to keeping order and looking after the placing of wagons. 

Many farmers have telephones and keep in touch with con- 
ditions and prices. They have regular customers and load 
their wagons so as to fill orders taken a day or two previous. 
Most of these farmers deal with city grocerymen and huck- 
sters, rather than bother with the woman with her basket, the 
reason being that the woman with a basket is one who will 
ruin more stuff looking it over than she buys. Many pros- 

little farms depend upon these markets as an outlet 
for their ucts, but few of them devote any attention to 
quality. its, vegetables, poultry and dairy products are 
4a to the market. The men who pretace the better grade 
of products usually sell to dealers who have space on the 
markets where the stores are located or else have a store of 
their own where they can meet the woman with her basket in a 
confortable and sanitary place. 


Continued on page 61 
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THE SHREDDING OF FODDER 


By W. F. 














HE advantages gained by thredding 
corn fodderare many. First, the same 
amount willfeed at least one-third fur- 

ther when shredded than when fed fromthe 
shock, even though the latter is fed to the 
best advantage. Only the thin parts of 
the whole stalks, the leaves and husks are 
eaten by the animals and the rest is wast- 
ed. Since the long stalks are rather un- 
handy to feed in mangers in the stables, 
many times they are scattered on the 
ground in the feed lots where the stock 
run over them while searching for the 
choicest portions. This necessarily makes 
the waste greater than if the fodder was 
fed in the barn. When shredded, however, 
practically the entire stalk is made avail- 
able for food and the waste is reduced to 
the minimum. 

Shredded is much more convenient to 
feed than the shocked fodder. The former 
can all be fed in the barn and what little 
refuse there is, the coarser parts of the 
stalks which are left in the mangers after 
the edible portions have been picked out, 
makes a good bedding and absorbent ma- 
terial, and it is ready immediately to go 
out with the manure lor the enrichment of 
the fields. The stalks being mashed, the 
pulp is exposed and this readily absorbs 
the liquid manure and as a consequence all 
of the refuse works into manure much 
more quickly than the whole stalks. Asa 
general rule whole cornstalks are undesir- 
able in the manure. They are very un- 
satisfactory when used for bedding, as they 
make the handling of the stable manure 
difficult since they are slow to decompose 
on account of their bulk. The manure 
spreader naturally runs harder when they 
are present in the manure. Even when 
fed in a field the stalks are a nuisance for 
the next crop. 

Less Storage Space 

Much more of the shredded product can 
be stored in a given space. Many farmers 
who do not shred haul to the barn before 
winter as much of their fodder as they 
have storage room for, yet only a com- 

aratively small quantity, so great is its 
ulk, can be thus stored in the average 


barn. When shredded, a much larger 
quantity can be put into a small mow. 
And it is put in the barn in good time and 
it is fed in the barn. All feeding is done in 


the dry. There are no cold hands, nor 
heavy, unwieldy bundles to carry to the 
stock, For, with whole stalks, the average 
farmer prefers to feed the wet, snowy fod- 
der in the yard, be it muddy or ice-covered, 
rather than in abarn. The time and labor 
saved in feeding shredded fodder about 
compensates for the time and labor taken 
in shredding. The gain in the increased 
amount of feed furnished by the shredded 
product, the reduction of waste to a mini- 
mum and the ease of handling make it 
possible to winter more stock from the 
come, Sntagh, and mgre manure is pro- 
uced, 

Every farmer who has had the experi- 
ence of feeding shock fodder through the 
winter, in all kinds of weather, knows that 
it is an unpleasant task. And all the time 
the fodder is deteriorating in feeding 


PURDUE 


value. Being to the storms of 
winter, many of the best parts are blown 
away and much more gets down on the 
ground to rot, so that b spring the fodder 
saving eflectad by chrediling is teokebty 
saving ry ing is ly 
that of having the fodder stored and 


its feeding value nor its palatability as 
when left in the shock, or even when the 
whole stalks are put away in the dry. 
Fodder seems to give up much of its 
strength when exposed to the air. Shred- 
ding prevents this to a considerable de- 
gree. Shredded fodder can be fed to horses 
and steers with good results as late as May. 
For the returns from shreddi 
the work should be done at as early a date 
as possible after the stalks are cient] 
dry. Asa general rule fodder can be 
ded in from four to six weeks after cutti 
a ing with the condition 
the fodder at time it was cut, the size 
of the shocks, the condition of the weather, 
etc., but in most cases it is possible - 
the shredding done before winter. Fodder 


If the stalks are wet or contain sap to any 
extent, fermentation, heating and mould 
will probably result, which will spoil the 
fodder for feed. Besides this, the ~~ = 
of setting the storage buildings on 
from spontaneous combustion is by no 
means small. After the shock fodder is 

roperly cured out, however, there is a 
large waste if shredding is delayed, for the 
st deteriorate quite rapidly in feedi 
value. The fodder makes feed in 
November or December, but by January it 
becomes weather beaten if left standing in 
the shocks and by February it possesses 
compnautivery little value. 


on Storing 

The best place for shredded fodder is in 
the barn mow. It does not keep well in a 
stack unless it is a with ing to 

turn off the rains. When the shredder 
came into use many farmers ran their fod- 
der into stacks or open pens where it was 
exposed to the weather, with the result 
that much of it spoiled. The farmer who 
his fodder into his haymow when 
it is dry and keeps it dry is usually enthus- 


iastic in praise of nt put 
shredded fodder into a mow of hay wit . 


blower, as this fills the hay with dirt. 
carrier is preferable when the fodder must 
be stored with wn f 

Some care should be exercised in storing 
the shredded product, otherwise the mass 
may heat an il soon after it goes into 
the mow. It will keep more safely when it 
is not tramped down; the more solid it is 
packed the more liable it is to heat. It is 
sometimes necessary to have one or more 
hands ip the mow to distribute it properly 
but it should not be tramped. The fodder. 
being compact, ferments slightly and 
sweats or cures quite similarly to new- 
mown hay. It should not be molested in 
any way, no matter how hot the mass gets, 
until it has gone through the sweat. 

Shredded fodder is a very different feed 
from fodder in its natural state, and the 
animals will consume much more of the 
former after they become accustomed to it. 
For this reason it must be dealt out proper- 
ly. If horses are confined to a steady diet 
cf this ro , & bushel basket full to 
each ani at each wir Fy Age the 
right amount to give. is, partic- 
ularly the coarser parts of the fodder, will 
not be eaten, nor is this desirable, as those 
parts often cause sore mouths when con- 
sumed regularly by the horses, as they will 
be if small rations are given to h 
animals, A mixture of ded fodder, 
hay and straw for the horses is much pre- 
ferred by most farmers to fodder alone, 


but if fodder is fed exclusively a sufficient 
amount should be provided so that the 





coarser parts will be rejected. 


packed in the mow so that it does not lose d 


should not be shredded until perfectly dry. | M 
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LEARNING THINGS 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class 





When a simple change of diet bri 
back health and happiness the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, IIL, 
says: 

“After being afflicted for with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in _* condition that my life was 

of. 
“I got no relief from doctors nor from 
the numberless heart and nerve remedies 
I tried, because I didn’t know that coffee 
was daily putting me back more than the 
doctors could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the suggestion of a friend I 
left off coffee and began the use of Postum, 


ding and against my expectations I gradually 


improved in health until for the past 6 
or 8 months I have been entirely free 
from nervousness and those terrible sink- 
ing, weakening spells of heart trouble. 
“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffée which I had drunk from childhood 
and yet they disappeared when I quit 
coffee and took up the use of Postum.” 
N a given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ich. 


Many ple marvel at tne effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous about it— 
bar. ay aa sense. 
ee is a destroyer—Postum is a re- 
builder. That’s the reason. ’ 
Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
Postum comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 
Instant Postum— is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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WATERTIGHT CELLARS 
Concrete cellars can be made watertight 
under all ordinary conditions without the 
use of any waterproofing compound, pro- 
vided proper care is taken in the selection 
of suitable aggregates for the work, and in 
proportioning, mixing and depositing the 
concrete so that a dense, compact mass is 
secured. 

In 1909 a joint committee, composed of 
representatives from the leading engineer- 
ing societies of this country, made a study 
of this question and more recently the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C., 
made a series of tests along the same line. 
The substance of the conclusions which 
they reached indicated that the use of 
waterproofing compounds or materials is 
unnecessary provided care is taken in 
properly proportioning, mixing and plac- 
ing the concrete. 

In ordinary cases of cellar construction 
we believe that a concrete mixed in the 
proportions of one sack of cement, two 
and one-half cubic feet of sand and four 
cubie feet of screened gravel or crushed 
stone will be sufficient for the construction 
of the walls. The floor of the cellar could 
be laid in a single course, four and one-half 
inches thick, using a 1:2:3 mixture with 
the materials above described. 

The sand should be clean, coarse and well 
graded from the finer particles to those just 
passing @ one-fourth-inch mesh screen, 
placed in a horizontal position, or a three- 
eighths inch screen placed at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. - The gravel or 
stone should vary in size from one-fourth 
to one and one-fourth inch and should be 
clean and free from loam or clay. Bank 
run gravel should not be used as it comes 
from the pit, as it generally contains too 
muck sand in proportion to the larger 
particles and will not give a mixture of 
maximum strength and density. The run 
of the pit should therefore be screened over 
a three-eighth-inch screen as snamested 
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above. That part passing the screen should 
be considered as sand, and that retained 
on the screen as gravel, and the two then 
remixed in the proper proportions. 
The conerete should be mixed with 
enough water to produce a quaky consist- 
ency, so that when it is placed in the forms 
it may be forced into every part by a small 
amount of puddling or churning, rather 
than by excessive tamping. 
If the earth in the cellar upon which the 
floor is to be laid is firm and compact, the 
concrete floor can be placed directly upon 
this base. However, if spongy, it would 
be better to place a layer iat lindas or 
screened gravel about 6 inches in thickness 
and firmly compacted. 
Sometimes cellars are built in locations 
where the level of the water in the ground 
during the rainy season rises above the 
level of the cellar floor; consequently there 
is an — pressure of water upon the 
floor, which the latter must be designed to 
resist. In this case, it is necessary to adopt 
a somewhat different form of construction 
from that above described, dependi 
on the amount of water praunrauctonieel 
of water below the floor level. If this con- | 
dition exists it would be necessary to have 
more specific information as to the height 
to which the water rises and the dimen- 
sions of the cellar which is to be construct- 
ed before it would be possible to give 
Cc as to the construction.— 





Old, discarded wire, especially woven f 
wire, makes fine material for ing in 


ditches about the farm, as it is difficult 
to dislodge, and clings to everything com- 
ing in contact with it, thus causing the 
wash to fill up rapidly. 
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Buy Roofing as You Buy seed N 


OU wouldn't think of buying seed from a company you 
knew little about or because of low price — 
You have too much at stake to take a 
chance—you must be sure of results! 
Roofing like seed—is only safe to buy 
when offered by a company in which you can 
place absolute confidence. 











is manufactured by a concern that has been in existenee 
for over half a century—that has a reputation for honest. 
dealing that is country-wide and has never been known 
* willingly permit a single customer to be dissatisfied. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is made of the best materials 
that money can buy—fire-resisting ord prays im- 
perishable pure Asbestos fibre and Trini Lake Asphalt 
~the world-famous water-proofing. It neverneeds coating. 

J-M Regal Roofing has proved its merit through 
vears of dependable service. 

J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles give you 2 &reproat 
atone roof that is artistic and permanent. 

Write nearest branch for Samples and Booklet No. 4360) 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Manufacturers of Asbestos Pipe 


Stucco; 3 
Cold Storage Insulation; Water-proofing; Sanitary 
Acoustical Correction; Cork Tiling, etc. 


Specialties; 
Albany Cleveland Louisville Philadelphia 
Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
— Indianapolis New Or Sea 
cago Kansas City New York St. Louis 





Cincinnati Los Angeles 

































THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg ancouver 
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UTILIZING STALK FIELDS 


By M. A. COVERDELL 











SRY few farmers handle their stalk 

pasture in a way that returns them 

anything like the value in feed that 
it should. The principal reason why such 
a small percentage of the feed value of 
stalk fields ever is realized will be found in 
the fact that the field is not turned into 
early enough in the season. Mo&t farmers 
do not turn into the stalk field till it is so 
late that most of the blades have blown 
from the stalks. These blades are so dry 
that stock rarely pick them up from the 
ground, and if they would, dust and dirt 
cling to them and make them unclean and 
unpalatable. 

3 hile the loss of feed value contained in 
these tender, juicy blades is considerable, it 
is even greater in the stalks, as they are so 
much larger and of a firmer consistency. 
Where they are left standing till late in the 
season, the greater part of their nutritive 
value has been forfeited, through evapo- 
ration—theeffect of sun and wind in drying 
them up. This leaves the stalks dry, 
woody and practically tasteless. There is 
little about them to tempt stock to eat 
them, and while some farmers confine their 
stock to the field and force them to pick 
such stalks out cléan, there is doubt in.the 
writer's mind that this really is a profitable 
course to pursue. Certain it is, that these 
stalks contain very little nutrition, and 
what the animals do secure from them is 
obtained only by consuming an abnormal 
quantity, the bulkiness of which undoubt- 
edly has a most deteriorating effect on the 
digestive and assimilative organs. 

Advantages of Early Pasturing 

The system, then, is to get. the stock into 
the stalk-field earher in the season, and 
while this is not practical in every case, 
there are very few exceptions. Failure to 
do this usually is a result of misman 
ment, rather than of Netheeen ee 
difficulties. 

Instead of setting several hands to 
gathering out the corn in separate fields, or 
scattering them out over an entire large 
field of corn, it is a good plan to mass the 
entire force of huskers on some field of 
small area and husk that out so that you 
can turn your stock in and let them get 
started on the stalks early. In an exten- 
rive field one could easily husk out a gener- 
ous part of the corn on one side, run a 
temporary fence through, separating the 
husked from the unhusked portion, and 
turn the stock in on that while the re- 
mainder of the field was being husked out. 
It might even be found profitable to move 
this fence a time or two before the entire 
field was finished up., 

By early pasturing of the stalk field, all 
the above mentioned draw backs to late pas- 
turing would be overcome. The stock 
would thus secure practically all of the 
tender, succulent blades and the greater 
portion of the stalks would be palatable 
and nutritious, the animals not needing 
to consume such large quantities to secure 
sufficient nourishment Ser their bodies. 

Incorrect Methods in Stalk Pasturing 

Whether stock are turned into the field 
early in the season or late, they usually are 
allowed to remain there continuously from 
the start. This is a mistake, since the 
animals are not accustomed to the kind 
of feed the stalk field will afford, and as 
they are also apt to eat too much on the 





start, there is grave danger of serious di- 
gestive disorders. Then, when stock first 
are turned into such fields, they 
themselves on the choicest of the blades 
and the ears of corn which are overlooked 
during busking. Cramming themselves 
thus creates an abnormal thirst, and they 
are allowed to seek water at will, which 
adds still another deteriorating effect that 
often proves fatal. 

A. ~ poo feature pmnat ing to the 
slackness of the methods employed in 
turing stalk fields, is that of havi valk 
where the stock can reach it at all times, 
which usually results im the animals eating 
liberally of it just after coming from the 
field. Their stomachs being heavily loaded 
and with the salt still increasing their 
thirst, it is small wonder that t often 
drink enough to seriously impair their di- 
gestive systems or kill them outright, as it 
sometimes does. 

Definite Plans Should be Followed 

In pasturing stalk fields, the writer 
practices a definite plan—one which in- 
sures safety for the stock and maximum 
profits from the fields pastured. 

First, the stock are watered. Salt is 
then placed where they can lick at it awhile. 
They are then turned into the stalk field, 
but for only an hour or two the first morn- 
ing. ‘The animals are then turned on a 
grass lot, where they cannot reach water 
for at least. two hours. This not only pre- 
vents the stock from gorging Nenad on 
on grain that has been overlooked, but 
their appetites will be more gradually 
satisfied, thus guarding against overeat- 
ing. After two or three hours, the stock 
are given a generous quantity of water, but 
never all they can drink. Thisis the peri 
at which stock require the ect of 
salt, and it is kept where t will have 
free access to it. By mid-afternoon, the 
animals are again turned into the stalk 
field, being left there a little longer than 
the first time, then turned from the field 
and kept from water for two or three hours 
again. 

This routine (watering, salting and turn- 
ing into the stalks) is continued thefollow- 
ing day, the length of time the stock are left 
in the field being gradual!y increased till 
about the third day, when they will have 
become accustomed to the change of ra- 
tions, most of the grain will have been 
picked up, ete., and no ill effect is apt to 
follow if the animals are left to come and 
go to and from the field, water and salt at 
will. It is well, however, to see that all are 
partaking freely of salt and water while in 
the stalk field. 

We never have lost an animal under the 
above system of pasturing the stalk field; 
although of recent. years many farmers 
in the corn belt section of the country have 
experienced heavy losses shortly after 
turning their stock into the stalk field, thus 
giving rise to the belief by many that there 
is a “Corn Stalk Disease.’ The writer is 
not raising the point that there is no such 
disease, but when the above methods of 
pasturing the stalks yield the maximum 
amount of feed and apparently promote 
ideal health amon the herds, there is 
reasonable erent tet strongly su ing 
that the cause of these losses is directly 
traceable to improper management of the 
owner, rather than that of some specific 
substance found in the corn stalks. 
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$75 to $150.00 per month. Learn all 
about automobiles in six weeks by 


THE “SWEENEY SYSTEM” 


of practical experience. In our machine shop, 

garage and on the road you learn by actual experi- 
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tomobiles, tractors, 
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SWEENEY AUTO SCHOOL 
1114 E. 15th St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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OUR BURIED FORTUNES 
The story is told of a man who on his 
deathbed called his sons to him and told 
them of a buried fortune on his farm. He 
gave no details but depended upon their 
ambition to seek for it after he had passed 


away. After the funeral these sons dug 
all over the farm with the hope of findin 
a big sum of money which would affo: 
them an <p | life the rest of their days. 
The result of this digging amounted to a 
result of deep plowing, and the crops that 
came from that land more than paid for 
all the worry about the exact spot where 
the fabled treasure lay, including the time 
spent at the effort. 

These boys evidently ‘‘eaught on” that 
deep plowing is one point in iculture 
that should not be overlooked. It is rea- 
sonable to see that many plants extend 
their roots below the depth of an ordinary 
furrow such as has been conceded by many 
farmers of the past to be sufficient. The 
supposition and truth is that the more a 
plant is encouraged through favorable 
conditions to put forth a system of hardy 
roots which can grow down as wellas to 
the sides so are the chances for a large 
crop greatly increased. This is not pos- 
sible when the subsoil is hard and almost 
impenetrable for the tender roots. Deeply 
plowed soil does not dry out so quickly as 
shallow plowed, and this is a considerable 
matter in areas where rainfall is deficient. 

He who plows as deeply as possible and 
turns under as much refuse vegetable 
matter as lays on the surface, such as corn 
stalks, stubble, etc., certainly buries treas- 
ure which will multiply with each season’s 
crop. It is nature’s method of replenish- 
ing soil fertility, and no other way is so 
good nor so reasonable to get this matter 
under as the deep plowing process. What 
a resurrection to usefulness this will be for 
lands that have heretofore been compara- 
tively surface scratched by shallow plowing 
and which at last put these acres in the 
unproductive class! It appears that the 
science of so is just a little past its 
infancy.—B. H. W. 

Note: Deep tillage without turning the 
top soil upside down is no doubt meant. 
There’s ate difference.—Editor. ' 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 


TURE 
October 5-9, International Irrigation 
Congress, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 


October 7-17, International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress, Wichita, Kan. 

October 12-17, Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 22-31, National Dairy Show, 
Chicago, IIl. ' 

November 16-24, American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 28-December 5,International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, II. 


Don’t shoe the horses unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary on account of heavy, 
continued hauling or slick roads. Horse- 
shoeing, once begun, must be kept up all 
winter, and it has come to be quite an 
item of expense. Then, a horse cannot pos- 
sibly handle his feet as well with several 
pounds of iron or steel hanging to them, to 
say nothing of the liability of injuring 
himself by over-reaching or “calking.”’ 
Nor should we forget that the shod horse’s 
feet are more dangerous than those that 
are not shod.—M. C. 


Having an old barrel or box directly in 
front of the feed troughs to toss the cobs 
into at feed time, will help out wonderfully 





Genuine heating —care-freet 


While you are try- 
ing to coax scant 
comfort out of your 
old-fashioned heat- 
ing device, glance 
behind you at the 
army of petty an- 
noyances you have 


many years en- 


dured, and which already cost you more heating- 
dollars than required to buyacare-free, fuel-saving, 


enduring outfit of 


AMERICA [DEAL 


in halls, bathroom, nursery, bed-rooms, bays, and nooks, and 


all with less care-taking than with one stove. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators give the utmost in heating 
comfort, with least up-keep cost. IDEAL Boilers are made in several 
patterns for getting all the heat from the fuel most abundant and 
jowest-priced in your own locality, be it hard or soft coal — screen- 


ings, slack or pea-coal; or lignite, wood, gas or oil. 


All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted with an IDEAL Sylphon Regitherm, 
-which automatically controls the draft- and check-dampers 
‘giving you little to liberal amount of heat, to suit quick 
»weather changes Stops all fuel waste and saves “‘minding the 





A No. 6-19-S IDEAL Bolles and 262 #. o/ 3* 
in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing (h« 
owner $165, were used to beat éhis oot 

tage. At this price the goods can br 
bought of wv putabi P PR 

ter. This did not inclade cost of labor 
pipe, valves, freight, etc. which wary 
according to climatic sed othes cosa 

ditions. 





Warehouses in ot AMERICANRADIATOR (0 MPANY Write to Dept. 37 
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“The morning after” in buying old-fashioned heating 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
diffuse the warmth so 
softly and genially that 
there is uniform comfort 
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SWEET CLOVER SEED 
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——— 
New Way Hand Corn Huskee 
he Besser Hand Corn Husker does the 
k better than the old tiresome way, 
it saves a lot of time on 


bushel of corn and at its low will 
pay for bo Bend for ve 
BESER MANUFACTURING CO., Fifth St., ALPENA, MICH. 
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ou ex to have for sale. Write us 
. A. BERRY SEED CO. Clarinda, ia, 
rere 
WEALTH IM INVENTIONS. Patent your 
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FARMER’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Their Unique Opportunity 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, Pres. Mass. Agri. College 








)R a generation there has been much 
discussion about the cooperative 
method of doing farm business in 
America. A great deal of cooperation is 
being practiced today. There seems to be 
a rapidly growing interest in the subject. 
And an A. we mistake the signs of the 
times, there is likely to be a very marked re- 
vival of business cooperation in American 
agriculture. Farmers are pretty thor- 
oughly convinced that they are not getting 
their share of what the consumer pays for 
farm products, and that the only way they 
ean get their share is through cooperation. 
But, in case of farm business, combination 
spells, not the trust, but the cooperative 
society. It is to be hoped that this co- 
operative movement will not develop too 
rapidly, will not have a mush-room growth 
but will be based on ample experience and 
wise leadership. We firmly believe that in 
the long run it must be the prevailing 
method of doing the farm business in the 
United States as it is now in other coun- 
tries of the workd. 
Good Foundation Ready 
One of the main factors in the early and 
rapid increase of cooperative farm business 
is the attitude and practice of the existing 
organizations of farmers. So far as num- 
bers and influence go, the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Union are generally recognized as 
the great farmers’ organizations of the 
present day—the Farmers’ Union in the 
South, and the Grange in the North. The 
two organizations together have mem- 
bers in practically every state in the 
Union, and in some states are exceedingly 
strong factors not only in the agricultural 
world, but in representing the farmers’ in- 
terests before the public and in the legis- 
iatures, 
Both organizations have taught and 
practised cooperation. The Grange was 
the original cooperative farmers’ society in 
\merica, at least on a large scale. In the 
early days the Grange developed many 
phases of agricultural cooperation, often 
buving supplic s, establishing cooperative 
stores, and, in a few cases, entering into 
cooperative manufacture. This endeavor 
had many vicissitudes, some successes, 
and a good many failures. In some states 
of the Union the Grange today carries on a 
very large amount of cooperative effort. 
especially in the purchase of supplies and 
through organization of mutual insur- 
ance. The Farmers’ Union has also from 
the beginning emphasized and practised 
cooperation. Perhaps the chief difference 
between the two organizations in this 
respect. is that the Grange has sought to 
make the local organization the unit of co- 
operation, whereas the Farmers’ Union 
has endeavored to place the whole strength 
of the national organization back of the 
cooperative movement, 
Heretofore both organizations have em- 
phasized the desirability of carrying on 
business cooperation exclusively among 
nembers of the organization. We may 
call this “inside cooperation.” But if there 
is any one principle that pervails above an- 
other in the cooperative efforts of Euro- 
pean farmers, itis that the cooperative so- 


ciety must be open to all those who can | 








benefit by it; that is, to all farmers who 
have the thing to sell that is sold by the 
cooperative society, or the thing to buy 
that is bought by the cooperative society. 
It is conceivable, of course, that the 
Grange and Farmers’ Union in the strong 
states might develop still further this “‘in- 
side ocoperation’’ and do it very effeetive- 
ly. But we believe that so far as agricul- 
ture in general is concerned, this will prove 
to be not. the strong method of cooperation. 
There must be special cooperative socicties 
for special purposes, entirely outside of 
these great organizations. What is to be 
the policy of the G » and Farmers’ 
Union on this point? Will they seek to 
encourage cooperation chiefly within their 
membership? Or will they take leadership 
in the broader eooperative movement? 
A Great Opportunity 

We believe that there has come to these 
organizations a unique queens con- 
sisting essentially in a willingness to use 
all the power of the organizations on behalf 
of sane, well-planned, sound movements 
for doing the agricultural business of the 
country on a collective or cooperative 
basis, irrespective of whether the coopera- 
tive societies to be developed are or are not 
to be composed chiefly of members of 
either the Grange or the Farmers’ Union. 
The teachings of these organizations are 
for cooperation; their mem have had 





experience in working together. If now 
this vast power and wide experience could | 
be utilized on behalf of a general coopera- 
tive movement, without the suspicion that 
these organizations are seeking primarily | 
to build up their own metivatthis or) 
treasury thereby, but are really working 
for the greatest. good of all farmers, irre- 
n orig of their affiliations, we believe 
that these organizations would render the 
greatest service of their history. 

I have no authority to speak for these 
organizations and they have not asked my 
advice; but 1 know many of their leaders 





versonally, and confidently believe that 
oth great organizations will rise to this 
splendid opportunity for leadership in 
American agriculture. 





“The farmer who goes to 
the city and jollies with street 
walking girls ought to have 
his pocket book stolen,” says 
General Ginger, ‘Nothin’ will 
teach them fellers any sense.” 







Arrange some sort of a receptacle for 
catching all the oil as it passes off after 
being used on the cream separator. It 
should not be used again on the separator, 
but is fine for use on other farm machinery 
and implements that do not require such a 
high grade oil. Mixing a little thicker oil 
with it will prove beneficial, as it is too thin 
for most uses. 





Some other publications guarantee their 
advertisers and some do not. Successful 
Farming does and never hesitates to make 
good. You can buy most anything | 
through Successful Farming and should 
do so in preference to other papers, It 
will result in much profit and satisfaction. 
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SICK DOCTOR 
Proper Food Put Him Right 





The food experience of a physician in 
his own case when worn at weak from 
sickness and when needing nourishment 
the worst way, is valuable: 

“An attack of grip, so severe it came 
near making an end of me, left my stom- 
ach in such condition I could not retain 
any ordinary food. I knew of course that 
I must have food nourishment or I could 
never recover. 

“I began to take four teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a day 
and for 2 weeks this was almost, my only 
food. It tasted so delicious that I enjoyed 
it immensely and my stomach it 
perfectly from the first mouthful. It was 
so nourishing I was quickly built back to 
normal health and strength. 

“Grape-Nuts is of great value as food 
to sustain life during serious attacks in 
which the stomach is so deranged it cannot 
digest and assimilate other foods. 

“I am convinced that were Grape-Nuts 
more widely used by physicians, 1t would 
save many lives that are otherwise lost 
from lack of nouvishment.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The most perfect food in the world. 
Trial of Grape-Nuts and cream 10 days 
proves. “There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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By P. G. ESTES 
N these days every farmer ships more or | run thro and paid without it. In cases 
less of his own produce and receives | where you have accepted damaged machin- 


more or less machinery, furniture, 
stock, etc., and the matter of claims for 
loss or damage to such articles or stock 
while in transit involves from 50 cents to 
several hundreds of dollars. 

There is a belief current that paying a 
claim is a thing as abhorrent to a railroad 
or express company as a compulsory hair- 
cut to a small boy, and that the proceedin; 
is attendedbyas much difficulty, delay an 
brain fag for the claimant as would be an 
attempt to secure the passage of a tariff 
bill through congress. 

This is an impression which I feel sure 
has never been knowingly fostered by the 
companies. They do believe in protecting 
themselves inst people whe see in a 
slight loss or damage case an opportunity 
to enrich themselves by doubling or treb- 
ling the real value of the article or animal. 
There are also those who try to make the 
—- pay claims which are wholly 


However, after fifteen years of railroad 
work, I can honestly say that I have yet 
to see the first just claim for loss or dam- 
age to goods in transit refused by either 
company; I have handled hundreds, that 
ran from 25 cents upward. 

To protect themselves against being 
called upon to make repeated payments 
for the same goods, the railroad companies 
insist that certain papers, (easy to obtain 
in any just case) accom every 
claim forwarded to the claim department. 
When the consignee asks for damages and 
the agent ins the requirements it is 
likely that the claimant will regard it as 
an evasion No has it to “beat” him and 
he at once feels that his deep-reoted opin- 
ion that all corporations are rebbers, has 


received ample confirmation. Others 
bring in part of the required , refuse 
to secure the balance and complain 


bitterly when the claim is greatly delayed, 
or not paid at all. 

A merchant can refund meney for dam- 
aged goods upon the mere word of a known 
customer; it is manifestly impossible for a 
railroad company to do this, yet they are 
expected to do that very thing in some 
cases. For instance, I have had a man 
with a claim for some damaged furniture, 
which had been repaired by a dealer, come 
in for payment of his less and the oaly 
thing he produced to support the claim 
was a postal bearing an invoice number 
of a mail order house. He never really be- 
lieved my courteous explanation either, 
and instead of mailing me the other papers 
dropped the matter. 

If you are short all or part of your shi 
ment, or goods are damaged, call the 
agent’s attention to the fact and insist 
upon a notation to that effect being placed 
upon the expense bill. Then, having pai 
the freight, attach the expense bill to the 
original invoice of the shipment, or a copy, 
to which the agent must certify, your own 
statement of the amount of your loss 
made out as you would make out a bill 
against an individual, and the original 
bill of lading issued for the shipment. 
Turn these over to your local agent to be 
forwarded to his claim department. 

Quite often it is practically impossible 
to obtain the original bill of lading issued 
to shipper and when a good reason can be 
shown for failure to do so, the claim will be 





one year, ox, bull, steer, 
calf or hog, $10; sheep or goat, $3 


declared and 


thereof 


tisement in another pa 
in Successful Farming; if not, ask us about 
it. 
answerin, : 
pears in Successful Farming. This applies 
our guarantee bond to you and makes you 
safe whether you buy from dealer or direct. 


ery and furniture, and had same repaired, 
be particular to obtain a receipt for money 
paid for labor and repairs and attach this 
to other papers 

™n making claims against express com- 
panies the procedure is practically the 
Invoice, or certifi 


same copy of same 
your own bill nst vena original 
receipt if possible to obtain; where goods 


are repaired, receipted bill of repairmen, 
and receipt for charges, bearing short or 
bad order notation by agent 
Where damages ere not discovered until 
goods are unpacked or unwrapped, and 
where the fault is plainly with the carriers 
the —_ should be shown to agent in or- 
der that proper notations may be made re- 
garding tae “‘concealed 
In filing claims the local agent should 
be approached and except in rare cases 
you will find him willing to do his part to 
secure payment of just claims. Should he 
be lax, or refuse you fair treatment, the 
matter can be ¢ up direct with the 
claim tments and satisfaction ob- 
tained. owever, be sure that you are 
fair and reasonabis yourself, before taking 
such step. Im many cases delay is un 
avoidable as the will have to be re- 
ferred toseveral different junction officials, 
and one careless, slow official who has the 
pigeon-hole habit can delay the work of 
otherwise efficient and rapid moving 


an 
claim department 

A new ruling makes obligatory the filing 
of claims wi four months of loss or 


damage. It is my advice to file your claim 
in all cases at the gee de moment. 
Records are then available and prompt 
action may be expected 

Claims for lose or injury to animale in 
transit are handled as are other clai:.s, 
but lack of knowledge as to the traffic 
regulations on this latter question causes 


= trouble and some useless lawsuits. 


animals of all kinds there is a standard 


valuation. Unless the — —_* 
reight accord- 


higher valuation and pa 


ingly, he can collect only the tariff valu- 


ation, which is as follows: 


Each horse or mule, $100; colt under 
$50; cow, $30; 


Values greater than those above may be 
yment made by adding ten 
e rate per hundred weight 
‘or each one hundred cent or fraction 
Thies being in accordance with 
the Western Classification in effect west 


r cent to 


of Chicago 


Matters of ioss or damage to stock and 


property along the right of way are gener- 
ally taken up with division superintendent 
and referre 
paid | for investigation 


by him to proper officials 


The cynic said there is one sure way of 


making one’s self remembered by one’s 
friends—to borrow of them frequently 


When you are interested in an adver- 
r, see if it is also 


If it is, tell the advertiser you are 
the advertisement which ap- 
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Hansen’s 
Gloves 


HEY fit so acd age are so 
soft and pliable that your 
hands are at home for any 

work you have todo. They save 
yon money, because they save your 
nds, as well as your pocket, 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 











HIS part of the Southwest 


the best crops this y 


rop far exceeds even that year. We do 
not expect to ever live to see the year in 
hich Kansas will raise more and better 
heat than she did in 1914. 


On this farm the best corn was raised 
isting on land which was plowed one 

ar ago. All the listed corn in this sec- 

1 is good if planted on ground that has 
been plowed inside of the last two years 
Corn listed on ground which has not been 
wed for a number of years is not so good 

d showed first the effects of a long dry 
pell we had between July 8th and August 


l(th 


\s in many other years the corn which 
was medium early has made the best yield. 
The big varieties, which take the whole 

son to mature, are almost sure to get 
hurt by dry weather sometime between 
June and September. For this locality 
we prefer corn that is pretty well matured 
by August 15th. The late varieties make 
a big show with stalks twelve feet high, 
but only once in about every six years is 


there a moisture to fully mature an ear on 
euch a stalk, 
If any crop can be said to be a failure 


here this year It is flax. For some reason 
flax was very poor. It is usually thought 
that flax is sure to make a good crop in 
any vear that oats do well, but this-is one 
of the times it missed. The average yield 
of flax this year was only about four to five 
bushels an acre; the price was about $1.40 
a bushel, so one can see that flax is not a 
very paying crop. 

\ll kafir was good here this year no 
matter whether from imported seed from 
Africa or from seed that had been grown 
here for vears. The kafir on this farm was 
from imported African seed, and it is the 
best crop we have raised in years. On 
other farms in this neighborhood there is a 

reat deal of smut in the imported kafir 
Ve are told that this smut germ is in the 
seed when it is planted, and that a bath 
of formaldehyde will kill it. The smut 
germ may be in the seed but it is certain 
that weather conditions at blooming time 
have much to do with its development. 
Vv ‘ have seen kafir fields planted from the 
bin one of which would be full of 
amut while the other would be entirely 
free from it. The smut germ might have 
been present in both lots of seed but con- 
ditions were not right to develop it in the 
last lot, so none appeared. 


SLI 


It now appears certain that the surest 


grain crop that can be raised here in a 
dry season is feterita. Feterita planted in 
this neighborhood May 15th was ripe 


August 15th, and ready to feed. If plant- 
ed later, say about June Ist to 15th, it will 
ipen even quicker. It will make a good 
grain crop on Jess moisture than any other 
ever saw. But feterita has its 


rop we 
of them is that the fodder is | 


ults; one 
very poor. 


has raised , 
ear they have 
had since 1909, and the small grain | 





Bound feterita from which the | quality of feed. 


grain heads have been cut is just a little | 


higher in feeding value than bound broom 
sticks?’ stock will eat off the leaves but will 
not touch the stalks if they can get any- 


thing else to eat. 
Feterita is like many members of the | 
} n famnly in that it can stand ad-| 
hette han an prosperity 


A ' foot cleaners to 7 Is 


| been giving it a trial in Oklahom 


farmer in this township who had in a large 
acreage of feterita this year, told us that 
had the wet weather of the week of July 
4th continued much longer his crop would 
have been a total loss. The feterita was on 
pretty good soil and the wet week had the 
effect of making it fall down. We have 
heard that this is one of the faults of the 
new crop so if it cannot stand wet weather, 
it will not be a sure crop here; one of these 
times we will have the old time wet seasons 
again, and they may continue for a term 
of years. 


If there is one thing proven by weather 
statistics it is that rainfall for a term of | 
ten years does not vary greatly in any sec- 
tion of country. It may be that some year 
of the ten will be very dry, but there will 
be some of the ten wet enough so that the 
average rainfall for the whole term will | 
be almost the same as any other ten years 
of which records have been kept. For a 
number of years now rainfall has been de- 
ficient in all that part of the country lying 
between the Missouri river and the Rocky 
mountains. This deficiency will certainly 
be made up and we may look for some wet 
seasons again soon. It is true, we have 





been looking for them for the last two 
years, and they have not arrived but they | 
will come; there is not the slightest doubt | 
about that. 


| 

There is a large section in Oklahoma, | 
and a smaller one in Kansas in which a 
very large wheat crop was r but in| 
which corn was almost a failure. In that 
yart of the country more wheat is bei 
fed to farm animals than ever before. 
short time ago, when wheat was high in 
price, we saw it stated in a farm journal 
that the day of feeding wheat to animals, 
like the day of burning corn for fuel, had 
gone never to return. Now we do not 
ex act to ever again see corn burned for 
fuel but it is very probable that wheat will 
be fed to animals for many years yet. 
When corn sells for as much a bushel as 
wheat, and when a farmer has a large 
amount of wheat and no corn we must not 
expect him to go to any expense to ex- 
change the wheat for corn. A bushel of 
wheat will put almost as much meat on 
a hog as a bushel of corn, but it is likely 
that if he had half a bushel of each he 
would do better than with a whole bushel 
of either kind alone. 


A plant lately introduced in the South- 
west and which is showing up very well in 
the dryer districts is Sudan grass. Like all 
drouth resisters it is of the sorghum famliy, 
and while it makes considerable seed, it is 
more of a hay or fodder crop than it is a 
grain crop. We have a friend who has 
and his 
report is quite favorable. It can be either 

ylanted in rows and cultivated or sown 
Geandeant. In that section of Okiahoma in 
which our friend lives it is cut for feed with 
grain binders while green, and shocked the 
same as wheat. In that rather dry locality 
it cures perfectly and makes a very fine 
It is probable that until 
seed becomes more plentiful and cheap, 
this crop will be planted in rows and culti- 
vated, for it takes less seed in this way and 
yroduces much more seed than if sown 
Eecadeast. -H. C. Hatch, Kan 
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Give. 


Real Service 


Snug foot comfort and surprisingly 


long wear. That's what you get when 
you buy Top Notch Rubber Boots. 


They are made under exclusive U.S 
Patents from selected rubber that can- 
not crack or split. This patented con- 
struction puts into these boots wear- 
~ qualities that make them toughest 

and strongest for the farmer's use. 


BENOWSEFALLS 


RUBBER BOOTS 


They stand up under the hardest 
ooage in all kinds of weather, in all 
ki of rough places and for al] kinds 
of work. 

Double thick gum sole, spading shank, extre 
heavy outside vamp reinforcement and patented 
ribbed legs. Tough and strong as whale bone— 
strengthened and doubly protected at every 
wearing point. 

The “T N™ Cross onevery boot is our pledge 
to you that it will wear well and last Jong. 


Leok for this cross when you ask for 
Beacon Falls Top Notch Rubber Boots at 
your dealer's. 
Write for Booklet “M” and name of dealer : 
in your neighborhood. Address nearest branch. : 


Beacon Fails Rubber 
Shoe Co. 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 


Minsepte. 311-15, Ist A ts 
‘Breedvay. 
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TOWER’S FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 





A. J. TOWER CO. 


BOSTON 


73H BRN 
FORD Two Ci COMPRESSION STARTER 














ositively guar- 
— Tey to bes Wren for ctreular 
SANDBO STARTER CO., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 





LIGHTNING AND WIRE FENCES 

Not long after Ben Franklin flirted with 
“the juice,” coaxed it down a wet kite 
string and watched it ee from the end 
of an iron key, somebody invented the 
lightning rod. After being discredited for 
years by its too zealous advocates, aided 
and abetted by shifty individuals who 
stayed all night and left an innocent con- 
tract, which later proved to be a promis- 
sory note, in the hands of an innocent 
surchaser, people began to regard the 
fightning rod as a creation of the evil one. 
Yet science assures us that a heavy, well 
grounded, well insulated rod on a building 
is & protection. 

Statistics show that more fires in the 
country occur from lightning than from 
any other cause but that a house or barn 

roperly rodded is virtually immune 
ons loss through electric shock. 

A week ago a neighbor lost a valuable 
horse and two cows, and yesterday morn- 
ing he found two more cows dead in almost 
the same spot, which seems to disprove the 
old saying that “lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place.”’ 

There are no figures available to show 
how many cattle and other farm animals 
are killed every year by lightning. Most 
of these losses occur when stock huddle 
against a wet wire fence in a storm. The 
instinct is strong in animals to drift before 
a storm until they are stopped by some 
obstacle. It is the old plains trick of pre- 
senting tails to the enemy and keeping 
moving. 

A few years ago I saw »hotograph of 
twenty-seven steers lying fm in a row 
along a wire fence where all had been killed 
by lightning as it sought relief through 
that particular piece of wire conduction 
to the earth below. After a man gets a 
dose like that he feels like taking a pre- 
ventive so it will not occur again. 

Doubtless the number of animals lost 
this way amounts to a large total yearly. 
This suggests, of course, a remedy, or more 
properly speaking, some mode of avoiding 
this particular kind of calamity. 

Loss from lightning can be side-stepped 
by putting lightning rods on the fence. 
No, not having them stick up in the air as 
they do on the big red barn, but essentially 
the employment of the same principle. A 
heavy copper or iron wire should be solidly 
cngies to a post every hundred feet or so, 
and closely connected with each wire of the 
fence. 1t should be number nine or heavier. 
[t should be sunk four or five feet into the 
ground, or at least until it connects with 
permanently wet soil. An easy way to 
make the hole for this wire is to use water 
and a stiff, sharp, iron rod. Start a hole 
close to the post with a spade. Pour ina 
little water, jam the sharp point into the 
ground a few inches, and Net the water 
soak in. A very deep hole can be thus 
nae in a few minutes and the wire insert- 
ea. 

These ground wires will carry the elec- 
tric current into the earth in a storm with- 
out any explosions. Otherwise the dis- 
charge from the clouds runs along the 
wires looking for a chance to zip off into 
the earth. It simply follows its nature to 
seek the lines of least resistance which, of 
course, are invariably by the best con- 
ductor. Iron, steel and copper are better 
conductors than wood, glass and rubber. 
Wet hide is a good conductor and if a cow 








or horse happens to be standing near the 
fence when the current is sputtering along | 
the wires hungering for mother earth, it 
goes through the body of that animal with | 
deadly effect. 
I had a fence struck by lightning not | 
long ago. It was sure some fireworks. | 
Five posts were splintered, the wires were | 


broken and down for over two-hundred | § 


feet. If there had been a few ground 
wires there then, the fence would not have 
been injured. Luckily no stock was near 


—H. A. B 
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ates Ot Rep Soman lers everywhere may take advan 
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unusually liberal 


order house, could make 4 m7 
ul. Most farmers meet their obligations when they 

eel their crops and stock. That’s when yoncan settle with us—pay 
ell or part in 6 or 9 months ora year if you like. 


The Great Hartman’s 
60th Anniversary Sale 


To us, this 60th Anniversary Sale means pride in achieve- 
-saving Flees os hate have 


a 
the one word—U: 


ORDER AS MUCH AS You LIKE 


The specially advertised items and prices shown here are only 
the merest suggestions of truly wenderted bargains hereawaiting you 
during our great 60th Anniversary SouvenirSale. Order oneor all of 
them. Don’t send a penny in advance or make de ot of ope kind. 
Your credit is absolutely good—and it is wide open red tape—no 
references—no mortgages—no security of any po nee extra 
— Hartman trusts you a and oe an we ‘ou to pay for 
any amount of you see fit to ord ely at your own 
convenience. ever before have such ~, oe liberal terms 
been made by any concern in the entire history of merchandising! 
30 Days Free Examination. At the end of a month you are privi- 
leged to return any art__le if not perfectly satisfactory. Hartman 
cheerfully pays freight both ways. 


tay shen Souvenir Bargain Book 


Hartman Free Souvenir Bargain Book og — la in home furnish- 


eit incl including wondrous assortments of carpe dra in actual 
and designs: hed from theoriginals, Is. Teiefike bringing nbn your tome 
stocks pn A mae pets, Stoves, Silverware—everything in home f Selaichhugo—aneny 


times the size of the city stores. 
Don’t Fafi te Write a Postal Today Fer Your FREE Copy and 
®peciat Parm Credit Pian. 






foceay NO Money In Advance > 
No Reference Asked = (oven 
(eRe MA aE REE 
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Built to Run Without Trouble 


(@) There is enough trouble on the farm without 
engine trouble. You don’t want an engine you have to 
tinker with allthe time. You can buy an engine at 
most any price—as iow as you want to pay. But when 
you get a cheap engine, your troubles have just begun. 
Cushman Gasoline Engines are built to run 
without trouble. Very quiet and steady, because of 
throttle governor and perfect balance. No jerky, wobbly, 


explosive hit and miss running. Economical of fuel. Very 
light weight and easy to move around from job to job. 
8 H.P. used for Filling § Ses. Grinding. is, Sewing, on Hay Ba 
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and Corn Pickers. ruck Outfit ea bs. With Gluten Pulley 


Cushman | Light Weight Engine 


For All Farm Work— 4 to 20 H. P. 


Equipped with Schebler Carburetor. 
Mounted on skid or! track. Peter Adolph, 
Hartley, Ia., : ““Weused your 8 H.P. 
all winter on 8-inch feed grinder, to 
nd for 9) head cattle and 90 head 
ogs. We have shelled 400 bushels of 
corn with 4-holesheller in 2 hours on 2's 
gallons gasoline.”’ Before buying send 
for 40-page Cushman Book—it’s free. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
816 North 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Shelling Outfit at Taylor, Nebr. 
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OBJECTS OF RURAL CREDIT 





A Few Examples 
By R. C. MILLIKEN 






¥: my September article I merely point- | Value is contained in the kernels and forty 


ed out 


the difference between the | per cent in the stalk and leaves. With the 


European rural capital and rural credit | grain worth one and one-half billion dol- 


systems, showing that the object of their 


lars, the feed value of the rest of the crop 


rural capital societies was to make long | isa billion dollars. Atleast ninety per cent 
time loans with which to buy homes, | of the feed value of the stalk is fost under 
while the object of the rural credit so- | the present system of farm management— 


cieties was to supply funds for the pro-| 


duction of agriculture and conservation of 
agricultural products. It shall be my pur- 
pose in this article to be more specific as 
to the objects of those rural credit societies. 

It must be borne in mind that those in- 
stitutions do not furnish credit for house- 
bold purposes, nor any articles which the 
farmer may consume. The funds supplied 
by them must be used in productive agri- 
ulture, or to conserve agricultural prod- 
And it is because this credit is 
used exclusively for productive purposes 
that it has been so beneficial to all inter- 
Credit used for that purpose is a 
blessing to mankind, but when it is used 
for speculation or over-consumption it is 


ucta. 


esta, 





injurious to the general public as well as to 
the particular individual so using it. 

The rural credit societies furnish money 
with which to buy fertilizers and seeds, 
farm machinery and stock of all kinds— 
milech eows and brood sows, cattle and 
other stock to which farmers feed their 
grain and forage crops—silos, cooperative 
neighborhood dairies, threshers, etc., etc. 
And the farmers who obtain credit for 
these Purposes pay a very low rate of in- 
terest, ranging from three to five per cent, 
and they get that credit on much longer 
time than the regular banks would furnish 
it, six months to three years time. 

Preserving Soil Fertility 

lime in the matter of the farmer’s credit 
wants is an important factor. For in- 
stance, take the case of a piece of land 
which has been robbed of humus and nitro- 
gen. Instead of throwing that land out the 
farmer should invest something like $4 in 
vetch or clover seed and turn the crop 
under green. It will require from eighteen 
months to two vears to realize anything 
from that investment, but it is an invest- 
ment well worth the price of the seed and 
labor expended in preparing the seed-bed 
and turning the crop under. But the 
farmer cannot afford to make that invest- 
ment unless he obtains credit for a long 
time and at a low rate of interest. 

Crop rotation and the best use of farm 
manures are essential to the building up 
and maintaining of soil fertility. Many | 
farmers are unable to rotate their crops 
to best advantage owing to lack of suffi- 
cient fencing. It has been proven over 
and over that a manure spreader not only 
saves labor but makes it possible to obtain 
greater value from the manure. Rural 
credit would enable a farmer to obtain 
funds for the purchase of the necessary 
fencing material and fora manurespreader 

| shall direct attention to another im- 
portant matter in which farm credit could 
be used to great advantage in this country, 
namely, in the construction of silos. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, long before 
the Christian era, preserved their forage 
crops in silos, principally cheap under- 
ground silos. In a bulletin gotten out by 
the Agricultural Department of the 
United States it is claimed that if our corn 
crop alone were preserved in silos it would 











mean an annual saving of one billion dol- 
lars. Let me quote from it: 

The greatest waste in any single in- 
dustry in this country is made with the 


orn crop. The grain of the annual corn 


a waste with this crop alone of almost a 
billion dollars.”’ 

But it is out of the question to think of 
ever inaugurating a universal use of silos 
until the farmers have better credit facili- 
ties than they now have. 

(Note: Some bankers loan to farmers 
without interest to build silos. They are 
wise. But most of them do not.—Editor.) 

Reclaiming Wet Land 


Another way in which rural credit could 


be made of t advantage is in the 
chase of drain tile. On many farms 
are considerable areas which are idle, or 


pretenty non-productive, on account of 
ack of adequate drainage. These areas 
contain the most. productive soil and if it 
were possible for the owner to obtain 
sufficient funds on a short time loan and 
at a low rate of interest to enable him to 
provide proper drainage, the land would 
pay off the loan in a very few years. 

We are now confronted with the great- 
est’ catastrophe which has befallen the 
world since the dawn of creation in the 
European war which is at present being 
waged. It has been estimated that the 
waste of that war will aggregate the stu- 
pendous sum of seventy billion dollars! 








Sir George Pais, Editor Statist, of London, | 


claims that the American securities owned 
by foreigners the first of this year amount- 
ed to six billion dollars, 

When peace is declared many of those 
securities will be sent for sale and thus 
cause a glut in our security markets. That 
the interest rate will be increased perma- 
nently no thoughtful person will for a 
moment question. The interests which 
will suffer most from that condition will be 
those industries operating without any or- 
ganized systems of credit. That means 
that the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try are bound to suffer more than any 
other. It therefore behooves every 
thoughtful American citizen to reform our 
rural credit system, and the sooner it is 
begun the better able we will be to prevent 
a calamity which is sure to overtake us 
under our present system, or lack of arur 
credit system. The 63rd Congress shoul 
be memorialized to create a rural credit 
system for personal farm credit. 





A BARREL SMOKE HOUSE 

A barrel or box that is large enough 
will do, but I use a piano box, az several 
pieces of meat can be smoked in it at the 
Same time. 

I make a hole 4 feet from where the 
box is to stand, and dig a trench from the 
hole to the box deep enough so a stove 
pipe willgoin. A » must be made in 
the bottom of the box for the smoke to go 
through. I cover the fire-place with a 
pice of sheet iron to shut off drafts and 
make the smoke go through the stove 
pipe to the box. To prevent “over amok- 
ing’’ just quit making a smoke.—C. Long, 


Kans. 


It is only reasonable to think that the 


feed cutter will mean a saving of almost one- | 


half the roughage, since, by cutting it u 


fine, the stock will come nearer eating all | 











crop of the United States is worth on the | of it than where they must pick it out and | 


farms one and one-half billion dollars. In 
pe corn piant * Ty per cel 


t of the food | 


chop it up themselves by a much slower 
I rocess 








OU can clear an acre or more 
of stumps a day. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enabies 
ou to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
t—and $750.00 in crops 

Get the 


















Why not 

Write Us Now 
Book tells all tne 
acts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 


ition that will interest you. Address 
Kercuces MFG. GO. 120 23rd St., Centerville, lows 
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AT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
ROWING SECTION—ALONG THE 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


IA, THE CAROLINAS, GEOR. 
Ola, ALABAMA and FLORIDA. Write to 
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saw flopping— makes thin. 
emooth —saws ler. One man cu 
two men with ecrosscut. Write for free catalog 
Y-77 and low price offer with agency. 

FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 161 W. Barrisen St., Crcage, [i 











LIGHT KEROSENE $600 


ORS s990 
powerful light 
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Band Catalog FREE 


Any instro- 
ment on 
Free Trial. 








Please take the troyble to mention 


| Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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AN ALFALFA EXPERIENCE 


HE following letter from an Ohio 
member of Our Million Acre Alfalfa 
Club contains much that should be 

of value and encouragement to those who 

contemplate growing this wonderful! crop. 

We give it just as it was received: 

“T am located in the portion of Ohio 
known as the non-glaciated area. The big 
glacier or sheet of ice which is supposed to 
have planed off the hills, filled up the 
valleys and ground the rocks into soil in 
northern Ohio, failed to reach this section 
and consequently we have land which is 
more rolling and generally well drained, 
though om ae a little less fertile, than 
the majority of glacial soils 

‘‘There had been no alfalfa grown in my 
immediate vicinity, but I had read muc 
of its value as a soil builder and of the 
large yields of exceptionally rich feed 
obtained from it, and in the early spring 
of 1913 I decided that I would try a few 
acres 

“Having made this decision I began to 
read all the literature I could obtain rela- 
tive to the methods which had proved 
most successful under various conditions. 
| found that the majority of evidence was 
in favor of late summer or fall sowing and 
decided to postpone seeding until the last 
week in July or first week in August. 
“Nevertheless, I began to make prepara- 
tion in the spring. The field selected con- 





: tained a little more than three acres. The 
soil is a sandy loam of average fertility, 
underlaid by clay at a depth of from 
eighteen inches to two feet. The clay is 


fairly heavy, but I had noticed that the 
roots of red clover penetrated it without 
apparent trouble. The field had been in 
corn in 1912 and had been kept almost 
entirely free from weeds. 

“As early in the spring as the land would 
do to work, I plowed it to a depth of five 
inches and sowed early oats.” 

Tests His Soil 

“While the oats were wing I pur- 
chased ten cents worth of litmus paper at 
the drug store and tested soil from several 
places in the field to see if it was sour. In 
every case, it turned the litmus paper red 
and I knew that I must apply lime before 
alfalfa would thrive. I also obtained sam- 
ples of seed from four seedsmen, specifying 
in each case that it must be seed grown 
without irrigation and under climatic con- 
ditions as nearly similar to those of my 
section as possible. Each of the seedsmen 
told me the section from which their seed 
was obtained. The samples of seed were 
sent to our state experiment station and 
tested for purity and vitality. In a short 
time the report of the test was received 
so that before the oats were ripe I had 
ordered and received a sufficient amount 
of the seed which showed the best test. 
| had also investigated the prices of dif- 
ferent forms of lime and obtained enough 
ground quick-lime to give my land a dress- 
ing of one and one-half tons to the acre. 

“The oats were cut for hay on June 
25th, and the land was plowed immediate- 
ly, my aim being to plow only about four 
inches deep. anure was applied to the 
plowed ground at the rate of ten spreader 
loads to the acre, part of the manure being 
from the stable and part from the barn- 
yard, the latter consisting principally of 
rotted straw. After the manure had 
disced into the soil, the lime was applied 


'and mixed with the surface soil by har- 


h | waited for a favorable season for sowing. 
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rowing. Between the time of plowing and 
the time of seeding I used the harrow often 
enough to keep a dust mulch on the sur- 
face at all times. As the land had been 
kept free from weeds the year before, I 
experienced no difficulty in keeping them 
from making a start by harrowing at 
frequeat intervals. In some seasons and 
on land where weeds had been allowed to 
seed, I presume it would be necessary to 
use a disc. 

“The question of inoculation puzzled me 
for a time but I finally decided to use a 
pure culture of bacteria and obtained a 
sufficient supply to treat the amount of 
seed required for my field. 

“Then, with everything ir readiness, I 


This, however, did not come and I decided 
to sow my seed and take a chance on 
favorable weather afterward. As there 
had been no heavy rains after the land 
was plowed. the soil seemed a little looge, | 
so I used a heavy roller to compact it. 
The seed was then inoculated and divided 
into two equal parts. One part was sown 
in one direction and the other at right 
angles to the first, thus insuring a more 
even distribution than if it had all been 
sown one way. The seeding was done in 
the evening and the seed covered immedi- 
oy! by harrowing. This was on August 
8rd. 
Makes Good Fall Growth 

“About one week after seeding we had 
almost an inch of rainfall and while the 
fall was rather dry there were light rains 
now and then which, with the moisture 
in the ground, were sufficient to enable my 
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This Light-Weight Mogul 


Just Fits Your Med- 


hae the past, tractors good 
enough for you to buy have 
been too big for your farm. 


Now comes the light 12-25 
Mogul oil tractor, bringing ideal 
power for small and medium 
size farms. 


Here are points in which the 12-25 
Mogul meets your needs: It weighs 
less than six ‘horses, yet it does the 
work of twelve. It 1s built from a 
radically new design, compact, simple 
and convenient, to handle as much 
work as many other tractors nearly 
twice it? weight. It runs on the 
cheapest and most convenient fuel 
It is a one-mat tractor and can be 
operated ali day long from a comfort- 
able seat in the “ab. It can be han- 
died as easily as an automobile. When 
equipped with our new, efficient, inex- 
pensive self-steering device, the opera- 
tor may leave the cab at any time to 
make necessary adjustments of plows, 
ete. 


The Mogul! 12-25 is the tractor for 
use on the average farm everywhere. 
Let us tell you where you may see one. 
Write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


a 
CHICAGO U.S. A. 








alfalfa to make a good growth. When the 
first killing freeze occured the plants 


———_— 


averaged more than six inches in height. F: 


“The alfalfa was not injured in the 
least during the winter and in the spring 
it was the first thing on my farm to start 
growth. In the early part of May I ex- 








amined the roots of a number of plants 
and found them well supplied with nodules 
“We have cut it twice this season and 


a third cutting is assured, with a possi- |’ 


bility of some pasturage after cutting the 


third time. We will not pasture it, how- |) 


ever, unless we can do so and still leave 
a good growth to go into the winter. 
While we did not have facilities handy 
for weighing the hay, I am satisfied the 
one field of a little more than three acres 
has yielded fully ten tons of first class hay 
from the first two cuttings. 

“Our experience in feeding alfalfa has 
hot really n but I am going to try 
it on all kinds of stock, including chickens, 
this winter. The hay certainly looks and 
smells good enough to eat. 1 believe that 
it is worth more to me for feeding than 
can be obtained for the hay on the market, 
but even at market value, you can see 
that I have obtained a handsome income 
from the land. My experience thus far 
certainly justifies me in being a booster 
for alfalfa and I truly believe that there 
are thousands of farmers who would find 
it profitable to start a patch, at least as 
large as mine.—J. F. H., Ohio, 


The advertising index is a catalog of 
farm and seen lies; the editorial 
index, a catalog of iiateation. 


| Greater Value—Lower Price 








OLYMPIC—46—$1375 


45 H. P. 4 Cylinder—Wheelbase 117 inches 
34x4 tires, non-skid in rear Left drive. 








Thirteen years of constant study of the buyers 
needs; thirteen years of continuous develop- 
ment in factory efficiency are expressed in these 
two Jackson is. In them is incorporated 
endurance, power 
and comfort. No other cars can possibly offer 
Let us send you the catalog that 
tells you the whole story. Write and we will 
gladly advise you Of the nearest J dealer. 


48 SIX—$1650 
tt 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 


1512 BE. Maia St. 
JAC a MICH. 
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THE VALUE OF CROP ROTATION 


The Soil Shows Its Appreciation 


By J. A. KRALL 


OES your corn 

field look like 

No. 1? If it 

does, the lack of crop 

rotation is largely re- 

sponsible, Ten years 

on continuous crop- 

ping to corn has re- 

duced the yields in 

this field fully forty- 
five per cent. 

Fieid 1 jas been 
cropped to cern con- 
tinuously for a period 
of ten years. Field 2 
has been foxmed for 
the same period of 
time, but und@ a 
four-year rotation No. 1. Corn was planted on this iand contin- 
consisting of first uously for 10 years. Any difference? 
year, oats;second 
year, clover; third, and fourth years, corn. For the season just 
past, field 1 produced 31.1 bushels of corn to the acre, while 
field 2 yielded corn that made 74.6 bushels per acre, a difference 
of 43.5 bushels per acre, which can be attributed entirely to 
crop rotation. Both of these fields have been plowed, seeded, 
cultivated, and harvested at the same time, and each have a 
similar soil. 

Records show that the average yield of corn on field 1 for the 

ast ten years is 50 bushels per acre, as compared with 67 
Pushels per acre on field 2, or a difference of 17 bushels in favor 
of the crop rotation. If the same difference in yields had oc- 
cured between two 50-acre fields, which could easily be the 
case, the loss in ten years would amount to 8,500 bushels of 
corn. With corn valued at 50 cents a bushel this loss would 
amount to $4,250 or $425 a year. It does not look reasonable, 
but it’s the truth. 

We are now impressed with the fact that continuous cropping 
of corn is almost a crime, and in some countries where intensive 
farming is practiced it would be a crime. 

Value of Legumes in Rotation 

The thing we want to know now is—what is the value of the 
different kinds of crop rotations? Practically every farmer 
practices some kind of rotation which usually consists of corn 
and small grains in various combinations. But how many are 
growing some leguminous crop in their rotation? There has 
been a great deal said of late about the use of various legumes 
in the rotation, but the average farmer does not feel like turning 
his farm into an experiment station. Happily for the farmer, 
however, he has at his disposal the results of many experiments 
which have been conducted at various state experiment stations 
that have shouldered the responsibility of trying all of these 
new ideas. 

The Iowa Experiment Station has been conducting experi- 
ments covering a period of five years, which show the value of 
legumes in crop rotation, as compared with rotations of corn and 
small grains. The following data show the value of a two- 
year rotation of corn and oats, and a three-year rotation con- 
sisting of oats, clover, and corn. The rotation of corn and 
oats yielded on an average 56.22 bushels of corn and 50.38 
bushels of oats for the five year period, while the three-year 
rotation, which included clover, gave an average of 66 bushels 
of oats, 2.26 tons of clover, and 63.5 bushels of corn to the acre. 

This five-year average shows that the addition of clover in 
the rotation is responsible for an increased yield of 7.28 bushels 
corn, and 15.62 bushels oats, per acre. In addition to the in- 
creased yields the soil has been enriched and kept in an ex- 
cellent condition by the growing and turning under of clover 
sod. If we could turn an X-ray on the yields for the last ten 
years of those farms where a legume crop has been included in 
the rotation, and on those farms where no legume has been 
used, we would be surprised at the revelation. It is these little 
losses from year to year that keep many farmers from becoming 
prosperous, 
Manure and Cowpeas Experiment 

Rotations which include manure and other legumes besides 
clover have been tried at various times. The following ro- 
tations have been in use for a period of ten years, and their 
comparison will give us an idea as to the value of manures and 
cowpeas in the rotation. The rotations are alike with the 
exception that in one cowpeas are grown with the corn, and in 
the other 1600 pounds of manure per acre are applied to the 
clover sod just before it is plowed under in the fall. The main 
rotation consists of first year, oats; second year, clover; and 
third and fourth years corn, with the exceptions made above. 

The average yieids per acre for a period of ten years for the 
rotation including cowpeas in the corn are as follows: corn 
61.15 bushels; oats, 50.21 bushels, and clover 2.31 tons. For 
the rotation including 1600 pounds of manure the yield was 








corn 71.92 bushels; 
oats 58.95 bushels; 
and clover 2.75 tons 
per acre. Where the 
manure entered into 
the rotation there 
was a marked in- 
crease in yield 
amounting to 10.77 
bushels of corn, 8.74 
bushels of oats, and 
.5 ton of clover. 

We would conclude 
from these results 
that the manure fur- 
nishes more available 
plant food, and that 
cowpeas grown in the 
No. 2. A perfect stand on land where a four- corn are detrimen- 

year rotation was used. tal to the growth of 
both crops, especially 
during dry seasons. However, this does not mean that cowpeas 
cannot enter into the rotations. Manure cannot always be ob- 
tained, and when it is necessary to keep the soil well supplied 
with humus, cowpeas can be used to an advantage. One of the 
possible combinations would be to seed the oats stubble soon 
after harvest, which would give sufficient time for a fair growth 
before frost. When so grown the crop should be plowed under 
in the fall if possible, since a large per cent of the valuable ele- 
ments are lost when all winter. Sweet clover is a valu- 
able soil builder, but unless cut at just the right time the hay 
is not equal to clover. Alfalfa does not fit into any of the best 
rotations for the corn belt because of its slow growth when first 
seeded, and as a crop it is more suitable for a permanent pas- 
ture or for hay land. 

It is a common belief among men who have been working on 
soil problems that most soils are deficient in humus and to 
some extent in phosphorus. Rarely does the farmer get too 
much organic matter in the soil where the annual rainfall is 
thirty inches or more. The successful farmer can well adopt 
as his motto: “Use a crop rotation that includes a leguminous 
crop, and return to the soil as much organic matter as is pos- 


sible.” 
Continuous One-Cropping Disastrous 

The corn*root worm is responsible for some of the decreased 

yields on land continuously cropped to corn. This imsect is 
counted among the worst enemies of the corn crop. Living as it 
does on the corn roots, the continuous cropping of corn pro- 
duces ideal conditions in which these insects a at an 
alarming rate. When present in large numbers the corn becomes 
weakened and is easily blown down which means a decreased 
yield. 
” Crop rotation is the only weapon necessary to successfully 
combat these insects. The fact that they cannot live upon 
the roots of crops other than corn and that their eggs are al- 
ways laid in corn fields, makes it possible to destroy them with 
comparative ease. 

Corn planted in a field which grew some other crop the pre- 
ceding year is not damaged by root worms. Late in the sum- 
mer the worms turn to little green beetles about the size of a 
grain of wheat and some of the beetles from an infected field 
are likely to fly into our field which is growing its first crop and 
deposit eggs. These eggs hatch the following spring and if the 
field is planted in corn a second time, the crop is damaged to a 
limited extent by root worms. The damage to the second 
crop is not great, but the worms are usually quite numerous 
the third year and increase rapidly each year that the field is 
planted in corn continuously. 

Since corn root worms do their work beneath the surface of 
the ground and inside the corn roots, they are frequently 

resent in great numbers and do serious damage without the 
oe knowing the cause of his trouble. They weaken the 
roots so that they are unable to collect moisture and food for 
the plant and the slightest drought causes the blades to wilt. 
A wind which would not affect strong, healthy stalks causes 
many sta'ks to fall down when their roots have been weakerced 
by corn root worms. 

For the sake of first hand information a count was made of the 
number of hills down in fields where crop rotation and contin- 
uous cropping were practiced. An examination was raade of 
5,700 hills or about one acre in each field with the following 
results: The number of down hills on the continuously cropped 
land was 1,684 or 30 per cent of the entire stand; while on the 
crop rotation field only 39 hills were found down, which is.about 
one-half of one per cent of the total stand. These fields are 
separated by a twenty foot road and the lesson which they teach 
can only be appreciated by seeing them. 

The photographs as shown above were taken us these two 
fields appeared September Lith. 
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POLLED CATTLE COMING 


! WOULD seem that prejudice and cus- 
tom rather than common sense and 
reason account for the long toleration of 

horns. Every year the papers contain items 
of some poor fellow gored to death by a 
vicious bull. The writer tried conclusions 
once with a mean tempered old Jersey and 
came off second best. Cattle are constant- 
ly being injured by bad actors of their own 
persuasion. Polled cattle get along better 
together and make more economical gains 
for the feed they eonsume. 

There are three ways of getting rid of 
horns. The most drastic way is to dehorn 
all cattle on the place with clippers or saw. 
This is a messy operation and takes time 
and labor. Another plan is to touch the 
“buttons” of new-born calves with a stick 
of moistened caustic potash. This puts 
the kibosh on the horns of that animal 
forever. The best way is to breed the 
horns off. There are definite breeds of 
pone cattle, and a few crosses with horned 
peasts BOON ’ produce a herd of pure breds 
or grades, whichever suits the fancy or the 
pocket book of the owner. 

Long continued indifference of stockmen 
to the polled types of cattle may be re- 
garded as an obstacle to any sudden 
change. Still, the man who reads the signs 
of the times will be inclined to agree with 
the old cow-man that ten years will witness 
an era of general hornlessness. 

When a thing is everlastingly right, 
there finally comes a reversion of senti- 
ment against the old beliefs and habits, 
and the new order of things comes with a 
rush. The time is even now at hand when 
sentimentonthis matter ischanging rapidly. 

There was held recently in Chicago a 

public sale of polled Herefords. The writer 
attended this sale and, although he is a 
no-horn advocate, he was surprised at the 
brisk demand for these cattle and the 
prices they brought. Eighty-eight head 
of registered polled cattle, including a few 

aged bulls and cows and a generous pro- 
portion of young stuff, were sold at this 
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sale at ap aver. priee sf. $300 2 head, 
Some scrubby bull calves 

a hundred or more each and one eearien 
bull was knocked down for $1250. 

Col. Carey Jones and Col. Fred Reppert, 
who chaperoned the affair, stated after- 
wards that in all their ce as live 
stock auctioneers they had never seen so 
many cattle sold in so short a time—two 
hours and fifteen minutes, The bidding 
was lively and this herd was dispersed to 
the four winds, except that none went to 
ey or ye = + < West. 

ese cattle were only fair specimens 
of the breed. The writer has seen many 
horned Herefords of higher class and finer 
finish. _—— ppt cts og mtg 
purposes but were range cattle from 
tario, raised under commercial rather than 
yg conditions, 

mae eenenens breeder was overheard 

Hy. say: Probably & home to saw off every 
horn.” was only joking but 
there was evident a trace of seriousness in 
his remark. Several horned-Hereford ~~ 
bought bulls to cross on their 
ent with the expectation of 
ly — the entire number. 

may not be well understood ‘that 
polled Herefords are eligible to registry in 
the American Record as well as the Polled 
Record, nor that the offspring of a cross 








| between a polled and a horned Hereford 


is eligible to both associations if polled, 
and to the American Record if not polled, 
provided, of course, that dam and sire are 
properly registered.—H. A. B. 


SIMPLE METHODS OF KILLING 
OGS 


H 

For the benefit of a subscriber who re- 
cently inquired about killing hogs, and in 
the interest of your family of readers, 
we wish to state that by striki the 
animals in the head with an ax has 
practiced by us for years with good vemine 
and never a failure. 

The blow should be given as nearly 
the center of the head as possible, sli 
above the eyes. A little practice will en- 
able one to kill a hog stone-dead at a si 
blow, when it can be stuck with a knife 
in the usual Way, sev the main artery 
in the neck, so the enamel will bleed Seek 
ly and well. 

Killing in this manner admits of profuse 
and thorough bleeding, so that all the blood- 
vessels of the body are completely drained 
of their fluid, the meat being left cleam and 
stainless. Of course, if several blows are 
struck about the animal’s head with the ax 
before it is killed ; then its neck all haggled 
up in an attempt to stick and bleed it, re- 
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sulis will be unsatisiactory, clots of blood 

left at various points in the body, 
and meat thus having more of a tend- 
an to spoil than where it is handled cor- 


Aro excellent ewee anes a hog is to 
shoot it with a small rifle (22 or 32 
ball), aiming for the shot to take effect at 
the same point as when the animal is 
struck with an ax. The admirable part of 
this phones is, that it is more certain, 
uently quicker and more humane 
aan ly Goartunia shot. Also, 
there is no crushing of the bones nor bruis- 
ing of the flesh as with the ax. Again, we 
have seen the man with the ax miss the 
yital spot ; then comes the unpleasant task 
of chasing the half-killed animal which, 
being alarmed at the pain of the attack, 
often will not cease struggling and squeal- 
ing till silenced by a succession of blows, 
aimed while the poor brute is on the move, 
or while someone holds it still—M. C. 


How many 2p PIGS ON a ALFA 
ow man ng pigs can be success- 
maemanat sap acre of alfalfa and 
rad ry it-once or twice for hay, getting 
a ton of hay-per acre for the season? 
Phe number of that can be 1 
e number of pigs that can be pasture 
PR inbene ts . varies a bit with 
the size of the pigs, the thickness of the 
stand of alfalfa and what the pigs are 
ntving in the way of other feed. Joseph 
says that an acre of this | 
should from twelve to sixteen hun- 
dred pounds of swine under proper con- 
ditions. This would mean eight or ten 
150-pound pigs, a less number of 
animals and a greater number of sma 
eo. It is not expected nor desired that 
igs should consume all the alfalfa in 
the fe ld. It should be mown two or three 
times and the surplus made into hay. 
This has the double advantage of keeping 
the alfalfa in a ——— condition 


and giving the hogs the plants to 

eed upon. Treated in thie manner alfalfa 
hog pastures yield the largest possible 
returns without suffering dep!etion them- 
selves. Under no circumstances must 
enough hogs be turned into the alfalfa 
field to keep it eaten down close. There 
is no surer way of ultimately destroying 
an alfalfa field than this, for alfalfa must 
be given a chance to grow. 


Winter is the season of energy and 
strength. The body must produce more 
heat to be used in keeping warm. Our 
foods in winter should be the kind to sup- 
ply this demand. 
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HE Firestone experts have an- 
swered that question once and for 

all for every car owner. 
answered it first by building the kind of 
tires that save most money. And they 
have answered it also with a valuable 
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fresh, dry and clean, and protect them from injury. 


FREE to Car Owners 


Tell us the name of your car and the tires you now use, and 
with our book this popular Firestone 
your extra inner tubes 

























CARING FOR A SICK HORSE 

Few horse owners are justified in at- 
tempting to treat a horse that is really 
sick, yet every one ought to be able to do 
something for an ill animal until profes- 
sional help arrives. 

Improper feeding in the winter produces 
much digestive sickness among horses, and 
an animal with acute indigestion needs vet- 
erinary assistance quickly. There is not 
much use pouring medicine into the 
stomach, for that organ is already in a de- 
ranged condition and will not assimilate 
the drugs. The injection of concentrated 
medicines under the skin is the only ration- 
al way of treating such ailments, and the 
ordinary horseman is not possessed of 
either the instruments or the necessary 
skill to do this work. However, he can 
well adopt measures of relief, such as plac- 
ing the sick animal in a large stall plenti- 
fully supplied with good bedding and an 
attendant to prevent the patient from in- 


you are not neara 








If You Can’t Get Firestones Easily 
We Will Have Them Sent to You 
Nearly every dealer sells Firestone Tires, but if your deal- 
er has none, he a them promptly if you insist. If 

ealer, write us, and we will see that 
you are supplied from a nearby station. 

Mail Coupon or Card for Free Book Now — Ask for Book No. 12 

FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ 
and Dealers Everywhere 


Akron, Chio— 


juring himself when the pains are most in- 
tense. Many a horse has suffered violent- 
ly and thrown himself on a hard floor, 
bursting the stomach which had been dis- 
tended with gas, and thus destroying what- 
ever chance there might have been for suc- 
cessful treatment. It always gives some 
relief in cases of abdominal pain to apply 
hot water cloths to the lower part of the 
abdomen. These should be as hot as the 
animal will stand and usually may be 


easily applied as thesick animal will almost | all 


always lie down and often on his back. 
Horses suffer more from pulmonary dis- 
eases in the winter than in the summer be- 
cause so many stables are insufficiently 
ventilated. This predisposes to lung trou- 
ble, and many a simple cough or cold de- 
velops into inflammation of the lungs 
simply because the animal has to stand in 
a poorly ventilated stable. The average 
case of influenza or even cold distemper 
will clear up without much medical treat- 


















ment if the patient is only allowed an 
abundant supply of fresh air. Keep the 
body warm by blanketing, stimulate the 
circulation in the extremities by massaging 
the legs, and keep the bowels relaxed by 
the use of succulent feed. If the breath- 
ing is labored, apply a hot poultice to the 
throat and chest, and you will have gone 
a long way towards preventing any com- 
plications from setting in and will prob- 
ably not need any professional advice at 


If a plentiful supply of fresh air is neces- 
sary to maintain a horse in good health, 
it will readily be seen how essential it is to 
an animal suffering from any sort of re- 
spiratory trouble. The most skillful medi- 
cal treatment will be useless without it.- 
R. B. 8. 


Keep the barn yard looking neat. Its 
appearance is often considered an index 
to your style of farming. 
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SINGLE TAX INQUIRIES 


Note: A 





twenty-eight letters that you sent 
to me—all relative to single tax. 
Many of these express sentiments instead 
of arguments. Every man’s opinions are 
his own and he has a perfect right to them, 
but they are of value to no one save himself. 

As to a matter regarding which opinions 
vary, barbarians fight—civilized men talk 
it over. To those who say “Stop my paper” 
or refer to the single tax as an ‘infernal 
steal’”’ I have nothing to say. To those 
who care to consider the single tax with 
the idea of arriving at an intelligent judg- 
ment regarding it t will give such help as 
I can. 

W. Walton of Newberg, Oregon, asks 
why we should add to the burden borne 
by the farmer? The assertion is not made 
but it is implied, that. the single tax would 
increase the tax paid by farmers. But 
would it—and how shall we determine 
whether or not it would? Shall we take 
the case of one man who has ta 
farm and of another who has bought a 
store—or some railroad bonds or stocks— 
and compare the two cases? Would such 
a method be conclusive? Would it not be 
better to take “all’’ of the tax payers in an 
agricultural township and calculate just 
how putting the whole local and state tax 
on land values would effect them? 

The farmer and store keeper might not 
be average cases, while ‘‘all’’’ of the tax- 
payers in a township would surely give us 
the actual facts in that one place anyhow. 
In short, I plead for something on both 
sides other than enthusiastic assertion of 
opinion and rude and coarse denunciation 
of opponents, 

How It Affects Farmers 

I have reviewed a number of icul- 
tural townshi completely —caleulati 
the effect of the land value tax on eac 
taxpayer. This method appears to me to 
be much superior to the usual “guessing” 
process. 

Gasconade township in Wright County, 
Missouri, is an agricultural community 
and has 552 taxpayers. Placing all local 
and state taxes on land value would re- 
duce the taxes of 284, and would increase 
the taxes of 268. Mr. Walton will not 
urge that the 284 whose taxes will be less 
will have their “burdens added to.” But 
as to the other 268? Of these 36 will each 
be raised less than $1 each, and 49 be- 
tween $1 and $2 each, and 42 between $2 
and $3 each. Twenty-three would be 
raised between $10 and $20 each, one $24 
and one $48. These are all of the large 
increases—25 taxpayers out of 552. These 
25 own land assessed at $35,640 and pay 
$128 in personal taxes. The 36 whose 
taxes will be increased less than $1 each 
own land assessed at $9,120 and pay $119 
in personal taxes. In short, personal taxes 
are always a greater percentage of the poor 
man’s taxes. In another township (Black- 
water, Pettis County, Mo.) 28 men are 
large owners of land, holding 12,700 acres, 
and they pay $21.21 in personalty taxes. 
Another group of 20 land owners hold 665 
acres and pay $110.81 in personalty taxes. 
\bolishing personal taxes always helps 
the poor. The wealthy always have more 
“influence” with officials. 

Putting all local and state taxes on land 
value will not greatly affect farmers di- 
rectly, but the indirect benefit will be large 
because when we lay taxes on wholesale 
merchants in cities, consumers -pay that 
tax and nearly everything that farmers 
buy comes from cities. All over the coun- 

ry farmers are paying city taxes in the 
price of goods that they buy. City people 
ilso paying those taxes, and thus we 


R‘ ‘EIVED and have read copies of 


ANSWERED 


eat many single tax inquiries were 
referred to John Z. White of Chicago, 
versed in single tax doctrine 
are answered here.—Fditor.] 





who is well 


the queries 


“ome of 





have the mass of people in citi 
ers as well, paying 

order that owners of valuable city land 
may escape. 

For land values are mostly im cities. 
As soon as one speaks of land men think of 
farms, but we would tax land “value” not 
‘and.’ Even in Missouri, farm real estate 
is assessed (1910—the last report at time 
— were mapery $433, 
and city real estate at a 
public utilities at $181,000,000. ‘arm 
real estate was just about one-third of the 


whole. 
An Indirect Effect 
The city is the farmer's and the 
nearer to him it is, the better is his mar- 


ket. lf commodities in that city are not 
taxed the farmer will buy them cheaper. 
The big city with untaxed commodities i= 
best for the farmer both as buyer and as 
seller. 

Of total revenue in New York City $1 
comes from land as often as 63 cents comes 
from products (that is, from buildings and 
personal property). In St. Louis the 
a is $1 from land and $1.58 from pro- 

uction. Only five per cent of revenue in 
New York is from personalty, while 2314 

r cent in St, Louis is from personalty. 
n ten years New York increased 38 per 
cent in population, St. Louis only 19 per 
cent. 

Now, would not Missouri farms be 
worth more if St. Louis grew more rapidly? 
If cities did not consume farm 
how much would farms be worth? All 
cities in Missouri are choked by taxation 
(in Kansas City the proportion is $1 from 
land and $1.65 from production). The 
farmers (who control the political situ- 
ation) are injuring themselves by heaping 
taxes on the very things they buy and at 
the same time limiting the power of cit 
people as buyers of farm products. x 
vacant lot in a city does not buy farm prod- 
ucts. An inhabited lot does. Putting 
taxes on the city is all right for the farmer 
but not on city production. That process 
kills the goose that lays his golden eggs. 
Put the taxes on the city lead Vales. 

So far as farmers are directly concerned 
the single tax will take about as much off 
from his products as it will put on his land 
value. A very few will be raised or lowered 
in an amount worth talking about, but 
those raised are the wealthy who are now 
avoiding their just share of personal taxes. 
The single tax equalizes farmers’ taxes as 
among themselves much more fairly than 
the present plan and as between them- 
selves and cities it will be of great benefit 
- Ae ee given above.—John Z. 

te, . 


TO OBTAIN A COPY OF A DEED 

A California reader asks:—“How may 
one obtain a copy of a deed and abstract 
where the original has been destroyed 
accidentally but where all county records 
are intact? Is the process as expensive 
as in the original?” 

A certified copy of the deed can be ob- 
tained from the county recorder of the 
county in which the land is situated, and 
abstract can be obtained from any ab- 
stracter in the county. A new abstract 
will cost as much as the original in all 
probability, and a copy of the deed 
properly certified will cost a dollar or 
two.—A. L. H.S. 


\ cireular piece of board, tacked in the 
bottom of the milk or water pail with a 
leak in it, turne this otherwise worthless 
vessel] into a neat, handy pail for feeding, 
ng fruit and vegetables. ’ 
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trees Peach $7 100; 
Apple 1 : trees 5 
Cie oes $12 per 100 All bd the best varietiessfor the 
middle-west. Concord Grapes $2 per 100; Rockhill’s Pro- 

Raspberries # Sore arly Harvest Bh 

900; iy 

1, St Red $3.50 
3 pes 7 Ragin, bv pees Raspberries = 

erover Ust CATALOGUE. 


HOLSINGER BROTHERS KURSERT, Box 119, Bosedale, Kansas 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS 


21 Stats; $15 to $50 an acre; live stock and tools ofter 
ncluded to settle quickly. More for your money in 
productive land near good markets here today than 
. Get the facts. Big Illustrated 
Bargain Sheet free. E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
Station 3067, 47 West 34th St., New York City 
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$18 NORTHERN PACIFIC RY, ST PAUL. MINN. 
Please take the trouble to mention 

Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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Stop! Read! Pause! Consider! 












. half of 1%. 
Wm. Galioway 


on the market at the right price. 
engine for the money. 
On account of the war and present conditions prices on almost everything have been goin, 
UP--UP—but it is our policy to always aaah pulling prices DOWN--DOWN--DOWN! VOLUME is 
‘e have had a wonderful year on gasoline engines. They 
have gone all over the United States, Canada and thirty-two foreign countries broadcast on our un- 
conditional guarantee of satisfaction or no sale, and our record for returned engines is less than one- 
I don’t believe any other engine manufacturer in the country can match this record. 
With us it is Quality first and then tremendous quantity. All we charge 
you for our engine is the actual cost of labor, the actual cost of material 
and only one very small profit based on the most tremendous output, and 


Now for Our 1915 Announcement and Propesition 


our watchword. QUALITY our motto. 





WANT every reader of Successful Farming, who does not already own a gasoline 
engine, or who owns one and is not satisfied with it, or who wants more power, to read every word 

of this advertisement announcing our NEW MASTERPIECE SIX and special 1915 proposition. 
Our company was the first to put a dependable, strictly high quality first class gasoline engine 
We have always led the pace in quality, price and the most 










UP-- 














‘98% 








FIRST: 


We are going to put the price below any price ever made in the history of the United 
States on a first class strictly Al high quality gasoline engine—down to $98.75. 
All we ask you to do before you buy any engine of any make, kind or at any price, is t 
a Galloway right beside the ot ws fellow’s—weigh the e a ats 
scrutinize their material, workmanship, design, try them thirty or sixty days side by side, and 
if our engine does not excel in every way, point for point, any engine you can buy regardless 
of price, name or make, if it does not suit you better than any 
it back in the crate and ship it to Waterloo at our expense. 
That’s the confidence we have in our engine. 
and would not make any such a proposition, and our plan to the prospective buyer is the best 
and only way to judge an engine—right on his own premises with the most severe kind of a test. 


Second—Read This Twice—Important—New 





make the price, and after figuri 


end of the season. 


cumstances. 


in the history of the United States. 
today for full particulars. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 





THE SMALL SAWMILL 

A community sawmill would be a valu- 
able addition to most neighborhoods and 
where cooperative threshing is practiced 
and a traction engine is owned a mill may 
be set up at comparatively small cost. 
Three men can usually operate such a mill 
and thus make the engine earn somethin 
throughout the winter and allow materia 
to be worked up that probably could not 
be profitably hauled to the mill in town. 
There is much timber in the average 
woodlot that could be used to advantage 
or sold if it could be put into the proper 
condition at small cost. The communit 
mill offers an opportunity to do this. It 
should be set up beforethe ground becomes 
frozen and, if possible, a rough shed should 
be built over it. Such a shed may be 
made in sections and moved with the mill 
if so desired. 


Setting up a sawmill is a comparatively | 


simple matter and if it is bought new a 
rman will be furnished to assist in this 


As I said before it is volume that controls and 
governs our price. The more we sell the lower we can 
the matter out for 
six weeks we have decided to make in addition to this 
new low price, a sliding scale rebate for 1915. 

Write us today and let us tell you all about it. 
It’s the greatest co-operative plan ever instituted. 
The more engines we sell the lower still we 
make our price by giving you a rebate at the 


Get our proposition today. You posi- 
tively cannot afford to miss it under any cir- 
It’s absolutely the best offer 
ever made by any manufacturer on engi 


The Wm. Galloway Co. 


85 Galloway Station WATERLOO, IOWA 
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Our engine must be good or we could not 





for the New Gallo- 
way Masterpiece 
Six H. P. Engine. 
Other sizes in pro- 
rtion, from 13% H 
. up to 15 H. P. 
Sixty days free trial. 
Guaranteed b 
$25,000 bank bon 
Unconditional satis- 
faction or no sale 
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lengths for the engine and considerable 
fuel saved for the home. Swell butted 
slabs may also be cut into proper lengths 
and worked up into fruit crates, pickets, 
etc. on a po ripsaw. Thereis a ready 
market for this material in most com- 
munities and it is a profitable by-product 
of many small mills. 


A small mill operated by a sixteen 
horse power engine should put out some- 
thing near two-thousand Reet of sawed 
lumber daily. If well arranged and man- 
aged this can be increased. The mill in 
the neighborhood will encourage farmers 
to take advantage of its proximity and 
considerable custom sawing will be the 
At the usual rate of fifty cents 
per hundred feet the mill should pay for 
itself and allow much timber to used 
that would otherwise be wasted or sold 
for wood prices. 

A market may be obtained for small 
dimension material in lengths up to four 


on the saw mandrel to cut slabs into wood | that nothing would be allowed to waste 


and the workmen will be kept busy at 
something that will show at least a small 
wrofit. In this as in every other business 
it is the little things that make for profit 


‘ 


or loss. —W. C. 8. 


WHAT TIME IS IT? 

On many farms the elock is a very much 
neglected article. The men work until 
they get so hungry they are obliged to 
quit, or until it is dark, and the women 


, prepare meals when the spirit moves them 


to do so, which is usually not at any given 
time. Asa result both horses and men are 
worn out and unable to do their work as 
well as they might, and the women think 
they never have time to do anything but 
cook and wash dishes. 

We have been trying an experiment 
which we find very successful In the first 
place the clocks and the men’s watches are 
regulated carefully. Everybody has the 
correct time. The men come in promptly 
at noon and dinner must be ready for them 





when they come. 

The horses are fed at a regular time, in- 
stead of an hour early one day and ar 
hour late the next, and the mén have a 
definite time for starting back to work. 
Both men and teams are able to do more 
work and do it easier when they eat and 
rest at regular hours.—R. D. B. 


work . The important thing in setting | feet and for crating material and some 
up and operating a mill is to arrangeevery |timber bought an worked up on a 
thing for efficiency, that labor may be | bolting saw operated from a lone shaft. 
conserved and unnecessary steps saved. | This material may also be cut from large 
A dust belt should be arranged that will | limbs, second growth timber, and other 
do away with the old fashioned method of | small stuff that would not prove profitable 
scooping sawdust out of a pit and a cut|if cut into lumber. The mill should be, 
off saw can be rigged from an extra pulley | and can be with small cost, so arranged 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Weeds and Their Seeds 


* } 
% 


S you picked the 
A beggar lice or 

stick-tights 
from your clothes and 
threw them on the 
ground, or pulled the 
cock leburs or burdocks 
from your horse’s mane 
and foretop, I wonder 
if it ever occurred to 
you that you are doing 
just what those weeds y 
intended youshould do. \? 
These s eds have de- } 
veloped stickers by 
which they can grab a hold on passing | 
animals or clothing and thus steal a ride 
to some new locality. 

The seed of almost every weed has some | 
peculiar character which enables it to 
xpread from place to place. The fact that 
» weed is considered a bad weed, that it | 
grows in great numbers and spreads rapid- 
ly, is evidence that it has a very effective | 
method for distributing its seeds, 


@ 
0. < oe 


a 
Cockle—earried with wheat 








' 
October and November are the months | 
when ripe seeds can be found upon the | 
majority of weeds and for that reason 
there is no better time to study the seeds 
of weeds. Examine some of the seeds of 
every weed you see and try to figure out 
how they are most likely to be spread. 


| 


Spanish Needle and 
Burdock—carried by 
animals, 





| have already mentioned some of the 
weeds which spread their seeds by clinging 
to animals and clothin You can fin 
several others which belong to this class. 
The stickers also help to protect the seeds. 

\ great many weeds ? omer to a great 
extent upon the wind to scatter their 
seeds ona have developed various inter- 
esting formations to aid it in doing so. 
Dandelion and milkweed are examples of 
the class of weeds which have seeds provid- 
ed with sails so that they will float through 
the air and thus be distributed over wide 
areas. Other weeds grow in a round, bushy 
shape so that when their stem is broken 
the entire plant is rolled along the surface 
of the ground. They are known as “tum- 
ble weeds” and, as they tumble along, 
their seeds are shaken out and thus spread 
over the land. Russian thistles and some 
varieties of pigweeds belong to this class. 









In some cases the seeds are borne in pods or 
bunches which are easily broken off 
when ripe and which the wind will 
carry for long distances by rolling 
them on the smooth surface of snow. 
Wild carrot is a good example of 
this type of weeds. 
There are trees like the maple and 
ash, which have winged seeds so 
that when they fall to the ground 
they do not go straight down but cir- 
le around as they fall and theslight- 
est breeze will carry them some dis- 
from the base of the tree. 
they are out in the sunshine 


tance 


Thus, 


nd away from the shade of the par- 
ent tree so that they 


have much 





Carried by 


water. 


j greater opportunity to 
grow and produce trees. 
Seeds Carried by Water 

Have vou ever won- 
dered why the low or 
bottom land is much 
more weedy than high- 
er land? Of course, it is 
partly due to the fact 
that the soil is richer, 
but the greatest reason 
is the effect of water in 
keeping such land con- 
stantly seeded with 
weeds. The great rag- 
weed, bindweeds, smartweeds and many 
others depend to a great extent upon an- 
nual overflows for spreading their seeds. 
Many weeds growing on u are con- 
tinually having their s washed down 
the slope into lowland soils. 

The banks of streams are frequently 
lined with willows. One of the principal 
reasons is that the seeds of aie are 
sailors. They are provided with floats, so 
that when they fall upon water they are 
carried along until they are left sticking 
in the bank ready to grow. 

The place in which weeds are most 
commonly found growing often indicates 
their method of distribution. When a 
weed is almost invariably found growing 
with a certain kind of crop it is an indi- 
‘ation that the growth of that crop is 
favorable to the weed. Some weeds ripen 
their seeds at the same time asthe crop 
with which they most commonly grow. 
Chess, or cheat, is usually found in wheat 
or rye fields and the seed of chess ri 
at the same time as wheat. Cockle is 
another weed that grows with wheat and 
ripens its seed at the time the crop is har- 
v . Weed seeds are often sown with 
grain and grass seeds because they are so 
nearly the same size and weight as the 
seed of the cultivated crop that it is diffi- 
cult to separate them. C and cockle 
seeds are not easily separated from wheat ; 
the seeds of buckhorn, horse-nettle, sorrel, 
mustard, narrow-leafed plantain, etc., are 
very difficult to separate from clover and 
alfalfa seeds. 

Mullein, fleabane, dodder, and many 
other weeds have such small seeds that 
they are likely to be sown with cultivated 
crops without being noticed. They depend 
upon the farmer’s carelessness for their 
life and I am sorry to say that they seem to 
get along pretty well. 

Some plants surround their seeds with 
a fleshy fruit which is relished by animals 
and birds. In such cases the seeds are us- 
ually covered by a hard coating which 
enables them to pass through the digestive 
organs of the animals without losing their 
vitality and they are thus distributed in 
the droppings. Elderberries and wild 
blackberries are frequently spread in this 
manner. 

The Long Life of Seeds 

Some weeds produce such an enormous 
number of seeds that a tage of 
pose may fail to grow and there om a 
»e enough to pase a@ great man ts. 
Other seeds have such great vit ity that 
they will live for many years and, 
when at last they are placed under 
favorable conditions, they will n- 
inate and produce a plant. 
herd’s purse, mustard, purslane, 
»igeon grass, pigweed, pepper grass, 
May weed, evening primrose, smart 
weed, narrow-leafed dock and chick 
weed have been found to grow after 
they have been buried in soil for 
thirty years. Perhaps you have 
wondered why it is that you can 
keep all the weeds in a field from 
seeding for several years and there 
will still be weeds growing in the 
field. Of course it is partly due to 


Thistle—scattered 
by the wind 
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MAKING FARMS PAY MORE 


How This Is Being Done Told Free to 
Successful Farming Readers 

Most farmers know that the state and 
federal governments are spending im- 
mense sums to improve farming methods 
and farm conditions. Many are also 
aware that the experts employed by these 

overnment agricultural departments and 
e the agricultural colleges, have perfected 
scientific methods that have proven won- 
derfully successful. 

But how many farmers are getting any- 
where near the full benefit of all this 
government expenditure, of the patient, 
exhaustive research and experiment of 
agricultural experts? How many farmers 
are applying these improved scientific 
methods on their own farms to increase 
their profits? Many thousands of farmers 
pocead me stillnot nearly as many as should. 
The agricultural colleges where systematie 
courses are given in these methods, are 
out of the reach of the great majority of 
farmers, both on account of the expense 
and the time required away from the farm. 

The bulletins of the oe agri- 
cultural departments, while of some help, 
are not sufficient. The great difficulty 
seems to be that the reports of the experi- 
ment stations do not take everyday con- 
ditions into consideration sufficiently, and 
the agricultural department bulletins are 
too dry, technical, disconnected and in- 
complete in covering any particular 
branch of farming. 

Mr. J. L. Laird, Pres., of the American 
Farmers School, 555 Laird Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has devised a 
been tried out by thousan 
and prospective farmers and has met with 
great success everywhere. ee 

Thurman Collins, of Blairville, Ga., 
tried this ee. He doubled his corn crop. 

Luther D. Bowman, Boone Mill, Va., 
did. He tripled his hay crop. 

Carl Kallenbach, Sykesville, Md., did. 
He cleared $500.00 net from an acre of 


tables. 

Chas, W. Burns, Stoyestown, Pa., did. 
Se aeons 2 wae Sone See 60 
that is surprising his neighbors. me 
of his are better than those raised 
on better farms near him. 

Edmund Brandenburger, Smithton, 111, 
was able to keep corn growing during a 
drouth when other fields around him were 
at a standstill or dried up completely. 

And thousands of others, scattered all 
over the country, are discovering possibili- 
ties of which they never dreamed, existing 
right on their own farms. 

Mr. Laird explains his plan in full in a 
book entitled “How to Make the Farm 
Pay More.”’ It should be read by every 
farmer and will be mailed upon request, 


without cost or obligation of any sort. 
Simply address Mr. J. L. sas, Laird 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.—Adv. 














Capable farmer to 





handle direct an 
independent line of Silos, Farm Lm- 


| plements and Speciaities. Hudsea Bay Co. , Leckeweuns, §.¥. 










the fact that seeds are carried in from 
other fields, but even if it were ible 
to keep out all of these there would still be 
weeds. ‘There are seeds which have been 
buried to so great depth that they could 
not grow and these are constantly being 
brought near enough the surface to enable 
them to germinate. Getting rid of weeds 
is not a one or two year job; it requires 
vears of persistent fighting. 

I have only had space to hint at a few of 
the interesting things about weed seeds. 
By becoming familiar with their seeds you 
can prevent many of the worst w 
from gaining a foot-hold on your farm. 
If you can tell your father whether or not 
there are seeds of bad weeds in the clover 
seed or other farm seeds he is about to buy, 
your time will be well spent. 

A small magnifying lens is of great help 
in studying small seeds and such a lens can 
be purchased in almost any town for 25 
or 50 cents. 





TILING A CORN CRIB 

A bunch of farmers in southern Indiana 
have learned a new wrinkle by which they 
are able to husk and crib their corn in the 
autumn much earlier than they formerly 
did. Often the season is wet and late and 
the corn remains sappy on the stalk, with 
the result that if it is piled up in the cribs 
much of it is in danger of moulding. 

Instead of waiting until the sap is all 
gone from the ear these farmers are now 
tiling their cribs, placing drain tile in them 
as the ears are thrown into the cribs. 
Their purpose, of course, is to drain air 
into the corn instead of to drain water 
out. The tile are laid through the heart 
of the crib in main lines and in laterals or 
in any way the farmer thinks is necessary 
to give sufficient ventilation. Any size 
drain tile can be used but four or five inch 
tile seem to be large enough to admit 
plenty of air. At the same time the smaller 
sizes occupy less space in the cribs. 

Formerly, some who wished to crowd 
the husking season a bit resorted to the 
practice of throwing dry fence rails cross- 
wise of the cribs in order to hold the corn 
up that the air might penetrate it. Then 
a man with inventive genius experimented 
with the tile air-admission system with 
highly gratifying results. Now then the 
method has a place on most of the farms 
in the neighborhood. It is claimed that 
a farmer can thus begin husking about 
two weeks earlier than the usual time 
and two weeks spliced on to the front en 
of a corn husking season often prevents 
many celd feet and frosted fingers at the 
wind up of a big crop. Besides, the grain 
is thus certain to come through the season 
in verfect shape.—L. C. 8., Ind. 

IS YOURS? 
Is your whistie getting rusty 
With the rustiness of years? 
Or have you somehow forgotten 
How a merry whistle cheers? 


How it seems to go a-thrilling 
Down the —— of the air, 

Just a way of gently saying 
Fond farewell to Mr. Care? 


When a whistle’s piping clearly, 
Someway, things grow brighter round 
And the heart goes beating lighter 
At the cheery, rollic sound. 


When you hear a happy whistler, 
You can figure sure on this— 

There's a glad heart "neath that whistle, 
And you won't make any miss. 


Never mind if you've forgotten 
How to make a tune go right— 
Tune and pitch are not important; 

It’s the heart that’s out of sight 


Is your whistle getting rusty? 
Tune it up again and see 
wow vue labor will be lightened, 
And the hours go cheerfully! 
Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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This label on 
every garment 


How Can We Sell | 
This Underwear at 
50c a Garment? 


You're bound to ask this 

question when you see Hanes 

Underwear. Here's the 

answer. Our mills are right 

in the heart of cotton land 

—this means a big saving 

in handling and trans- 
portation charges. 

Then we buy our 

raw material in im- 

mense quantities 

direct from the 

growers — we 

save you brokers’ 


HANES 


UNDERWEAR 


When you examine the elastic, snug-fitting collar, the firmly knit cuffs, 
The Unbreakable Seams — 


money back or a new garment if do—you'll buy this underwear i t 
Bop two or thsee axle while ee ok Only 50 ne frnenny $! ped dy ey 


If you can’t find the “‘Hanes’’ dealer 
in your town, be sure and write us. 
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STORING WINTER VEGETABLES 


What to Do and What Not to Do 


best. Even when every careis exercised, vegetables that 

enter thestorage in perfect condition may a few months 

ome out a rotted mass. Generally, however, successful 
its are attained when the storage is properly done and the 
products are fit subjects for keeping. Much of the poor results 
in storage come from placing away products with poor keeping 
qualities or produce that is unsound when stored. 

Vegetables are of such varied types that no one means of 
storage will keep all kinds successfully. Each vegetable or 
class of vegetables has its own peculiarities regarding storage 
treatment. They are a law unto themselves. Some must be 
cool in storage, others warm. Some demand a moist 
while others decompose rapidly if the air is not 
perfectly dry. The only principle that applies to all vegetables 
with equal force is that only absolutely sound, mature or 
nearly mature, products should be placed away for winter 


Te storing of vegetables is an uncertain operation at its 


tater 


Kept 
atmosphere, 


Kee DIng. 


Chere are certain well founded rules that must always be 
borne in mind and carefully followed in the performance of 
storage operations The vegetables must be kept from the 
rost and at the same time held at as low a temperature, with- 
out actually freezing, as possible. It does not harm some 
vegetables to freeze covidiite they are held in a frozen con- 


lition, but alternate freezing and thawing are always disastrous. 
Enough moisture must be provided to prevent drying and 
enough as to encourage decay. (Guard 
products in bulk. Placing small quantities 
rin a single mass prevents excessive develop- 
sture, checking fermentation and decay. 
if field storage is pra ticed, in a well 
ned, protected situation. Water enter- 
we either from above or below 
trimental Place the 
vyhere it is easy of a Generally the 
ouse cellar comes in for the holding of a 
bulk of the products, but such a storage 
lace is neither good for th vegetables 
those who occupy the living rooms 
Especially is this true if the cellar 
a heater, making the compart- 


hriveling, but not 
oaduce log ‘ 
ment of heat and moi 
» vegetables, 
ara 
ng the stor 
Ss most ae 


leo 
storage 
cess 


} 


or 


ontains 
nent too warm and too dry. The house 
cellar makes an excellent supplementary 
to is, a month's supply of 
eg ble be held there, Each time 
} of-door storages are open, enough 
eg bles can be taken out and placed 
e cellar to supply the household or 
, demand for the coming month. 
The best all-round storage is a specially constructed, under- 
ground cellar, either beneath the barn, against a hill side or 
n i ll drained situation in the field. Such a storage 
ince eal lor the keeping ol practi ally all vegetable prod- 
It is easy of access, the ventilation and other essentials 
an be made nearly ideal and the exact Manner in which pro- 
duce is keeping is always known. A vegetable storage of this 
ind is practicable wherever large quantities of vegetables 


e annually put away for winter, but in the home garden, 
is not advisable. 
The Temporary Storage Building 
Commercia: growers with large quantities of various kinds 
of vegetables to store and who have no permanent storage 
cellar, should construct a temporary building for holding the 
crops previous to their marketing. The expense of such a 
tructure is small compared with its convenience and effective- 
ness in keeping the crops in perfect condition. A temporary 
storage, no matter how crude, so long as it conforms to its 
is better than placing the vegetables in 


nature can be readily made. The sie 
nd preferably in light soil to facilitate 


} torage 


desired 
renches or pits. 

{ storage ol 
shor ld in’ Wwe 


purpose, 


this 


7 
| <iraprne 





By D. T. HENDRICKSON 











Make an exeavation from two to fom 


rapid construction. 
feet deep, twelve to sixteen feet wide, and as long as is neces- 


sary to accomodate the products. Two by four stakes should 
be driven about the sides of the excavation so that they « »me 
just above the surface soil. Boards are then nailed to the posts 
to form a box-like structure. As a support for the ridge pole, 
posts are set through the mildle of the pit, five or six feet high; 
or higher if desired. From the side posts to the ridge pole 
rafters should be run close enough together to support the 
roof. Upon the rafters, boards are loosely nailed and two or 
three inches of earth placed over the boards. As the weather 
gets colder more earth may be added, but manure or other 
litter will serve the purpose as well in keeping out cold and 
maintaining an even temperature within. 
Storage Pits 

For those who have no permanent or temporary storage, 
other improvised striictures must be used. These consist in 
the main of pits, trenches and barrels of sand in frost-proof 
compartments. Pits are holes made in the ground and covered 
over with earth. The size of the pit depends upon the quantity 
and nature of products to be stored. Generally it is best to 
make small pits. For the commercial grower, those holding 
from three to five barrels each will give best results, while in 
the home garden it is rarely udvisable to place more than a 
bushel of any kind of produce in a single pit. Mixing the va- 
rious kinds of vegetables of a similar nature is an excellent 
plan, for then but one pit need be opened at a time to secure 
some of each vegetable. For instance, beets, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, salsify, horseradish, artichokes and other roots may 
be placed together in say, peck quantities of each vegetable 
and then when a single pit is opened all these products can be 
had without the necessity of opening 
many pits to take a few roots from each. 
In making the pits, select a well drained 
soi] and dig a square or oblong hole from 
six inches to two feet deep and as large as 
is needed to hold the quantity of vege- 
tables to be placed within. The vegetables 
are not only placed in the excavation itself 
but piled up into a cone. 

An excavation six inches deep and 
fifteen inches square will accomodate more 
than a bushel when properly piled. After 
the pit has been dug, line it on the bot- 
tom and sides with straw, leaves or other 
litter that is not liable to decompose 
rapidly. Then place in the tite ys my 
piling up into a cone. Over the vege- 
tables that project above the ground 
place litter to the depth of three or four inches. At the 
apex of the cone place a twisted handful of straw suffi- 
ciently long to extend from the vegetables to several inches 
above the final covering of the pit. Over the straw or litter 
covering place two or three inches of soil, allowing the venti- 
lator to extend out beyond the earth at the apex cf the pit. 
No further attention is necessary until the weather becoraes 
cold, when at least six inches of earth should be placed over 
the pit and about the straw ventilator. To secure the vege- 
tables from the very coldest of winter weather, litter should 
be placed over the pits. For this purpose long manure is the 
best, since it wards off the cold and prevents the earth from 
freezing solid, thus facilitating easy access to the products. 

The vegetables best stored in pits are all kinds of roots that 
have had their tops removed—beets, carrots, celeriac, kohlrabi, 
sarsnips, salsify, horseradish, turnips, winter radishes and the 
like. If desired parsnips, salsify and horseradish may be left 
in the ground where they grew during winter, covering them 
with litter on the approach of cold weather to make it easy to 
dig them as sweated. With the exception of beets, root crops 
may be left in the ground until the weather becomes quite cold. 

Continued on page 33 
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I can and will prove to your complete satisfaction that My Steels are 
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DAY TRY-ON 


RUTHSTEINS FAMOUS “STEELS” 


I make this free offer so 
every man and boy 
can try my Steels at 







“The World’s Greatest Workshoe” 





An Absolute Necessity 
to Every Outdoor Worker 


This Book 








man, the Fruit or Vioerah le pooner 
every man who “hits the grit”’ or tramps the 
furrow — for ev man or boy who can’t 
pick his steps — for mud, slush, rain and 
gravel or rocks; snow or ice — 
for hk ard, stable, field, road, forest or 

floors — for any climate and under 





Let Me Prove This 
I to you that my “‘steels” are 
NEC ¥ to you, +t ur work? May 
i ome © pak of mye your size — 
, for you toSEE and RY 2 a 





= accmmaiaes your part to keep or use 
There are a great man chout my 
“steels” them better 


ever wore. , the sooner you find out 

these ts about my * ta 
better it be for you wea Bes aad 
, your HE and your 

POCKET- BOOK. 

Aa 2 “steels” LIGHTER then any 
because one of thin, 
yo weighs than the 
— cae Seas comgeay Ge le oF 


> ordinary workshoes. 
; My “Steels” are more COMFORTABLE 
—— than any other workshoe, because they fit 


“Steels” insure a dry, ‘e ~ fee Fa last and all the time — 


ag ae | cal- 

sure footing for all out- lowsen, chilblains, flat py 
“She Gate gt Sin toe mena 

door workers, who can- {5 tie foot and th ¢ balance of the 


: ” “Steels” oan Gene harden, soak, or 
not “pick their steps". get out of shape like leather shoes. 


Cost Less Than Leather 


mn “Steels’’ are more ECONOMICAL 
any other workshoe, because their 

first cost isicss and they wear years instead 
of months. pair of “‘stecis’’ will out- 
wear three to six pairs of all leather work- 


shoes. 

My “Steels” are more SATISFACTORY 
than any other outdoor shoe, because t! 
furnish "a ‘sure footing and’ give a ght, 

that you can’t get with — Saas 
-soled leather wor 
My “Steels” are better PROTECTION 











y other kshoe, because they are 
em: WATERPROOF. They never 
et soaked through and “water-logged” 
ike leather soled shoes and they don’t crack 
or burst apart to let in the | wet and damp- 
ness. The wearer of my “steels” is pro- 
tected — co! i 





My “stele” have ven these statement 
to every man an y who has tried 
“steels.” Shey oe ¢ out in work fori 
if you will only them and T ‘ 
Thor's why To I Far. oO send my “ vstecia™ 
for FREE TEN- DAY TR ON. f 
ents ‘steels’ come in exactly the same 
workshoes, in various 
heights. For men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 or 
16 inches high. For boys, sizes 1 to 4; 6 or 
@ inches high. TRY a pair — your size. 


You Take No Risk 


Trustee tye 
= on a pair of m 
Zeteels,”” at home. ee a\pair of my 
“steels’’ before you think of bu ying an 
workshoes ry them at My Rist. ‘then, 
use own ju enta t them, 
If don’t suit you or fit you, I will ex- 
Bangn Rare raeeny entra cast. If they are 
not 




















My “steels” are direct to 
from my F which has a dail 
capacity of 5000 pairs. > walte = ne sik 
—no — no — no 














Bim of honest, straightforward, no-risk-to- 
offer as I have made you. 

There's no reason why you should 
hesitate or a minute before writing me 
or mailing coupon. You cannot lose a 


: “World’s 
Workshoe” and learn how to Keep your 
Feet in Good Condition. hers aly 

You stand in your own light if you don’t ax| Creamery wor 
send a postal or the coupon today. tices: 
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“steels” to please you 
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N. M, RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Saco Maa, 
Dept. 200 Racine W 
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IMPORTANT FALL GARDEN WORK |son. Mr. Campbell’s method has been to 

We now are carrying the droppings from | obtain the transition from heat to cold 
the poultry house and scattering them over | which nature does. slowly by means of the 
= Cee, —- to get them as event nee = He accomplishes ae this 
distributed over the entire plot as possible. | by digging u roots, exposing them to 
Where there are piles of them, or where | three or cur herd frosts and then plant- 
they appear crusted or run together, the | ing them in an ordinary cellar with a tem- 
| perature from 40 to 45 degrees. The only 

When the weather begins to turn cold|reason for raising the temperature is to 
and there is danger of the ground freezing | insure quick growth, as the plant thrives 
much, we give the garden a good cleaning-| excellently at 40 degrees or even under. 
trash, weeds| The absence of light checks the leaf de- 
and decaying garden products. This not| velopment, but the growth of the plant 
only leaves the pend practically free} goes into the stalk. where it is most 
or plowing, but the de-] wan 


gerden rake is used to scatter them. 


up, removing or burning 


from obstruction 
caying garden truck is pretty sure to con- 


“The variety I chose for experiment,” 


tain the eggs, or harbor both the insects} said Mr. Campbell in an interview, “was 
and their eggs for next season’s hatching,|the St. Martin’s, but any- of the pink 
which, if left on the ground, would be a] varieties will do. I started the plants that 


constant menace to the 


wth of plants. | were to be forced from two-inch cuttings, 


Refuse from the garden should be prompt- | made from healthy roots, seeing that each 


ly hauled to some other field as a fertilizer, 
thus avoiding these risks, 


The garden is then stirred to a depth of | cuttings 


from eight to ten inches, which turns the | t 


cutting had if possible two eyes. A full 
crop was gathered out of doors from these 


uring the summer, and after 
he plants had died down in the fall they 


poultry droppings under, where the alter-| were dug up at the approach of cold 


nate freezing and thawing of winter and 
spring causes a mixing of the various ele- 


weather, the dirt shaken from the roots 
and allowed to fri*ze two or three times 


ments, till the fertilizer enters the very} upon the ground. ice and snow does not 
texture of the soil. Poultry droppings | injure them in the least. 


will again be scattered over the garden dur- 
ing the winter months, and when spring 
comes, the soil will again be stirred to a 
goocly depth. This will give us a rich, 


“In the meantime boxes and tubs were 


repared with rich soil in the basement, | 
1aving the proper temperature as above | 
stated, and when satisfied that the roots 


mellow seed-bed on and near the surface | had been thoroughly frozen I set them in 
of the ground, and a strong subsoil that | the papas tubs, the crowns exposed 
oc 


is rotting beneath, sending its fertilizing 
elements upward to sustain and nourish 


ll things being equal, the plants 


should attain a growth of 20 inches to 


the growth above. Turning the poultry the top of the small leaves in three and a 


into the garden while it is being — is} 
a good plan, as they pick up 
worms when thrown out by the plow, thus 


rnalf weeks with stalks of large size, and 


yugs and | the crop ready to cut. 


“As noted before, light is not essential, 


benefitting the fowls while destroying the | as the leaves, contrary to the usual habits 


pests. —M. C. 


THE POTATO STALK BORER 
From Maryland westward to the Mis- 
souri and even farther the fields of the] 
poten grower are ravaged by a stalk/i 
worer. 


in June or even earlier and reaches its 
climax from early August to September. 


sired, fertilization. : 
This pest starts its deadly work early | means of supplying the plant with suffi- 

cient nourishment to satisfy its voracious 
demands is to sink a small flower pot level 
with the soil in the tub and fill the same 


of the plants do not attain a size more 
than 6 inches in length, and are curled 
after the form of crinkly lettuce. In 
fact they will make « most delicious salad. 
The only care necessary to give the plant 


n the basement is ample water, and if de- 
The most effective 


cofately wiil apart; croes 
woled east 

ay ander. T 7 

an not hold Spojstare, or 


fence. _ Every mesh 
ways. Ooste 














with liquid sheep manure prepared by dis- 
solving one pound in five gallons of water, 
or, if a further incentive is needed, dis- 
solve one ounce of nitrate of soda in one 


gallon of water. 


Two good crops can be gathered with- 
put difficulty during the winter months 
and by the beginning of spring, holes 3 feet 


should be dug out of doors fertilized 


: The beetle, Figure (a), a dark gray heavily in the bottom with well rotted 
insect about one-fourth inch long, lays manure, and root and soil removed in- 
the tiny egg in a specially hollowed out! tact from the tubs and set down in these 
cavity near the base of the potato stalk. prepared places. They will immediately 
The white grubs or larvae, Figure (b), proceed with a new crop and will bear a 


with brown heads and about one-fourth 


fairly good sized num 


ar of shoots at 


inch long, «pe from — a i least two weeks ahead of those not trans- 
September an continue : veir deadly wor planted in this manner, so that the inter- 
toward the roots of the plant, through the ested gardener is gaining not only his ad- 


soft part of the stem, thereby causing im-| , 


litional winter crops, but has his prepared 


prop r yey po he rr -_ at! roots ready for use some weeks earlier 
ast causing it to die belore potatoes have than the average time.” —C. G. B, V 


reached maturity. After death has come 


to the stalk the larva pupates near the 
TO MAKE HONEYSUCKLE BLOOM 
EARLY 


ground in a cell, made inside of the stalk. 
Soon the beetle emerges and the cycle is 
complete. 


To cause honeysuckle to bloom earlier 


The beetle winters in the pupal cell,/than common next season, place some 
thereby remaining in the old stalk to come poultry manure about the roots late this 


out again in early spring. 
Treatment: 


all and spread it out for a distance of at 


Do not plant potatoes | least three feet from the vine. The’strength 


continually in one field. Burn all old | absorbed during the winter and spring, by 
potato stalks. Keep downallsoft-stemmed | the soil feeding the roots, will cause the 


weeds.—R. R. H. 


vine to put forth a more vigorous growth 


and earlier flowers than on former occa- 


RHUBARB IN WINTER sions. 


Rhubarb has posed for 200 years as a 


If vines grow close to a building or ve- 


sensitive plant that in a garden grew, and | randa, wherethere is not as much moisture 
which the soft winds fed with gentle dew. | as in other places, it would be well to throw 
During the winter it has been grown hith-| water on the poultry manure quite fre- 


erto only under glass, or under pots heaped 


quently during mild weather in winter. A 


round with manure and compost, and has, | little mulching with straw will help to pro- 
in consequence of these expensive methods | tect the roots, and retain the moisture in 





brought very high prices in the off sea-| the soil and manure.—J. T. T. 
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STORING WINTER VEGETABLES 
Continued from page 30 


In topping root crops allow at least half 
an inch of the tops to remain on the roots. 
Trenches 

Trenches are used for root croy 
are stored with their tops inta 
beets and celeriac, and for ce 
cauliflower, endive, leely 
These trenches are mgfe in. 











slope. The sizeJf > epends 
upon the crop 
should be d 
vegetables @I 
upright or 8 


out having 
surrounding syrfs the 
trench should e teen 


trench dug a little deeper than is actually 
needed, and a little loose soil placed in it. 
In placing the ee in the trench, 
crowd them slightly and cover the roots 
with a little soil, so that new roots will be 
developed and the plants will remain in a 
slow growing condition. This will cause 
them to hol = longer and remain cris 
and tender. After the products have 
been entrenched, short boards are laid 
across the trench at the top of the ground 
and tarred paper or other protecting 
material placed over the to kee 
the water out. The trench is then left 
until the approach of cold weather, when 
leaves or other litter are spread over it and 
then soil added to the depth of six inches, 
placing long manure over the earth as an 
added protection. While cabbage may be 
stored in this way, the usual method 1s to 
scoop out the soil two feet wide and 
six inches deep. Line the bottom with 
litter, and then add soil and manure. 
When only a few heads are to be stored 
however, the trench method will be found 
preferable and the most convenient. 

Another method that should come into 
general use when only a few products are 
to be stored is the use of barrels sunk in 
the ground. This is an effective means of 
holding roots, cabbage and many other 
crops. The barrels are sunken to three- 
fourths or two-thirds their depth and soil 
mounded up to the chime about the out- 
side. A little straw is placed in the bot- 
tom of the barrels and then the products 

laced in until the barrels are nearly full. 

‘hen some sort of protecting material is 
put in the top of each barrel and over them, 
so as to exclude all frost and still make 
them easy of access, 

Vegetables may also be held in barrels 
of sand in the cellar when they are of a 
rooty nature. Théy keep ideally in this 
way when the ¢ellar is cool and the sand 
not over-moist. Such vegetables as any, 


leeks, cauliflower, etc., may be t 
out in a bed of sand or soi ced on the 
cellar floor and kept for w in perfect 


condition. 

Spinach, lettuce, endive, corn salad, 
kale, swiss chay similar crops may 
be preserved f¢ th or more by 
covering the plants r 
they are growing. 

Great care is needed to kn 
to store, and the time to add m 
tection to stored products depe 
tirely upon the weather and is a matter 
that must be left to one’s own judgment. 
Allow the crops to remain in the field as 
long as mabe 1 without injury from frost 
and then after the crops have been sto 
keep them as cool as possible without 
actually freezing. 







Our index for 1914 volume will be ready 
early in January. Send a post card if 
you want one. 
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$22.53 Per Acre Net Profit 
From A South Dakota Farm 





“We are looking for a larger profit, whether we get it or not. Many 
farmers could increase their profits from 25% to 100°% if they would avail 
themselves of the facts that have been worked out for their benefit.” ; 

So says John R. Brown, in a special article entitled ““Dovetailing Science 
and Practice” which he has written for the November number of Successful 
Farming. Mr. Brown is a practical, successful farmer. He knows that it 
pays to profit by the experiences of others. His article tells in detail some of 
the things that have been done to make a farm that had strony d been run 
at a loss, produce a profit of $16,000 per year, after deducting labor, cost 
of rent or interest value of the land. Mr. Brown’s article is based upon facts 
and figures, not estimates, 


The Ideal Rural Credit 


The Rural Credit question is one of the most prominent and important 
wsues before the American farmer. R. C. Milliken is making strenuous 
efforts to get through Congress a Rural Credit bill that we believe will serve 
the farmer to the best advantage. He needs your support. Read the article 
on Rural Credit, by Mr. iken, in the November number of Successful 


Farming. 
ue Many Other Good Things In 
November Successful Farming 


Among them you will find 
How to Use Parcel Post, by C. W. Ross. This is the first of a series of 
articles by this author giving detailed instructions for building up a Parcel 
Post business in farm produce. 
A pees Eye View of Socialism. What the Red Flag really means. By 
n Secor. 
The War in Europe—Its effect on the American live stock industry as 
xe by experts in the Department of Agriculture at Washington, written by 
oO onure, 
Little Letters to Girls, by Ellen Trayne, This letter to “The Common- 
place Girl” will be of interest and value to many of our young lady readers. 
A Two Legged Dictionary, by A.H.Snyder. Soil Fertility is the sub- 
ject Mr. Snyder will discuss in the November number. 
_ , A Thanksgiving Surprise, by Emma C. Moulton. A pleasing Thanks- 
giving story with a moral. 

You will also find in November Successful Farming our regular interesting 
departments such as Inside News From Washington by Herman B. Walker, 
Our Junior F Our Young Far Rag oe he From a Farm Wife’s 
Notebook, Squibs From a Farmer’s otebieh, Fenians Department, Home 
Amusements, Points on Etiquette, Veterinary Department, ete., in addition 
to our strong editorials and general articles on agriculture and breeding and 
feeding of live stock. 


Read Our November Number 


to the left of this paragraph indicates that your 

A Red Arr OW subscription to Successful Forming has ex ed, or 
that it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample with a 
cordial invitation to become a subscriber. If your time is out, or if you have 
not recently been a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that you 
will be sure to receive our splendid November number. Use the coin-card 
we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send a 
money order. draft, postage stamps, personal check, or pin a dollar 
bill to the coin-card. 

Read my special offer on page 58 of this issue. 

Subscription rates: $1.00 for 7 years, 50 cents for 3 years, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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PROFITABLE 


By W. K. 


UCCESSFUL feeders ‘Uno the 
S necessity of having the ri pe of 

ho J convert their farm Creede into 
pork. coarse hogs should be avoid- 
ed. While t ey may give greater weight for 
their age, they do not always give as 
returns for the amount of food consumed. 
They do not show the same perfection of 
form at an early age as the smaller, more 
compact type of hogs, and consequently 
cannot be marketed to as good advantage. 

The short, chunky pig, while an easy 
keeper and fit for market at any age, I 
have not found a profitable pig to feed. 
He cannot digest and assimilate the same 
quantity of food, over and above the food 
of support, that the longer, even-bodied, 
well- proportioned pig can, the latter often 
making nearly one-half more daily gain 
where both belonged to the same breed. 
The short, fine-boned pig is usually the 
product of immature, undeveloped par- 

ents, the result of improper feeding or 

want of age, or too frequently both, yet 
this condition applies to more than two- 
thirds of our breeding swine. 

Were we to use other farm animals for 
breeding purposes when they had attained 
one-third the age and weight of mature 
animals, and only at that age, how long 
would we be in lowering the health, vigor 
and fecundity of our breeding stock? 

rhe food required to maintain condition 
is not, and cannot be, any fixed quantity, 
because such matters as the health, con- 
dition and temperament of the animal all 
exert an influence on the amount of food 
required to maintain condition. Hence, 
the necessity of having an animal that is 
capable of utilizing large quantities of food 
and putting its flesh on its body in places 


that command the highest _ es when the 


carcass is cut up. We should not run 
after fancy points to the exclusion of 
others that add to the commercial value of 


our animals 
Feed a Balanced Ration 

The science of feeding suggests to us the 
necessity of keeping up a continuous 
growth, and the greatest conductive to 
that object for which the animal is kept is 
a proper balanced ration. It would be a 
mistake to expect to secure the best breed- 
ing condition and the greatest gain in 
weight by the same line of feeding. It is 
also foolish to expect the best results from 
a breeding animal that is in a run-down 
flesh condition. The brood BOW needs 
surplus flesh (reserve energy) to carry her 
through the nursing period. And if this 
is produced by the right kinds of food and 
acquired during the latter half of preg- 
nancy, it will not be detrimental, provid- 
ing the sow gets plenty of exercise. 

The first few ies after farrowing care 
should be taken not to feed too much or too 
concentrated foods, as it upsets her di- 
gestive system and promotes too great a 
flow of milk, which is detrimental to the 
pigs. After that her feed may be gradually 
mereased and as fast as the pigs show an 
inclination to take more nourishment they 
should get it. Soaked corn, wheat, sweet 
ekim-milk and such foods may be given, 
just what they will clean up with apparent 


good | growth. 


PIG FEEDING 


MILTON 





relish, put where the oy hogs will not 
have access to it. the sow has a 
good coat of flesh to begin with, and sow 
and pigs are properly fed the sow will 

t their 


wean pigs without checki 
As a general proposition — 
early litters and since I have suitable 


rowing houses I have no more woubie ta in 
raising early spring litters than at any 
other time, but, of course, they must have 
good, warm quarters and plenty of room 
for exercise. 
In feeding young pigs, care must be 
taken not to feed them too much. A pi 
with a poor appetite is a poor piece of 
property. Letting them run on 
sroviding shade from the sun an 
~ rain makes ideal conditions for the 
pigs in summer. Never feed heavy 
Sigestible feeds: to young pigs. Skim 
milk contains ninety per cent water and 
ten cent solids, yet owing to its di- 
gestibility it is one of the best foods hy 
carry young pigs over the weaning pe 
the most critical period with any pare of 
animals, wheu, if the animal is stunted, it 
never fully recovers its normal condition, 
and the foundation is laid for unprofitable 
feeding. I have had very good success 
in raising a few fall pigs and putting them 
on the market in 2 seme This re- 
quires careful feeding, for fall pigs are sure 
to become diseased and stunted unless 
they are given the best care and suitable 
foods. 
The Time to Market 

Providing we could winter pigs on cut 
clover, alfalfa and a small grain ration, a 
many feeders claim they can, it might be 
possible to winter spring pigs and market 
them during the next summer at a profit, 
but during these days of high pri grain 
feeds the feeder who keeps his pigs two 
summers and one winter for the summer 
or early fall market deserves no sympathy 
if he loses money on his feeding operations. 

The cheapest, easiest and Test way to 
produce por is to feed grain while the pigs 
foe the run of good pasture. It does not 
require a large amount of grain and corn is 
not objectionable when the pigs have the 
run of pasture and forage crops. We not 
only secure a wonderful growth for the 
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DARK CHASER 


Do your chores quicker, easier and 
better. Use the American Dark 
Chaser. Gives a light of 400 
candle power Burne twelve to 
fifteen hours on one quart of 
gasoline. Substantially made 
to stand all the hard knocks. 

~ and storm proof. 
dealer about the American 


haser or write for large ilius- 
-_ circular. 


American Gas Machine Co., 
488 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


CLEAR $204 DAY 








































amount of food consumed, but also lose 
little soil fertility in this way. It is indeed | 
a difficult matter to estimate the loss of 
feed and fertility that is incurred by feed- 
ing hogs in small yards and pens, where in- 
adequate means are not provided for sav- 
ing manure, either liquid or solid. Not 
only is there a great loss of fertilit 

such yards and pens are wholly unlit for 
feeding purposes and especially injurious 
to young pigs during the summer. Corn is 


but | 


| on 
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without question the cheapest and best 
hog feed we have except pasturage and 
forage, yet I would not advise a ration of 
more than one-third corn for growing pigs 
and not more than two-thirds for fatten- 
ing hogs, except vor ne the last few weeks 


of the fi pe 

Seant pastures may be supplemented by 
waste fruits and vegetab nonteliin end green 
soiling crops. Such foods are 





composed of water, but forty to sixty |rc 
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per cent of the live weight of the hog is 
made up of water. The nutriment con- 
tained in such food is so easily digested 
that it counteracts the injurious effects 
of heavy grain feeding and regulates the 
whole system, thus increasing the capacity 
of the “animals to digest and assimilate 
larger quantities of food and improving 
the quality of the products. No one can 
feed pigs properly unless he studies and 
wR ds the needs of the animals 
during the different periods of growth 
and development. He needs to under- 
stand that breeding stock should be fed 
differently than fattening stock, that tem- 
perature is intimately connected with 
gains in flesh, that slow growth or no 
growth is disastrous to profits, that cheap 
feeds may be profitably utilized to make 
growth and that variety of food promotes 
the health of the pigs and gives the most 
rapid and cheapest gains. 
At what age to sell pigs is a debatable 
uestion, it being governed largely by con- 
ditions. The young pig is somewhat of an 
expense owing to the cost of keeping the 
breeding he The least expensive pork 
is put on li ht weight hogs, but the vital 
question is that of the pig giving up a rea- 
sonable profit on the quantity of food con- 
sumed. Commerical lard is largely adul- 
terated and replaced with various substi- 
tutes, hence, the lighter hogs usually bring 
the best prices during the greater purtion 
of the year. As a rule, I think the most 
profitable weights are between 250 and 
300 pounds. Of course, this is governed 
largely by the ability of the feeder and the 
condition of the markets at the time the 
hogs are sold. My best returns have been 
secured ly marketing the pig crop at the 
above mentioned weights. 


CART FOR DISTRIBUTING FEED 

The accompanying illustration showe 
the means dev ised by an Ohio farmer to 
expedite the distribution of feed to stock 
on the farm. As any farmer knows, ofter 
a feed of hay has been thrown from the 
mow to the barn floor, often the major 
part of the task remains to be done in 
getting it distributed to the mangers and 
— racks throughout the barn and feed 
ots 

As the illustration shows, the device 
consists of a high rack, with broad top and 
narrow bottom, mounted on & two-wheel 








truck. This framework is surrounded by 
a woven wire, small-meshed netting, the 
top and rear end being open. The truck 
is provided with a tongue under the front 
end of which is pivotally bolted a short 
runner to which the horse is hitched; this 
runner supports the front end of the rack 
and, by being turnable, directs its move- 
ment. 

This may be driven beneath the hay 
mow or silo and the hay or ensilage 
dropped directly into it. It is then con- 
ducted along the feed racks and mangers 
and the feed taken out the open rear end 
by means of a hooked fork. It is also 
adapted for use in conveying green feed 
from the field to the barn where a soiling 
system is employed. Its broad wheels 
especially fit it for this as they keep it 
from cutting a = ground during wet 
weather.—P, C. 


See that all parts of the harness fit 
properly. Were you ever compelled to 
walk twenty or thirty miles with an ill- 
fitting shoe? Your horse may have been 
working all summer with an uncomfort- 
able collar. 
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Drove In The Night To Get 


Merry War Powdered:Lye 
Fed It To His Sick Pigs and They All Got Well 


"sesecseeed had lost twenty six young pigs when I was told to some MERRY W WDERED 
LYE and feed it with swill.......... E one of the eight or ine pigs that were then sick recovered 
same sickness started ter 
the MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE treatment 
Clyde used —y~ of WAR POWDERED LYE with his pigs 


mpervinet nd when he was worki: Joe H f: ‘ound 
He told about the MERRY WAR POWDERED LYS nce 
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hogs come ee the test of experimen 

have never to cure. Fi--smeteeieee by telling it for I have a sell 
and I do not q elon mae ih ‘shine for {have soting” bbaenes a 
am others because I feel the annual slaughter of pigs is due to worms and not to 


i 
| 
i 


try treatment.... 
(WwW. extracts terview with Collie Bow 
0 be anise gaaden abana is Sas heabeee aswel spor farmer ot Osmo, 


Merry War Powdered Sats 


Costs Suse per Hog, per Month, To Feed Regubasty Twiee 
A 100 Oan of Merry War POWDERED Lye Contains 120 Feeds— 

enough to keep a hog well Sendenee Se Saunt. For sale at most druggists, 

dealers. It is convenient to buy in case lots, 

to yon direct, prepaid, if your dealers won’t su to 4 When orderi 


Don’t Take Chances tting An g 
To Be “Just As Good” In Your Hogs’ Stomachs 


Don’t make doubtful and * 
; = ee Tae om with “any old 
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“lama 5 i Was 
Merry War lyeHog 
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The Louden Litter Carrier saves time in the wm povsay 
= SISry Toten te carey te ie an Modern Ba 


sua OLEAN THE BARN IN HALF THE TIME 
















The Louden Carrier moves easily an overhead behi 
the You can i ee ee loading, raise i —e 
light and send lad ous ta tho pit or enteubocguentons It never balks. 
Let "Garena ary easy fo nga. No expert little 

Louden Carriers easy .' meodeds Getrecst é 
thay ai pay yee coun Y pee Dave —" 

manufacture cerrie-s for so Carers Ais, 
pega bt Se peren 
— oO. )8, 
Write for our free book “Some Facts on a Homely Subject." It 






Mlustrated Catalogs FREE. See Vour Dealer or Write Us. 116 
Louden Machinery Co., 2703 Briggs Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


>PLETON 


usker & Shredder 


7 | Half the food value of your corn crop is in the 
Pye) stalks. The fodder from the stalks pays the whole 
M2 =A cost of operating an Appleton which shreds or cuts 
them while busking the ears. 

- The Appleton -vas the first saccessful machine hus- 
ker made; the product of 42 a experience in 
farm machinery making. Husks the cleanest, shells 
the least, and is equipped with the most efficient 
corn saver. Easiest and safest to overate, 


Guaranteed to do more and better work with less power 


other husker of same size, working under equal conditions. Built by Appleton standards, 


ite gives tives yours of be service; bee. “APRLETON | aie a 
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SMALL FLOCK ON THE FARM (Make Your Lame Horse 


By ROBERT E. COON, Ohio 


HE man who contemplates keeping a 
amall flock of sheep on his farm will 
do better to invest a few extra 

dollars in pure bred sheep than to purchase 
common stock, as can be estimated from a 
few figures which follew. I speak from the 
Cotswold standpoint, as I know practically 
nothing of the other breeds as profitable 
producers. 

When a man out to purchase his 
foundation stock he can secure a few good 
ewes for from $15 to $25 each that will 
shear around twelve to fourteen pounds 
and also raise one or two good lambs. A 
person that knows anything about a cli 
can estimate the weight of a fleece while 
it is yet on the sheep’s back. The lambs 
that are produced can be disposed of, if 
they are rams, for from $15 to $100, ac- 
cording to the breeding back of them. The 
ewe lambs sheuld be kept as breeders. We 
will say that each ewe produces one ram 
lamb which can be sold for $20. This $20 
amb will a great deal more than pay for 
its own raising and for the keep of its 
mother; we will say that this is just ac- 
omplished. We will suppose that the clip 
is twelve pounds and the selling price 25 
cents per pound and the cost of the ewe 
$20. The income from the wool, which is 
$12.40, isleft overand above the keeping of 
the ewe to pay the interest on the invest- 
ment, which would make about twelve 
per cent, and where else can your money 
be invested that it will bring 12 per cent. 
Iwelve pounds is, as arule, a light clip. 
I have seen one sheep of the breed that 
shore twenty-six pounds of unwashed wool 
im one year, sixteen pounds being a very 
common clip among ewes. I have one that 

lipped sixteen pounds of good, clean, un- 
washed wool when not quite eleven months 
old At last spring’s prices for wool, 
figuring the interest on the investment at 
six per cent, I value this ewe at $56.88, 
while her mother was purchased by me for 
$15. 

his breed of sheep is very prolific, cften 
producing two lambs and not seldom three. 
If care is taken in selecting the best, it 
would not be difficult to secure $100 for 

he twin lambs of a single ewe. A thor- 

ough and accurate seman te to the number 
of lambs and the number of pounds of 
wool produced by each sheep. should be 
kept and the light shearers and breeders 
should be sold, not to your neighbor, but 
to tke butcher; in this way a very valuable 
flock can soon be established. 

We have not as yet touched upon the 
value of the Cotswold as a mutton sheep. 
While the meat of the Cotswold is of rather 

oarse texture, it should by no means be 
hrown out of consideration as to meat 
The largest sheep of this breed | 
hat 1 ever saw was a ram which weighed 
192 pounds in show condition. Three 
hundred pounds for the ram and 280 
»ounds for the ewe are not uncommon at 
maturity. 


wue, 





rhe Cotswold is without a doubt among 
} 


the most hardy of all the breeds of sheep 


Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 
that can't be cured, no matter of how long 
standing. We want to send you our in- 
structive book, “Horse Sense” No. 8. 





I have seen lambs come in the coldest of 
February weather and in very poor quar- 
ters and apparently be none the worse for | 
their early experiences. It is not an un-| 
common sight to see ewes wintered in an 
open shed during the most. severe weather 
and come out in the spring in good lamb- | 
ing condition. 
e winter while I was away from home, 

my sheep were left on their summer 
with no feed whatever except what t 
gathered, and a part of that from beneat. 
the snow, with naught but an open shed 
for shelter, until I returned home in Feb- 
ruary. Upon examination I did not find 
them in an emaciated condition, as I ex- 

ed, but in about the proper condition 
or breeding stock and to begin lambing 
in that month. 

Some people may bring in the complaint 
of the ravages of dogs. As we all Ww, 
they do great damage to flocks. The best 
way to combat them is to place a small 
cow-bell on about one sheep in ten, get a 
good watch dog, use a collar and chain on 
him ; also provide yourself with a good shot 
gun and a supply of shells loaded with B.B. 
and don’t be afraid to use the latter on 
anyone’s dog you find running at large. 
A spade and a quick burial will often save 
enemies, 

Anyone desiring to start a flock will do 
well to look up several breeds before he 
selects, then choose the one that is best 
suited to his surroundings and to his 
likings. He will also do well to subscribe 
for some good journal and heed the ar- 
ticles in his magazine given by experienced 
shepherds. 


A FEED BOX ON WHEELS 

Our corn crib and granary were some 
little distance from the stable. It has been 
my practice to carry feed at each meal 
from this building to the stable in a basket. 
When a quantity of the feed was left over 
and remained in the basket over night or 
from meal to meal the rats and mice from 
the stable would get into it and eat and 
destroy a great deal. 

To save making so many trips and to 
outwit the rats, I procured the wheels and 
bent iron axle from an old discarded two- 
horse cultivator The ends of the axle 
were cut off by a blacksmith so that it 
would pass through a stable door. The 
high part of the axle was dropped foreward 
to a horizontal position and a strong scant- 
ling six feet long attached for a tongue. 
This made a strong, neat little cart. A large 
box three feet long, two feet high and just 
wide enough to fit snugly between the 
wheels was placed upon the axle and firmly 
secured to it and the tongue. A lid was 
made for the box with a sheet metal ex- 
tension around the top where the rats 
would try to get in. 

With this I could easily haul as much 
feed as formerly it required many trips to 
carry. This saved time and labor besides 
the feed that rats would have destroyed. 

P.C.G , Ohio. 
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Sho. ‘best ind Puff, Weak, ined and Rup- 
tured Tendons, Sweeny, Sh r or Hip Lame- 
ness and every form of lameness affecting the 
horse. We have deposited One Thousand Dollars 
in the bank to back up our guarantee. Cures 
while he works. No scars, no blemish, 210 loss of 
hair. 

Your druggist will furnish you with Mack's 
$1,000 Spavin Remedy. If he hasn't it in stock, 
write us. 

Price $5.00 per Bottle and worth it. 
McKatlor Drug Co., Bingham 


Address 


ton, N. Y. 





Book 7 K free. 
W.F, YOUNG, P. D. F.,95 Temple St., Springfield. Mass, 


Don’t Have a Blind 
ViISIO* 





will convince any it 

is the best rem for defects of the eve, irre- 

ve of the length of time the ani been 

c*ed. No matter how many doctors have tried and 

failed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 


horse owner that 
mal 








cases. 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 418 N. Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pe 
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Cure. 





Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make + fot & this 
department. Questions answ ered 
department, but answers at once by mail are cents 
aninguiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and srovises treatment, ifany. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. How ae our readers 
should consult our sdvertising columns, as in man 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
mais are afMfiicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
ts. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
uccessful Farming. Des Moines. Iowa. 

Chronic Indigestion—I have a horse that is 
six years old which does not stay in good condition. 
Is not doing much work and is fed a peck of oats 
every mealand all the hay that he can eat. I think 
he has worms. Can you let me know what is good 
for them?—J. J., Pa. 

A peck of oats is too much for any horse at a feed 
and undoubtedly he is suffering from stomach 
trouble. Try him on half the amount of grain and 
keep the bowels open. Give him a quart of raw lin- 

ane oil containing one ounce of turpentine each 
night for three days. This will get some worms. 
Repeat the dosage in two weeks if necessary. 

Stringy Milk—Can you tell me what is the mat- 
ter with ourcream? We set the milk in pans and 
when skimmed it is all stringy. After churning the 
butter is all right. There must be some cause for it. 
If you can tell me what it is, will be greatly obliged. 
—T. E., Ore. 

The cause is a fungus which developes in the 
milk and the spores may be present in the system 
of the cow, due to ingestion of impure food or water. 
Give the cow two drams of Bi-sulphate of soda 
twice a day in the feed or water and see that the 
vessels destined to hold the milk are thoroughly 
cleaned and kept ina clean, well ventilated . 

Quittor—Lice—I have a horse weighing 1400 
pounds that has a quittor on his right front foot. 
Can you tell me what will cure it? Another horse 
weighing 1450 pounds, in good condition, has lice. 
—J. G. B., Mont. 

Trim and open the quittor at the bottom of the 
foot and inject with a stout syringe daily, a little 
tincture iodine through the opening until it tas “iy 
healthy when it will heal up. (B) ya ley 
daily with a good stock dip until orse quits 
rubbing. 

Sore Neck—I have a sorrel mare, eleven years 
old. Ske has had a sore neck for four years. We 
have a perfect fitting collar. Her neck begins to 
swell in the spring and breaks out in blood boils 
and gets very sore.—A. D., Md. 


Give the mare a teaspoonful of saltpeter (to cool 


the blood) every night for a week and bathe the 
neck twice a day with one ounce each of sugar of 
lead and zine sulphate to a quart of water. 

Twin Heifer—Drying Cows—Kindly answer 
these two questions for me. Is it a fact that a 
heifer calf born a twin of opposite sex will not breed 
and how long should a cow be dried up before she 
comes fresh?—L. M. B., Ida. 

(a) No. The sexual organs are usually incom- 
plete. (b) The cow should be dried about six weeks 

Growing the Horse’s Mane—I have a gelding 
colt coming three years old. He has always had a 
short mane, it seems to be thick enough, but does 
not grow in length. What is the cause and how can 
I get it to grow in length? Tail is longand heavy 
enough.—C. A. K., Ohio. 

Keep him from rubbing it out. Wash frequently 
with an artiseptic solution, like creolin. 

Grubs— Kindly tell me what is the cause of grub 
worms on cattle, their prevention and remedy. My 
cows are full of them. They were not dipped last 
year.—A. C. R., Colo. 


Grubs are hatched from the eggs of fhes, which | % 


are deposited on the cow's back the previous sum- | 
mer. inch them out and destroy them 

Pica—Can you give me a remedy to prevent | 
cattle from eating old boards and rotten wood?— 
D. A. P., Me. 

Try giving them the following three times a day 
—a heaping tabiesposntes at a dose: Carbonate 
of iron 4 ounces, bone flour 1 pound, powdered 
gentian root 4 ounces, common salt ounces, 
powdered fenugreek 4 ounces, mix well. Allow 
them a mixture of powdered wood charcoal and 
common salt at all times placed where they may 
get at it easily. 

Disinfecting—I had hog cholera on my place 
last year and have a sow that went through the | 
cholera and will farrow middle of April. I intend 
to plow the ground in the hog run, but I am puzzled | 
as to how to stamp the germs out in the shed, be- 
fore the young pigs come. Please tell me how to rid 
the hog sheds of it.—C. O. C., Nebr. 

Clean out shed. Spray with strong dip solution the 
sides and top, then scatter lime all over the floor. 

Scours—I have a horse along in years that scours 
badly on dry feed. Horse all right on the road but 
trouble when standing still. —C. G. L., N. Y. 

Give him a tablespoonful of powdered wood char- 
coal in the feed and do not ‘fee him to overeat 
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Lightest Draft—Easiest Handled 


















Send for free book telling you how your feet handle the plow, leav- 
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1401 Michigan Blvd. 


Our farmers everywhere will soon be called upon 
to furnish horses for the test war in coe 
now going on in Europe. aon have any to os 
clip them and keep them clipped until you sell 
They will bring you more monsy, ten times over, 
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along. Fall clipping is good for horses anyway. 
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HE farmer 
as a rule 
kills his 


hogs on the eve of 
a cold wave, or on 
the first indica- 
tions of a rise in 
temperature after 
a < old spell. 
Either time is sat- 
isfactory so far 
as butchering is 
coneerned., But 
when the hurry 
and worry of that 
job over, he 
either becomes in- 
different, or he 
lacks in discretion 
in finishing up his 


iS 


work after the 
hogs are hung, 
and his neighbor 
helper has gone 
he Ine. He usual- 
lv leaves them 
hang until night; then with the help! 


of his family he carries them into the 
smokehouse or the kitchen, and stacks | 
them up from three to four deep. It just | 
depends on the nature of the weather from 
the time those hogs were dressed until 
they were taken down whether he will 
lose or save his pork; for right here his 
knowledge or his discretion seems to end. 

if time is precious, he cuts up his meat 
that evening, throws the lard cuts, sausage 
trimmings and leaf lard into a tub; the 
ribs, back bone and such like into another, 
for the women to attend to, while he salts 
and packs down into a box the sides, | 
shoulders and hams, into which he has | 
taken extra pains to rub the salt; and he | 
goes to bed, glad that his day’s work is 
finished so that he can go at something else | 

A dressed hog should hang, at the very | 
least, twenty-four hours if weather con- | 
ditions are favorable meanwhile—not too 
eold, or too warm—before it is cool) 
enough to salt and pack down. It is better 
even under favorable weather conditions 
to wait another twelve hours. The animal 
heat must be removed to the bone—yes, 
to the very marrow of the bone, before the 
salt is applied. As the natural cooling 
process 1s the only one to W hich the farmer 
can resort, he must allow sufficient time 
for it to cool. To do this properly and 
safely, he must allow his meat to hang 
elear of everything so that the air may 
pass all around it and the animal heat 
may,come to the surface and pass out un- 
hindered or unobstructed. 

If the temperature rises rapidly after 





WHY FARMERS LOSE PORK 


By A. Le 








the hogs are dressed, allow them to hang 
outside as late as is safe; then, when taken 
to a place of safety, by all means hang | 
them up. Should the temperature con- 
tinue to rise, cut your meat up, trim as for 
salting and packing, but instead hang the 
pieces up clear of each other and the walls. 
Leave it hang, even if the weather is warm 
enough to wing a blue-bottle; it is safe so 
long as the blood does not come to the 
surface upon the lean parts, and as it re- 
quires several days for this change, your 
meat is safer by far than if you were to 
hasten the salting and packing process. 
Country lard is worth two cents more a 
pound than butcher’s lard, if it is properly 
rendered. To do this the rind must be re- 
moved, also all lean meat, and the pieces 
it as nearly uniform in size as possible so 
that they may all be ready for the press 
together. Put a quart of cold water to 
every gallon of fat and allow it to boil un- 
ceasingly until the water is boiled out of it. 
The fat is then so thoroughly cooked that 





it 18 easily speared with a fork. At this 
period of the process it requires 
watching and frequen tirring to 
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clined to form a 
sediment on the 
bottom and burn. 
ne is 
of alight brown 
color and floats 
upon the surface, 
it is time to re- 
move it from the | 
fire and turn it | 
into the press. 
The cracklings 
will prove the suc- 
cess of your effort. 
If they are brown- 
ish grey in color, 
fibrous looking in 
texture, and hang 
in a compact} 
piece, your lard 
will be white and 
will be sweet and 
good at the end of 
eighteen months. 

If this process 
of lard making, 





not withstanding it is worth from two to 
three cents more per pound than any 
other, is too painstaking Jet me give you 
one more commonly used. 

Cut the fat into chunks of various sizes, 
removing the rind on the firm pieces only. 
Pay no heed whatever to the on stre: 
that run through the best pieces of fat; ig- 
nore the blood-shot tissues that fringe the | 
leaf lard, and throw them all into the! 
same vessel, to be gathered up promiscu- | 
ously and put into the kettle to cook. Add 
enough cold water to keep it from sticking 
to the bottom, and fire up. Let your aim | 
be to “fire up,” for the fat will soon fry | 
furiously and be ready for the press the 
sooner. Of course you have to stir it often 
to keep it from sticking to the bottom, but, 
no matter, you'll soon be done. When 
you remove your eracklings from the press 
what have you? The leaf lard is crisp and 
dark brown; the blood shot fringed pieces, 
black; the lean streaked ones are white 
next to the rind and show want of greater 
pressure of cracklings. Removed from 
the press, the pieces fall apart readily. 
Why? Because the fibrous tissue of the 
fat has been fried instead of boiled to 
separate it from the lard. 

Look at your lard the next morning. 
What color is it? About the color of your 
thoroughbred Jersey cow—asmoked cream. 


RAISING CAL" ES IN WINTER 

This article refers to the calves that are 
running with thecows, not calves that came 
from dairy stock and have been weaned. 
The calf that runs with its mother during 
the winter needs a little attention if a per- 
fect. growth is expected. 

Calves should be housed at night, es- 
pecially if the weather is cold, stormy or 
wet, and fed all the corn chop and oats, | 
mixed half and half, that they will eat. If | 
the farmer has no oats, wheat bran can be | 
substituted. To make the calf sleek or to | 
retain its sleek condition give it a handful 
of oil meal along with some other feed like 
corn chop. As soon as the ealf gets used to | 
oil meal it will eat it greedily. A little} 
every day is the proper manner to feed oil | 
meal. 

A variety of rough feed should be given | 
the calf. Naturally alfalfa is one of the | 
desirable rough feeds. Corn fodder, ete., | 
can be mixed in with the alfalfa occasion- 
ally. 

The calves should be bedded at night 
and have warm sleeping quarters.If the 
calves are well treated during the winter 
months the farmer will have some nice 
animals to turn into his pasture when 
grass comes the following spring.—C. W., 
Kan. | 
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$39.50 For A Perfect 
Lighting System 


Cheer and Comfort are quite as essential to 
the perfect home as something to eat, drink or 
wear. Poor lighting cuts the joys of home life 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
A REAL MORTGAGE LIFTER. 





My neighbor has a remarkable sow. 
She is a Poland China and Duroc Jersey 
cross with the Poland China blood pre- 
dominating. This sow is now four years 
old and has had eight litters of pigs, a 
total of eighty-eight pigs. One litter she 

ad only five, so that in seven litters she 
has farrowed eight y-one pigs, she has 
never raised less than nine or more than 
eleven, with the one exception. 

The following itemi list of sales in 
the last two years will show why she is a 
mortgage lifter: April, 1912, $108.80; 
October, 1912,$107.58; April, 1913, $107.67; 
October, 1913, $2 14.80; oy total i. four 
litters of $538.85.—A. W. W 


DOOR CATCHES AND FASTENINGS 

A door that will not stay shut when it is 
supposed to be shut or stay = when you 
want it open is a nuisance, me of these 
little devices have helped us with the barn 
doors and gates, 

Heavy galvanized wire can easily be 
bent into a hook shape and nailed or 
stapled to the barn siding so that the door 
can be automatically caughtand held open. 
Hoop iron about three-fourths inch in 
width can be used the same Neg 4 and is 
easier to fasten and adjust. See Fig. 1. 

Cast catches are to be bought at the 
hardware stores sometimes. These are for 
heavy swing or hinge doors. They cost 
from a nickel to a dime each. When plac- 
ing them it is unnecessary to cut a notch 
in the door if they are set at an angle so 
_ they slip over the side of the door. 

ig. 2. 
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Even a wooden button 2x4 inches with 
a nail through it is quicker to turn over 
the door’s edge than the old system of 
propping the door wih apiece of rail. Fig.3. 
A very handy latch or improved door 
button is made in the shape ofaT. A bolt 
| bation the top of the T and through the 
amb makes this satisfactory for any use. 
ee of its three points there is only 
one position that will allow the door to be 
¢ | opened. mes r wanes well rub it into this 
ig 
An automatic gate catch is used here 
on several small gates. It is made of a 
loose iron bar usually eight or ten inches 
long, about one inch wide and not over 
one-fourth thick. This falls into a notch 
cut to hold the bar. The stick with the 
notch is fastened to the jamb or gate post. 
The loose bar is held in piace by a wooden 
piece cut out enough to allow the bar free 
movement. It is fastened with one nail 
or screw for the’ pivot. Fig. 5. 








We have avoided dampness in warm 
stables by using muslin instead of glass 
in some of the windows. When glass alone 
is used the stable is not well aired and the 
horses catch cold easily and are stiff from 
the dampness. 





Grain-tight mangers will, by using the 
fanning mill awhile on the refuse left in 
them by the stock, save several dollars’ 
| *vorth of meadow seed this winter. 
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STABLES FOR THE HORSES 


Some Points for Winter 
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T pays to provide comfortable quarters 
for all the horses and colts during winter 
weather, though the animals should not 
be kept confined unnecessarily totheirptalls. 
\s exercise is essential to good health, the 
good manager will allow all the horses the 
freedom of a large yard or field every fair 

day. Even on comparatively stormy 

days, when rain or snow is not falling, a 
few hours in the open air will be beneficial 
to the animals. But during stormy 
v eather unsheltered animals must endure a 
great deal of discomfort and they will 
lose flesh rapidly while thus exposed to the 
elements, It is always best to keep the 
horses in their stalls every night in winter. 

The young colt, especially, needs the 
protection of a good warm stable every 
night, as well as much of the time during 
the days, for cold winds pierce his tender 
body and cause him to lose flesh rapidly 
when left outdoors for long periods. The 
colt that is given no better protection from 
the elements than an open shed or the 
sheltered side of a straw stack usually pre- 
sents a forlorn appearance by spring. The 
colt stalls and feed boxes should be kept 
perfectly clean at all times. An abundance 
of dry bedding ought to be provided, ae 
floors are always cold and uncomfortable 
during the winter. A colt cannot do well 
in a wet, filthy stall, where he will be in- 
clined to stand up most of the time rather 
than lie down in the filth. During ex- 
treme cold weather it pays to blanket the 
colt while in the stable unless the building 
is warmer than are the majority of stables. 

Provide For Exercise 

Though emphasizing the importance of 
warm shelter for the colt, it must not be 
forgotten that regular exercise is very 
essential for the growing colt. Heavy 
feeding with close confinement is pretty 
sure to injure the youngster permanently. 
The colt should have the run of a pasture 
or lot every day except in very severe 
weather. Even then he should be out- 
doors for a couple of hours if rain or snow 
is not falling. Keep him in the stable of 
mornings until the sun has warmed up the 

r a bit, then he is not so likely to be affect- 
ed by the change to the open air. 

Mares in foal require warm shelter dur- 
ing winter weather. The mares may be 
worked regularly at light work, and if not 
worked they should be allowed to take 


some outdoor exercise every fair day 
Roomy box or single stalls should be pro- 
vided for them in order that injuries may 


be avoided. In this connection it may be 
said that a separate stall for each animal, 
whether work horse, brood mare or colt, is 
preferable; then there is no danger of one 
animal being injured by ancther while 
standing in the stable. It often hapy ens 
that one of the horses in a double stad is 
stronger-tempered than his mate, and 
then the latter is kept standing close to the 

ll with no opportunity to lie down. 

Good Ventilation Important 

All horse stalls ought to be light and 
well-ventilated. Many horse stables in 
those sections of the country where the 
winters are usually severe have few win- 
dows. The prevailing idea is that win- 
dows admit cold air, hence they are unde- 
elrable But it is impossible to keep a 
etable from becoming foul-smelling with- 
an at 


out admitting 
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and sunshine, and, standing in the stallsa 
greater part of the-time, as they do at this 
season, the horses demand sanitary sur- 
roundings. If all windows were placed as 
high from the floor as possible, when 
opened during the day there would be 
little draft directly against the horses. 
One or two of the windows could be opened 
at a time to admit fresh air, while, with 
glass windows, the sunlight would be ad- 
mitted at all hours of the day. The stalls 
in the horse stable should not be planked 
clear to the top as most of them are. Just 
sufficient planking to make a barrier be- 
tween the stalls is best, in order that there 
may be a free circulation of air throughout 
the stable. 

It pays to keep al] the horse stalls well 
bedded in winter. Some farmers may 
think that there is no advantage in using 
food straw for bedding, but those who 

ave tried it know that straw cannot be 
used for a better purpose. Bedding keeps 
the horses comfortable and anything pays 
that will serve to make the animals com- 
fortable. Bedding also helps te keep the 
animals clean and it makes the manure 
more valuable, as it absorbs the liquids, 
The straw or poor hay which is used for 
bedding purposes at this season will pay 
for itself im the imereased value of the 
manure alone.—W. F. Purdue. 


STABLE FLOORS 


The best horse stable floor that I ever 
saw was a combination of heavy oak strips 
and cement, the alley back of the horses 
being of cement, deeply corrugated to pre- 
vent slipping and slightly oval to provide 
drainage. The floors of the stalls were 
covered with cement layers two inches 
thicker in front than behind, and on top 
of this was placed heavy oak strips two 
inches thicker behind than in front,—a 
level surface for the horse to stand on, and 
at the same time provide perfect drainage. 
These oak strips were made in two sections 
|for each stall. The strips connected by 
five-eighth bolts with one inch cast iron 
washers between them; being in two sec- 
tions they are easily removed and sides 
changed when they become worn in the 
center by the horse standing on them. 
In changing sides with these sections of oak 
strips you practically renew the floor with 
only the outlay of a little time and labor. 

4 drainage gutter extends the entire 
length of the stable, close up behind the 
horses. This is covered by the ends of the 
oak strips which are sawed quarter round- 
ed where they rest or the alley behind the 
horses. This gives a nicely finished ap- 
pearance to the entire work. The oak 
strips used in this floor were sawed out of 
four by fours. 

In talking with the foreman of the stable 
where this floor had been in use three 
years, I was told that he had not a single 
fault to find with it, and believed it to be 
nearly, if not quite, a perfect floor for a 
horse barn.—F. R. 8. 
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THE PASSING OF TIE-UP STALLS 
Three years we remodeled our horse 
stable, tore out the old tie-up stalls and in- 
stead built in good, roomy box stalls. 
Each stall is fitted with a track and roller 
door five feet in width, maki plenty of | 
space for the animals to ox te believe | 
that it is cruel to work a horse all day long, | 
bring him in tired and sweating and tie 
him up in one position. There is no en-| 
closure rhore humane than the box stall. | 
Our stalls are roomy and the horse can | 
lie in any position, roll over, kick and 
stretch and get exercise and freedom that 
a horse tied up to a manger never enjoys. 
When we bring our horses in from work 
at noon, we remove the harness and they 
have freedom to rest. 
For the mare and her colt there is no 
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other arrangement about the barn that | 


meets the need of their care so well, and 
we often confine a cow at calving time in a 
vacant box stall. 

Box stalls take considerably more stalks 
and straw for bedding, but this pleases us 
mightily, for it makes much more manure. 
Thrash a mowful of straw into the barn 
each season and have straw, dry and plenti- 
ful. 

Were we building a hundred barns we 
should not put a tie-up stall into one of 
them, not even for company horses: Were 
we owners of every barn in the universe, 
we should tear out every tie-up stall, sub- 
stitute box stalls with roller doors, a c t 
of dry bedding, and treat our horses hu- 
manely and justly —G. W. B. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Wheat. Prof. A. M. Ten Eyck.—This 
book is the result of fifteen years special 
study of the subject by the author. It 
covers every phase every condition 
of wheat culture in a practical manner 
and is intended for the man actively en- 
gaged in this class of farming. The in- 
formation contained in the book is both 
general and specific in the raising, mar- 
keting, handling and use of the world’s 
greatest food crop. Price $1.60. 





The Home Vegetable Garden. — 
Kruhm.—This is a practical guide for the 
home gardener and written by a man of | 
long experience. The subject matter is 
concise and to the point, and every phase 
of garden making is considered. Price 
$1.10. 

Practical Corn Culture. W. T. and 

talpbh M. Ainsworth.—The authors of 
this book are up-to-date corn growers and 
the contents embody their practical ex- 
perience. Much has been learned in the 
last few years in the production of this 
great crop and the subject matter of this 
volume is well abreast of the times. An 
interesting feature is the personal views of 
thirty practical corn farmers to which the 
last chapter of the book is devoted. Any 
corn grower will be benefited by reading 
this volume. Price 80 cents. 

Any of these books can be ht 
through Successful Farming’s book de- 
partment at prices quoted, which includes 


postage 


Most farmers become so accustomed 
to keeping the hogs in filthy quarters 
and feeding them any kind of feed 
that is handy, that they take it as a 
matter of course for one to die occasionally, 
when they could as well prevent this loss 
by sanitary handling and feeding. Noth- 
ing that is of the least account to any- 





body in the world will thrive well with 
unsanitary handling or feeding.—M. A. C. | 
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Guaranteed Gn FOR YOU 


Send Coupon Today 


Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector, take<lown pattern. Barrel made of fine 
decarbonized, rolled steel, choke-bored by improved method which insures supe- 
rior shooting qualities. Compensating 
locking bolt, coil springs, case hard. 
ened frame. Patent snap fore- 
end, low rebounding hammer. 
Walnut, pistol grip stock. 
Rubber butt-plate. 12-gauge, 


blued steel, thirty -inch barrel. 
Splendidly finished and polished. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just Your Name and Address 


on the coupon below, or a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my 
Easy Plan by which you can quickly obtain this splendid shot gun and at the 
same time get other desirable presents. 

For game of all kinds, this gun is unexcelled. You can have great pleasure with it on a day's 
outing, or on a longer camping or hunting expedition. You are sure to be delighted with this 
beautiful, accurate and boed cheoting gun. It is guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, 
reliable and an accurate shooter. 

Send me your name and address today. 


What Some Owners Sa 
New Harmony, Ind.—Dear Mr. Meredith: 
I received my Hopkins & Allen Shot Gun and 
am well with it. The first day I had 
my gun I killed ten rabbits. The first time [ 
shot it, [ killed a rabbit running.—Respect- 
fully, Morris Alexander. 
Danville, Minn.—Dear Mr. Meredith: I wish 
to say that the gun ts first class. It shoots as w 
Have had lots of fun with 

















You will hear from me by return mail. 








COUPON 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


I want to earn a Hopkins & Allen Shot Gun by 
your Easy Pian. me full description and 
all details of your offer. 








as any —_ ced gun. 
it. Have Fi nine Pay cA 
last ht If earned that a day. Name R. F.D 
t you ever so much for it.— Yours 
Wm. Folkerts. 
E. T. MERED Pub. | Fk ence en ee 
10 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa [5. F_1i0 This Offer Good Only in U. S. 











9 TE NEW fore-door model of the METZ | 
Roadster eals to your appreciation of 
Quality. Every ty it is expressive of 
efficiency. It won the last Glidden Tour, and 
scored sensational victories in the officially 
conducted _hill-climb last June 


ing contests 
and July at Uniontown and Richfield Sprin 








The Quality Car ciimakes and prices including 60 and S0hors 
IT IS THE RECOGNIZED equipment th peg er 





HIGH CLASS CAR IN 
THE LOW PRICE CLASS 


This new METZ model is luxure 
iously finished, graceful in design, 
and wonderfully easy riding. It pose 
sesses both the style and the power 
that are today necessary features 
of the strictly up-to-date car. It 
travels 40 to Bo miles per hour, is 
easy to drive, and ¥ €c0- 
in operation. 

Illustrated literature describing the 

new Fore-Door Model mailed on 

request. Write for catalog ““S”’ 








A Masterpiece in Automobile Design and Construction 
METZ COMPANY WALTHAM, MASS 


UES Coe Se eo 


“Greatest FieldofCorn::. World” 


This is the “greatest . field of corn in the 
world” aaid the Farm Part Of This Farm sou! editors, when 
looking over our Race- land, La., farms. We 
own a million acres like it. We want more settlers. To advertise our property in 
your locality, we will sell you a farm with new buildings, stock and equipment if you 
choose. Pay as you wish. 40 acres here will make you more money than 100 where 
you are now. 60-100 bu. Corn in 100 days. 30 tons Silage, 200 bu. Potatoes. Maxi- 
mum crops at minimum production cost. Hogs weigh out 275 pounds ir 8 months 
bring 8$c. Good roads, wt ope water, railroads, mail, ice, meat, grocery delivery. 
We spent half million dollars for our farmers im ing surroundings. The farm we 
will sell you is in corn now. One of the farms editors saw. Write to the editor 
of this magazine and ask him. Get busy quick while these improved propertie: last. 
Write us for details today. Do it now. 


Louisiana Meadows Co., 500 Maison Blanche Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
QL "Sot We. Got! 
$23.95 Ssoutslerc bnrqnnrer $ 23.96 


ondap 1h SoM Pewee OP 
You Send No Money ! lini zinsascr" ries Semin bicrrtaee 
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at buy elsewhere 
to write ECO. tet 8 Ch ite 


day fot our 0 day tree trial thee: As jOuN Mm. SMYTH CO., Dept. 8, Chicage, 
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RIGHTS OF AUTO DRIVERS 
N Illinois subscriber writes: “Please 
state the law of Illinois on the right 
of automobiles on public highways.” 

Illinois Revised Statutes, chapter 121, 
section 16, provides that upon approach- 
ing a person on foot, or riding, driving or 
leading an animal, the operator of a motor 
vehicle or motorcycle must give reasonable 
warning of his approach, and use every 
reasonable precaution to avoid injurin 
such person or frightening or injuring suc 
animal or animals; and, if necessary, stop 
his machine until such other person can 
safely proceed It is further required that 
in case of any injury to person or property 
on a highway due to any such motor ve- 
hicle, the driver shall stop and, upon the 
request of the person injured or any person 
present, give his name and address and, 
if not the owner of the machine, also give 
the name and address of the owner. When- 
ever a person operating a motor vehicle 
meets another traveler on a public high- 
way, each must seasonably turn to the 
right of the center of the beaten track of 
the road, so as to pass without interfer- 
ence. In overtaking and passing another 
traveler, the driver of an automobile must 
pass on the left side,and the traveler ahead 
as soon as practicable, upon signal, turn 
to the right of the center of the beaten 
track of the road, so as to allow free pas- 
sage on the left side. In passing intersec- 
tions of roads, an automobile driver must 
keep to the right of the center of such in- 
tersection when turning to the right, and 
pass to the right of the center of the inter- 
section when turning to the left. 

A fine of $25 may be imposed for viola- 
tion of any of the above mentioned re- 
quirements. 

Other provisions of the Illinois laws 
governing automobiles will be found at 
pages 2155 to 2164 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1913, which can be found in the office 
of almost any public officer —A. L. H. 8. 





RETARDED MILK FLOW 

“One of my cows which freshened in 
July gave five gallonsof milk aday. Within 
a week’s time she went completely dry, 
net giving as much as a half a teacupful 
of milk at a time. I did nct know what 
the trouble was but a neighbor told me it 
was hollow tail. He made an incision on 
the tail, put in pepper and salt, then 
wrapped up the wound. For further 
treatment he put turpentine on the wound 
and had me feed the cow powdered wild 
cherry bark in her feed. The cow doesn’t 
seem to come back to the normal flow of 
milk, although there is some improvement 
as she is giving about six quarts at a 
milking now.’’—Mrs. M. V 7 Ind. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
milk flow from this cow has not returned 
to normal after receiving such inhumane 
treatment for a perfectly imaginary disease. 
This is one of several so-called diseases of 
cattle which belong in the same category, 
and talk or treatment of any of them 
constitutes the most utter nonsense. It is 
not improbable that this cow has been 
seriously damaged by treating her in such 
an outrageous manner. Instead of causing 
the milk flow to return, this course has 
probably contributed largely to the failure 
of the cow to return to a normal yield. 

There are a number of causes for loss 
of milk. The cow may have received 
something in her feed which has upset her 
digestion or there miay have been some 
cause for extraordinary excitement which 
has resulted in the temporary cessation of 
the flow. If left to herself, the cow would 





no doubt recover the flow in a short time, 


or if she failed to do so, a little extra care in | d 


the way of feeding and attention wovld 
soon bring this about. 

Whenever an animal becomes sick the 
first thing to do is to look for some reason- 
able cause for the trouble and the im- 
mediate remedying of the condition. If 
the case seems to be beyond ordinary help, 
a reliable veterinarian should be called, 
sey if. the animal is at all valuable. 

e advice of superstitious neighbors 
should be disregarded unless it contains 
some element of common sense. 


MEASURING LUMBER 

‘Please give me the shortest and best 
hc for eae lumber of all kinds.” 

To find the contents of a one inch board, 
multiply the length in feet by the. width 
in inches and divide the result by 12. 
This will give the answer in square or 
lumber feet. For example: A one-inch 
board, 10 inches wide and 16 feet long con- 
tains 1344 square feet of lumber. Multi- 
ply 16, the length in feet, by 10, the width 
of the board, and divide the result by 12 
which equals 1344 or the number of feet. 

To find the contents of scantlings, 
joists and other lumber of more than one 
inch in thickness, multiply the length, 
width and thickness together and divide 
by 12. For example, a 2x10 plank 16 
feet long contains 263g feet. 2x10x16 
equals 320, divided by 12 equals 2634 or the 
number of square feet of lumber. 


A CASE OF ABORTION 

“I have a fine high yielding cow which 
should have calved in July, but there is 
nothing to indicate that is with calf. 
She has dropped to about a gallon of milk 
at each milking. What would you say is 
the trouble?’”’—C. F. 8., Il 

It is evident that at the present time 
this cow is not with calf, abortion having 
probably occurred some time during the 
early part of the gestation period. This 
may have occu through infection with 
the germs of the contagious form of that 
disease. The thing to do with a valuable 
cow of this kind is to get her with calf 
as soon as possible. It may be , 
to give her some sort of treatment as it is 
quite possible that the organs of repro- 
duction are in an unhealthy condition. 
If you are not skilled in handling cases of 
this kind, you had better call a reliable 
veterinarian to advise in the matter. 

TANNING SNAKE HIDES 

“Can you give me any information on 
tanning snake skins? There are a good 
many rattlesnakes around here, but we 
do not know how to take care of the 
hides.”’—G. W. B., Fla. 

This inquiry was referred to Dr. B. H. 
Bailey an expert taxidermist. According 
to him the best way to treat such skins is 
to put them in a bath of tan liquor con- 
sisting of one gallon of water, one quart of 
salt and one ounce of sulphuric acid. The 
skins will cure in this solution in a few 
hours. When taken out of the bath they 
should be dried slowly and in order to 


make them flexible should be worked or | pedi 


rubbed with the bare hand occasionally 
during the process. Before placing the 
skins in the bath, they must be first 
thoroughly cleaned and all excess flesh 
or fat removed. 


CHEESE MAKING ON THE FARM 
“I would like some information con- 
cerning the process of cheese making. 





We are planning to go into this form of 
irying. I am informed that it is much 
more profitable than butter making. Is 
this true? Please give full directions.” — 
W. E. C., Mo. 

The advent of cheese factories through- 
out the various dairying districts of the 
United States has been largely responsible 
for a t failing off in farm manufactur- 
ing of this product. Nevertheless, there 
are & 4 A aps prion in = country 
upon which the manufacturing of cheese is 
cnsien on to considerable extent. It 
would be —- for lack of to go 
into a complete description of the process 
by which myn g Fo — hy ner to the 
Department iculture at Washington 
for farmers bulletin No. 166 which goes 
into the matter very completely. A 

lendid book on the subject entitled, 
The Science and Practice of Cheese 
Making” can be secured through this 
paper for $1.75. Those contemplating 
the manufacturing of cheese should supply 
themselves with a good book of this‘kind. 
As to whether or not it will be more prof- 
itable to make cheese rather than butter 
on the farm will be determined almost en- 
tirely by local circumstances. It is prob- 
able that if a good quality of cheese is 
produced and a ready market is at hand, 
there will be more money in the cheese. 


EXECUTOR OF AN ESTATE 
A Nebraska subscriber asks: “Parents 
being deceased who have kept their debts 
id but holding notes against their heirs, 
is it possible for the heirs to be their own 
executors? If executed by the heirs would 
same be and binding in Nebraska?’’ 
You ly mean to ask whether an 
heir may be appointed an administrator, 
if indebted to the estate. The fact of in- 
debtedness does not disqualify him. In 
fact the next of kin have the right to 
appointment. An executor is a person 
appointed in a will to administer the es- 
tate, and an administrator is a person ap- 
pointed by the probate court on applica- 
tion of the heirs when no executor is named 
in the will. In any event an administrator 
must give bond to account for all proverty 
received by him and an executor must 
ive a bond, unless the will exempts him 
rom doing so. The probate judge of your 
county will give you full information con- 
cerning the steps necessary to settle the 
estate.—A. L. ft 8. 


BREACH OF CONTRACT 


An Iowa subscriber writes: “A buys a 
harness horse from B who guarantees in 
the presence of witnesses to furnish a 
pedigree. A later sells the hotse to C and 
agrees to furnish the = on the 
strength of B’s promise. gives A a note 
for the purchase price but refuses to pay 
when due because the i has not 
yet been furnished. A finds that B cannot 
or will not furnish pedigree. C returns 
the horse to A after eight months and 
demands Can he secure them 
from A and what recourse has A from B? 
The two witnesses to the first transaction 
will not swear that B agreed to furnish 

gree.” 

C is entitled to measured by 
the difference between the value of the 
horse with and without a pedigree, and 
; is — A pape amount of 
a if he agreed to apy . 
But, i the two witnesses and B eny that 
he promised to furnish one, it will be hard 
for A to show that there was any such 
promise.—A. L. H. 8. 
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Building Material Prices S-M-A-S-H-E-D 
NOW (S THE TIME TO BUILD OR IMPROVE 


The Chicago House Wrecking a : Never before in our entire history 
Company now owned by the Harris have we been so splendidly equippe to sup- 
Brothers Company decided that ply wonderful bargains. re isn’t t 
their bestinterests required more another firm on earth that occupies the 
yo useof theownersname, >. ~My unique position in the merchandise world 
Company has been favor- > NX : .- that we do. The original methods 
aa to Nay peers Moy every- q which we pursue in securin our tre- 
” r. , mendous stocks of depen e ma- 
a The price smash . | = terial and merchandise and our 
; = 23 : : enormous buying wer repre- 
able reputation and justly ae : . sented by our $10,000,000 capital 
earned title. “The world’s — makes it possible for us to ‘buy 
Burin eatest bargain center. for spot cash entire stocks that 
22 years of suc- s aa N ; are beyond the reach of ordi- 
business the a= nary buyers. We are deter. 
Ba So a and ert “a > mined to make the Fall of 
owners, There is nochange 1914 a memorable one with 
in our business except th this Company especially in 


the four Harris Brotherswil : 2 our departments of builde 
advertiseand sell their goods > : ™ ing material. a hese rare bare 
under our new name, BE : gains speak for themselves, 


Bathroom Supplies Hog Troughs 
$13.00 


White en- 
ameled cast iron one-piece = Sal } anit bas 
roll rim bath ape a . 3 af ony cattle, 


nickel - plated oe. 
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question the most convenient and practical design offered today. It represents the 
combined result of 22 years of expert planning, designing and close study of economy in material and con. 
struction For years we have solicited suggestions from hundreds of our customers and country people pipe in 
everywhere, The best we have received is embodied in = this ule design. Let us take send through it, ques <= 7 


Dust tnt coal bin gd root Outside cellar stair, co tite ore Nan faye poopy poopy. the fee purposes. wen Bize 8-Sto it fee 
ception room gad fg Sarai Inewe 7 oie <a. wd velred, This eleo Our prices on ne ine —— 
wil ‘eis ot, Be. 
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mee hosts o above price includes all first- | FREE PLANS Blve print plans, specifications, Michae!sen Paint 


class No dimension_Jumber, teria receipt of ths eqn bei delivered 
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Clear interior Beautiful glazed front x joor- to your station on 
Clear © shingles and —aS is That ware, [fie sis io do not auit, ey and 60c 
re 


door and window frames door fon jar price without bs $2.00 
nad wind ings, balance i lengths to make pians heal pour 
Ging of waste wherever possible, all 1] ore phate 


$10,000 PLAN BOOK vaer 2 This beautiful book BUILDING MATERIAL BOOK FREE Frery 7 single 
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26 to prospec- bs id. i kina Pa } 
tive home builders. Todmoders Harris lates. - fa this, book of ° Miconomy.. Laamber = = got ig 4 = IN 23: 
be other buildings aualy ted malfworks paist, structural steel, otc., and everything nexce — 
sizes. EA-€2. coupon today for your copy. at lowest paint S6epergal- lot EA-65, 


Strong Fencing | Send Us Your Lumber Bill |_| Roofing Snaps 
b 140 BB som For Our Freight Prepaid Offer | Ready Roofing 7'Sc per Sq. 


4d all neral farm 95c the bestand hea: 
porposes. 26-in. Tine wireshiake Square mesh, stays mae Sos lumber three-ply rubber — — pe 
ins. apart. Per rod i4e, Order by lot EA-66, that they will absolutely 4 lasting roof coverin > i 
‘ ll, Nailsan 
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i money, Every & 
new and up to 
Barb Wire ards of 20,000,000 tect ¢ 
upwards o eet oO! 
galvanized heavy high rade lumbersuitable 
weight barb wire pate up on oe t construction_of 
= about 100-]bs. 2-point buildingsot every kind. Pay 
parte.  sarvioe.. Price per us a visit here at Chicago, 
for Jo long serv noe. Price —~ we fooek F ie right — ee 
4 tras* a ere you wil every D of ma 
bar wine OO node to re it ASST, Piet expt bent made rial in just the grades you wish, whether Jumber, shin- 
les, structural stee!, eto. Best of all big savings in 
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Galvanized Wire proposition. Getin touch with usatonce, Writetoday. | Bose Metal Roofl 
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IDEAL DAIRY FARMING 


By C. B. FORD 











A siation with 


HE selling of cream is the ideal of 
dairy farming. It is true that many 
farmers are situated so that selling 

milk is the most profitable branch of the 
dairy business, but this does not alter the 
fact that such a condition is unfortunate. 
The selling of milk removes from the farm 
approximately $2 worth of fertility with 
each ton of milk; besides it precludes the 
feeding of calves and pigs and tends to 
narrow down the farming to growing only 
roughage and buying grain feeds. While 
such a system of farming may pay greater 
returns for one or two years, the farmer 
who raises his best heifer calves, and con- 
ditions for market a few good hogs, will 
usually come out best at the end of a term 
of years. The building up of a herd of 
choice dairy cattle and the development of 
a permanently profitable system of crop 
growing seldom succeeds nearby the milk- 
shipping station. A visit to some of the 
dairy regions where whole milk is sold 
from the farm will show that it is an unde- 
sirable practice. 

One of the most encouraging features of 
the present day dairy situation is the 
large and increasing demand for cream 
from large hotels, ice cream manufacturers 
and private families. This particular out- 
let for dairy products is broadening more 
rapidly than any other. The increasing 
demand for ice cream and the more general 
use of cream on the bills-of-fare of hotels 
and restaurants has stimulated a lively 
demand for choice cream 

Cream is Now a Necessity 

Cream is considered a necessity in many 
hotels, restaurants and private families, 
where twenty years ago it was classed 
among the luxuries. Cereals and fresh 
fruits served with cream, and cream for 


coffee afford, very palatable and nourish- | 


ing foods. lee cream eating is also pos- 
sessed of much merit. Ice cream is not 
only a popular confection and dessert, but 
it is a highly nutritious food, containing, 
as it does, three times as much solids as 
milk, a quart o! which is rated as being 
equivalent to a pound of beefsteak. Many 
physicians recommend ice cream in cer- 
tain forms of illness, and by such means 
ice cream finds yearly a widening field 
of usefulness. As a dessert, it is one of the 
most appreciated that can be served, and 
also one of the most economical, for where 
can you get so much in the shape of dessert 
for the money? ‘The cost of materials in 

e common dessert, that requires an hour 
” more to prepare, is quaenlty more than 
the ice cream that comes ready to serve. 

In many parts of the country farmers 
here and there are going into the produc- 
tion of market cream as a special line of 
production. The business is especially 
- aluable for those dairymen who breed 
and rear registered animals, because it 
leaves the skim milk on the farm to feed 
to the calves. This is of great importance 
to the breeder of pure bred cattle, for no 








cans of milk being loaded into cars is not the sign of a thrifty dairy community. 


substitute has been found for skim milk as 

a food for calves during the first six months 

of their lives. Those who have no facili- 

ties for raising calves may profitably utilize 

the skim milk for feeding pigs and poultry. 
Standard Cream 


The Babcock test has introduced many 
,0ssibilities into the tuction of cream. 
t has made it possible to standardize and 
grade cream according to its value. Years 
ago much of the cream sold was little bet- 
ter than ordinary market milk. Even to- 
day there is no fixed standard for cream; 
however, by the use of the Babcock test 
one can know what grade of cream he is 
buying and pay according to the amount 
of butter-fat it contains. Sn general, mar- 
ket cream is classified as “light” and 

“heavy.” The so-called light cream con- 
tains about twenty per cent of butter-fat, 
while the heavy runs about forty per cent. 
The light cream is usually preferable for 
table use, although many prefer to buy 
the heavy cream and use it for whipped 
cream or reduce it by the use of milk to any 
richness desired. The light cream cannot 
be whipped. 

The same general methods of sanitation 
should be employed in producing cream— 
perhaps even greater care, because cream 
is generally more susceptible to the sur- 
roundings than milk. It is a mistake for 
the dairyman to become careless in his 
stable and milk room and depend upon 
the separator to take out all the visible 
dirt, and leave the bad odors and bac- 
teria which cause the souring. 

The milk should be separated at once 
after milking and the cream cooled in large 
cans by heavy icing. By properly adjust- 
ing the cream separator the percentage of 
butter-fat in the cream can be regulated 
to within one or two per cent of the re- 
quired grade. Cream should be held at a 


———- of about forty-two degrees 


until ready for shipment. Heavy cans, 
protected with thick, padded \ackets 
should be used to hold down the temper- 
ature when shipping. The bulk of the 
cream used in large cities is shipped by 
creamery companies, a igang J plants 
and powdered milk factories a long dis- 
tance from the cities. Such cream does 
not always meet the requirements of a 
fancy trade because it must be pasteurized 
before it is shipped. Pasteurizing means 
the heating for twenty to thirty minutes 
to a temperature of from 140 to 160 de- 
grees, and immediately  p: to below 
50 degrees. Such cream will mn pe 
a long time, but it loses its viscosity, or 
thickness, and cannot be whipped like 
cream that has not been pasteurized. In 
many cases pasteurization is used to cover 
up bad odors and flavors. In some in- 
stances the writer has seen rather poor 
milk taken in a skimming station five 
hundred miles from large cities and by 
being skillfully manipulated reach its des- 
tination in the shape of cream that was 
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“Waste not 
want not” 


This motto is of vital importance to 
every cream producer. 





If you are selling cream or making butter 
and have no separator, or are using an in- 
ferior machine, you are wasting cream every 
day you delay the purchase of a De Laval. 

It is easy to find out how much you are 
‘osing in either case; just ask the local De 
Laval agent to set up a machine for you on 
your place and see for yourself how much 
more cream you will get with a De L aval. 


With present prices for creara it is too 
valuable to waste. 


Save ALL yourcream witha 


DE LAVAL 


You can't afford to 
wait until next spring. 
Let the De Laval start 
saving cream for you 
right now and it will 
earn its cost by spring. 

See the nearest De 
Laval agent at once, 
or if youdo not know 
him, write us direct 
for any desired infor- 
mation. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
[mere cso | YORK CHICAGO 


Oli 


you won't spend money pulling ont 
the one that failed. 

We make over 300 types of pumps—one for 
every rpose. Tell us what you need a 
pump for, and we will s est the type that 
will serve you best. Write Mr. Gould, care 
of our Consultation Department. His advice 
is free. It ma =— you many dollars and 
days of ound On 





Right Pump 
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considered of very good quality. 
seeing the conditions under which a large 
es of this pasteurized cream is produced | 


would be willing to pay one-half more 
for cream fresh from the farm where the | 
milk was produced and that had not been | 
manipulated by skillful manufacturers | 
through whose hands it has passed. Some 
will claim that pasteurizing cream cannot | 
kill bad odors and Eoraia bet those who 
have had experience know better. 

Finding a Market 

Providing one can find a suitable mar- 
ket the selling of cream is the ideal of 
dairy farming. Finding a suitable market 
is less easy than finding a market for milk 
and butter, principally because the de- 
mand for cream fluctuates more from week 
to week than the demand for milk and 
butter. Then, many of the largest dealers 
and ice cream manufacturers will not deal 
direct with the producer. It is their buai- 
ness policy to buy milk, separate the sur- 

lus in their own plants and turn it into 
butter or cream as may be needed; how- 
ever, it is possible to go into cities and find 
hotels, candy manufacturers and restau- 
rants willing to buy your cream according 
to their needs, which vary from two to 
twenty gallons a y 6 

To some extent the se cream is a 
special problem. On the other hand, if a 
good market can be found it will pay 
better to sell cream than butter. On the 
whole, therefore, the selling of cream is a 
more specialized type of dairving than sell- 
ing milk or butter and, properly conducted, 
it can be made very satisfactory to the 
dairyman who values the young stock of 
the farm. 

One successful breeder of registered 
Guernsey cattle supplies a large eastern 
hotel with cream and on the menu cards 
are pictures of his farm buildings and 
cattle with the information that the cream 
used at this hotel comes from his farm 
where visitors are always welcome and 
where the best stock in the country is for 
sale. A few months ago I visited his farm 
and asked him if he found that kind of ad- 
vertising a benefit to his business. He 
said that next to one or two farm papers 
it brought better returns than any adver- 
tising he had ever done. He said: “You 
see it catches a lot of men who are stopping 
over in the city for a few days on business, 
and having the extra time some of them 
call me up on the phone from the hotel 
and come out and visit my farm. As a 
rule, the men who stop at the very best 
hotels have money and I have made 
several very satisfactory sales. The hotel 
owner likes the covers for the menu cards 
and it helps to bring customers to my 
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All-Weather | 


Treads 


Here is a tread which—when 
you know it—you will adopt 
for all wheels at all seasons. 
In fall and winter it’s particu- 
larly essential. 

It is an exclusive Goodyear 
feature. The tread is tough 
and double-thick. That makes 
it enduring and difficult to 
puncture. 

It is flat and regular, so it 
runs iike a plain tread. It 
causes no vibration. Yet it 
gtasps wet roads with deep, 
sharp, resistless grips. 

In these important ways, no 
other anti-skid on the market 
compares with this Goodyear 
All-Weather tread. 

Other Things 
That Go With It 

Here are three other fea- 
tures—all exclusive to Good- 
years—which you get in No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature, 
which we control. Jt com- 
pletely wipes out rim-cutting. 

Our “On-Air’’ cure to save 
blow-outs. We alone employ 


that, at an extra cost of 
$1,500 daily. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 


Toronto, Canada London, England 


Branches and in 103 Prin 1 Citi 
Wrens a eee Te Want ta 


Should be on 
Every Fall Tire | 
Our patent method for com- 


bating loose treads. It reduces 
this danger by 60 per cent. 





Goodyears are more than 
quality tires—more than the 
utmost in fabric and formula. 
In addition to that, they com- 
bat your four chief tire trou- 
bles in these four exclusive 
ways. 

That’s why more men buy 
them than buy any other tire. 
And legions of new users now 
adopt them every month. You 
will always insist on them 
when you know their advan- 
tages, and any dealer will sup- 
ply you. 


Goon YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 


Rubber (1884) 








farm. I could mention several instances 





where men from a long distance who have 
come East to buy stock from other herds 


have been attracted by my hotel adver- 
tisement and visited my herd and made 
liberal purchases. My cream helps ad- 
vertise my breeding stock.” 


REMOVING WARTS 

“Kindly give me a good method to get 
rid of warts on a cow's udder. They are 
short and thick, making it hard to milk 
the cow.”—J. G. T., Minn. 

Warts on cows’ teats are often very 
troublesome and some times difficult to 
remove. They may be greatly reduced or 
entirely taken off by generous application 
of carbolized vaseline or pure olive ed 
after each milking. If they persist they 
may be cut off by tying quite tightly close 
about the base with a silk thread or a horse 
hair which has been disinfected. In a few 
days the warts will drop off and the sore 
spots should then be cauterized with 
lunar caustic. If they show a tendency to 
return they ean be checked by further 
application of the canstic. 








We sell a great many Pilot Lighting 
Plants to dairy farmers. Because dairy 
farmers can get even more out of an 
Acetylene installation than anybody else. 


Our palsy. Bieae atrons make these 
Acetylene plants do double work. They 
run an extra line of pipe to each barn— 
and sometimes to other outbuildings. In 
these buildings they fasten the great balls 
of Acetylene light to timbers or rafters. 
They also equip these lights with igni- 
tion devices—to make them light with 
the pull of a chain without matches. 

Two of these Acetylene barn lights will 
make a big dairy barn as light as day. 
They will give more light than a dozen 
lanterns—and unlike lanterns, they can- 
not be tipped over. 

The same is true of Acetylene house 
lights. They burn in handsome station- 
ary bronze or brass fixtures securely fas- 
tened to ceilings or walls. 








Fine for Dairy Farms 


Acetylene is, too, a double boon to the 
women folks. In addition to the beauty 
of the light, it brings even a greater con- 
venience in the gas cooking stove. 

For Acetylene is used in gas cooking 
ranges in thousands of country homes, 
just as city gas is used in millions of city 
homes. 

In all of these homes the gas range has 
shortened cooking hours and has done 
away with the drudgery of handling coal, 
wood and ashes. 

Pilot Acetylene Generators are the most 
widely sold light and fuel plants in the 
> 

Our advertising literature tells why 
they are safe, reliable and trouble proof. 
Write to 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3618 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Fact 
664 Frelinghuysen Aeon Hower, N.J. 





[F you attach a red heart guarantee to your letter, the clerks 
'“ who handle your order will realize that their house is re- 


ma sponsible to Successful Farming for fair dealing with you. If 
errors are not promptly adjusted report to us. 
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CARE OF THE DAIRY SIRE 


By LYNNE P. 


HE dairy bull as well as every other 
breeding animal should be handled 
from birth to maturity in such a 
manner as to insure the fullest natural de- 
velopment. The underfed and uncared 
for calf will always remain undersized and 
while his offspring may not be any smaller 
on this account, the question as to whether 
his undersize is inherited or caused by poor 
management can never be determined, and 
his desirability as a sire is thereby dimin- 
ished. 

As good or better results are usually at- 
tained by feeding the bull calf on skim 
milk as when whole milk is used, although 
some breeders follow the practice of allow- 
ing the animal to suckle a nurse cow until 
eight months or a year old. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the calf should be al- 
lowed to suckle its dam for two or three 
days, then gently broken to drink and 
allowed whale sweet milk for two weeks or 
more and then gradually changed to sweet 
skim milk. It is an advantage to feed the 
milk directly from the separator and be- 
fore it becomes cold. 

The calf should be taught to eat as soon 
as possible. He will begin to nibble grain 
and hay or grass at two weeks of age and 
soon thereafter will be using ” regular 
ration. He should be fed quite liberall 
on grain in connection with his skim mil 
andhay. For grain, corn with oats andbran 
or oil meal gives good results while clover, 
alfalfa or other leguminous hay is best 
adapted to his needs. There is no par- 
tigler advantage in keeping the calf fat, 
but there is no harm done if he appears 
smooth and beefy while young as this con- 
dition will soon p Son emt If possible the 
skim milk should be fed until the eighth 
or ninth month, or even longer. 

The young bull should be separated from 
the heifers by the time he is six months old 
or even before if he shows signs of early de- 
velopment. He is best confined with other 
bulls of his own age or with young steers. 
By the time he is a year old he can be 
given light service, but he should not be 
used more than once a week. There is | 


| est days up, but they are necessary in de- 





serious danger of impairing his future use- 
fulness by too frequent service, and this is 
one of the most potent arguments in favor 
of keeping him confined. 

The advantage of using him a little while 
quite young is that it permits his ability as 
a producer of high quality cows to become 
apparent by the time he reaches his 
fourth year of age. lf his get fail to show 
good results at the pail, he can be disposed 
of while still quite young and a better per- 
former secured in his place. 

At one year of age a ring should be 
placed in the bull’s nose for convenience 
in handling. This should be done regard- 





less ot a mild disposition on his part. Any 


TOWNSEND 


bull of a dairy breed is likely to become 
vicious, and this should always be kept in 
mind. Under no circumstances must he 
be allowed to discover his own power, but 
he must always be kept in subjection. 
Treat him with kindness, but e8s, 
and never allow him to be teased or har- 
assed either by man or by other animals. 
He should not be allowed to run with the 
herd, first because a record of the date of 
breeding of the cows cannot be kept, 
heifers may be bred while too Pp or 
cows too soon after calving an the bull 
exhausts himself and becomes an uncer- 
tain breeder. 

Another consideration is that it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to allow the bull to 
run loose—so much so that in some states 
it is prohibited by law. Abundant oppor- 
tunity is allo a loose bull to attack a 
person unawares or where escape is diffi- 
cult or impossible. By far the greater 
number of deaths and injuries caused by 
vicious bulls are those that occur where 
the animals are at liberty in open pastures. 

While the advantages of keeping the 
bull confined are generally recognized, yet 
the method of confining him is sometimes 
far from what it should be. Too often he 
is compelled to remain in a dark, dirty stall 
where he has no chance to exercise. Under 
such treatment his breeding powers are 
weakened and he often becomes impotent 
by the time he is mature. He és best con- 
fined in a large, airy box stall, opening into 
a well fen paddock, or a good shed in 
the corner of a lot is sufficient. Some 
Ng should also be made to relieve 
1im from torture by flies. 

Exercise is important with the bull and 
he should be allowed plenty of it. Where 
more than one bull are kept on a place 
they can usually be placed in the same lot 
without damage, though occasionally this 
cannot be done on account of a vicious 
disposition. 

A great amount of care and consider- 
ation must be given the bull from his earli- 


veloping and maintaining his highest worth. 

If the nervousness of a cow is met with 
loud talk or abuse it is sure to result in a 
falling-off in that cow’s milk-production. 


If you take the pains to make butter 
that is above the “average,”’ you will have 
to hunt up a private market for it to get 
pay for your time and labor in producing a 
superior article. 


The dairyman who withholds protein 
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cs DARNS 


are practically proof against lighi- 
ning, fire and wind—the worst 
enemies of the farmer’s barn. 


Gcvernment records for 5? years show that 
no building covered with steel and struck by 
lightning was ever or destroyed ty fire. Our 











foods until his cows have cleaned up all 
the roughage will soon learn the folly of | 
his ways when he adds up the figures of | 
his milk-checks. 





Western Facades of the Palaces of Food Products and Education. 
The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 


Canal Celebration 


The facades shown are of the Palace of Education and the Palace of Food Products, the half domes 
constituting the main western entrances to each palace, being known respectively as the Half-Dome 
of Thought and the Half-Dome of Vigor; each of the domes is 113 feet in * 

The driveway extending along the facades, to be known as “Administration Avenue,’ will be lined 
with towering eucalyptus and smaller specimens of the same tree will be banked aga'nst the walls. 
Hardy flowering shrubs and turf will complets the horticultural setting. 
extend the Fine Acts Lagoon, whose shaded banks will be set with blue periwinkle and violets. 


whi 


America’s Great Panama 


sight. 


On the west of the driveway 





Get Catalog No. 470 of Aladdin Readi-Cut 
Houses —5-Room House Complete $298 


AMERICAN 
STEEL Pos 


FENCE 


Ehoh sens shock, hearth poe zi Strong 
enough to hold up any wire fence and forsigh all nec- 
will maintain any wire fence made. 
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AMERICAN SEPARATOR  sametibed’ hy. 
The CHALLENGE CHURN 


gets ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today for 
our free booklet “The Science of Butter-Making”’ and 
illust’d catalog. Butter in 5 minutes. Agents wanted. 
THE MASON MFG. CO., Dept. S. Canton, Ohio 


FREE SS" TRIAL 
Use the FAMOUS KARNAK RAZOR for 30 days FREE; 
SOE ot fastacua Yt get oe br Foie 
MORE SUPPLY Co. Temple Bidg. St. Louis. Dept. 184 

Please take the trouble to mention 








| Successful Farmiing’s guarantee. 








FALL OR SPRING CALVES? 

It is not so much a question of profits 
but one of existing conditions, individual 
requirements, etc., that must be given due 
consideration by "the average farmer in 
planning for the calf crop, since there are 
advantages in both fall and winter hand- 
ling of calves. 

It must be admitted that the spring 
season is the natural period during which 
most animals bring forth their young, and 
considering that the weather grows bright- 
er and warmer, while the grass springs u 
fresh and nourishing as grazing for bot 
cows and calves, the cost of raising the off- 
spring to a salable age, or getting them 
well started in developing them into ma- 
ture animals, will be lowered materially 
from what it would be with winter calves. 


However, there are some good points in | 


favor of the fail and winter calves. The 
farmer usually will have more time to de- 
vote to the care of calves and the feeding 
of cows for profitable dairy production; 
while the price for cream, milk and butter 
vill be considerably higher, because of the 
fact that there is very little of either to be 
bought at any price. Of course, the calves 
will cost a trifle more in care and feed, but 
by providing a snug, dry, warm place for 
them, and feeding them a llittle e xtra grain 
and mill-feed, the additional cost be 
small, and the calves will develop into 
stronger, healthier and more vigorous 
animals, as there will be no excessive heat 
to stunt their growth; while the absence 
of flies will remove an annoyance that is 
most detrimental during the heat of sum- 
mer. 
The farmer who keeps a dairy herd of 
moderate size will find it greatly to his ad- 
vantage to have a part of the cows drop 
their calves in the spring and a part of 
them freshen in the fall or early winter. 
rhis not onl, .nsures a steady income from 
the dairy, but the farmer will not be com- 
pelled to give so much attention to dairy- 
ing during the spring months, when it is 
=o important that the field crops be put in 
at the proper iod and in the best of 
shape. It should beremembered, however, 
that the cost of production will be slightly 
raised, and provision must be made for 
a wide variety of grains, roughages and 
“nill-feeds for the fall-calving cow.—M. C. 


THE VALUE OF BREEDING 

One of the prime considerations i — Be- 
lecting cattle for dairy purposes is their 
blood origin. There is no immediate 
or permanent profit in maintaini om 
of serub, or mixed bred animals or for that 
matter, a herd com of the first cross 
of pure breds. This is true regardless of 
apparent superiority in present produc- 
tion. It often occurs that animals of the 
first cross of two dairy breeds, equal or in 
some cases excel their progenitors in 
quantity and quality of product, but when 
the second cross is made an animal in- 
ferior in all respects is nearly always the 
result. The good qualities of the parents 
may be transmitted to the first cross but 
inferior qualities are bound to appear in 
later generations. Continued cross or 
mixed breeding is certain to result in a 
herd whose breeding qualities are uncer- 
tain, and \;. ose production is poor. 

The wise duiryman secures at least a few 
pure bred cows of his favorite breed and 
uses them as the foundation stock upon 
which he ean build his future herd. He 
may be unable to afford more than a few 
pure breds to begin with, but he knows 
that by the use of the right kind of asire, 
he can develo 
place the scrubs he is at first compelled to 
xeep in his herd. Besides reproducing 
their good qualities with a regularity most 
certain and precise, pure bred dairy cattle 
are an advantage in that surplus stock can 
always be disposed of readily and at a 
eon id price, which cannot be said of grades. 

The men who ia the past have recognized 

nd taken advantage of these principles 

re reaping the greatest profits today from 
their da uiry operations.—L. P. 
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EARN A ROCKER EASY 


THIS THIS BIG VALI VALUE 7 BAR BAR a ed ce 
POPULAR TOILET SOAPS. Sell 25 Boxes of 
Tie Wie tas  —-@@5" os This Soap and 
Earn This 
Fine Uphol- 
stered Rocker 















animals with which to re- | 







Description of 
Rocker No. 90174 


















MISS THIS 


BIG OF FER! Frame of solid 

V TE will send this fine Brih front post 
Rocker and 25 boxes wide; 8 ws inch 

of our Big Bargain seven  Sausre Sillers under 


(7) Bar Box of yr Toilet Sms eat measures apring 
Soap to any responsible person, | cr™uphoistered in 
on thirty days’ credit, Don’t send an a VS 
any money unless you want to— § inches hizh from 
just fill out the Coupon ook. 
give names of two reliable bus- 
iness men of your town as refer- 
ences, and if satisfactory we will, 
ship Soap and Rocker at once. 

You sell this Soap at 50c a box, send 


~ SE. 50 when it is sold, and you have 
as your reward. 


Soap Easy to Sell 


Anyone uickly sell fopaty Sve 
boxes of This high grade Toilet 
Bo i easily earn 




















vs and girls can y 
Rocker by sellin, 
viendo aad neighbors will be glad to 
because of the ue, 
Products are of high qual ore 
ity. We 
Erect 2008 gts Tor teense 
Crofts & | Reed’s Soap. You will be sur- 
how oan earn 
ber take bo slsb—-we take 
Pucuv cryeicas mie yg ot a& aoe SS. Dept. & 634 Chicago 
1 Day fhe teight and agree to py gt pe ped 
CROFTS & REED CO. 
ere I i os... iSosdadadivoesccssscodnceeiibaseecccecocsdtortocle 
Mrs. Hazel 
eal Themen, | TE ere Spree me RTS RRP 
have no trouble in 
going into any home EY iio « conceiscinatibecsbaann ibhebissccaatt State 
= @ REED 
have just sold EES ee rey Beshnat0s ss déseiis tess 
a $26.00 order with not 
one complaint. eae... cncocnelbiabans capsatbenel ee ee 



























received my Hamilton 
yy Cy, —- 2 Uy n doesn't business, we don't keep it. 


Hamilton Rifle 
Cloverton, Minn. 5-18-14 
Dear Mr. Meredith: I For ou 
Hunting Rifle, and it = 
shoots as accurately as my 
father’s and brother's large rifles. We | iy e in a wilderness where 
ber pings. rabbi and hawks and it 
8a BO = 4 shooting in fact it dost all, and more than 
I expected of a 22 calibre rife. Yours sates, ON 2 “ 
ennett. 


Ec These rifles are beautifully finished and 
are powerful and accurate shooters. They are 
fully guaranteed in every respect. For game and tar- 
get practice they are unexcelled. You can have a 
Splendid time with one of Rae ona Gay's outing in the 
woods or hunting ex = 
tion. It wil also very useful around the 
for many purposes, especially during the hunting 
| Wapping 8eaS0! 
me today asking {= com plete descrip- 
tion of these f ne > Tikes an for details of my 
these va new plea L&, wien you can earn one of 
t aluable ri n afew hours, Fill out the 
upon or simply drop & post card asking about 
the rife. Be sure to say “Hamilton Rifle’ be- 
cause I also offer Air Rifles. Write at once be- 
for the matte rslips your mind. 














E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me return 
mail full description of your “Hamilton Hunting 
Rife,’ also your Easy Plan by which I can get 
one FREE. Ss. F. 10 














| ies ¢ ols onc dwe Seite dei Ol R.F.D E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 
Successful Farming, 
P.O........ . -Btate 10 Success Bidg. Des es, lowa 




















Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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A MILK AND ICE HOUSE 


By G. L. 
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HE use of ice on every farm where | 


dairy products are handled will | 
only be a matter of a short time. 
A very convenient way to store ice where 
it will be easily accessible during the heat | 
of summer is to build the ice house in| 


connection with the milk house and make 


provision for a small cooling room. The 
accompanying diagram shows the plan) 
of a conveniently arranged and wes 
sive building. It combines all the 
features required and has been in AM ical 
use on a farm for several years. The ice 
is stored in one end with a milk room at 
the other and the cooling room between. 
Above the cooling room is a chamber 
where the blocks of ice can be easily 
laced when the ice house is full and can 
be due mn up by means of a rope and pulley 
as the ice house is emptied. The ice 
chamber has a slatted floor which per- 
mits free circulation of the warm air from 
the cooling room below to the chamber 
above. In passing above, the air comes | 
in contact with the ice, it is cooled, then 
falls again to the floor. A few long pans | 
made from galvanized sheeting are ar- 
ranged beneath the slats. These pans 


catch the drippings and conduct them to | 
the cooling vat or directly to the floor | 


drain which insures a dry floor in the cool- 
ing room. 
A Good Sire 

Che size of an ice house sufficient to 
store ice for the average farm is the first 
consideration when planning a building. 
One cubic foot of ice weighs practically 
fifty-eight pounds and a liberal estima- 
tion of the probable consumption of ice on 
the average farm including the loss which 
is about thirty per cent, will be close to 
two cubic feet or about 116 pounds per 
day during the four summer months. At 


this rate, it will require in the neighbor- | 


hood of seven tons. This will make a 
stack of ice about six by six by eight feet. 
In packing the ice, a space of eighteen to 
twenty-four inches is required on all sides 
between the ice and the wall in which to 
pack saw dust, straw or chaff for insula- 
tion. If the building is made ten feet wide 
by twenty-four feet long and eight feet on 
the sides, it will give sufficient floor space 
in the clear for ice storage ten by nine 
feet, cooling room four by nine feet, and 
milk room eight by nine feet, inside 
measurements, 
The Structure 

It is not necessary to erect an expensive 
ice house. Almost any kind of a building 
will answer the purpose for a while. Often 
ice is stored very satisfactorily in a pit 
dug in the ground then protected by a 
good roof. It is much more economical 
and convenient to construct the building 
in » more durable manner. A double wall 


s the most satisfactory with a space be- 





tween the studding where insulating mate- 
rial may be packed to form a dead air 
le ace. One place often left open is under- 
neath the eaves of the building. This 
needs to be closed up tight to prevent 
circulation of air. However, it is well to 
have a small opening in the roof or in the 
ends of the building close up to the gable 
to prevent the accumulation of heat un- 
der the roof. 
A good inexpensive floor material for 
the ice house part can be made from crush- 
rock, coarse gravel, or cinders, well 
sever This will furnish a drainage area 
yeneath the ice and prevent much loss b 
conducting the seepage away. It is well 
| to put s good foundation under the build- 
ing and provide a cement floor in the cooler 
and the milk room, then connect these 
with a good drain equipped with a bell 
trap connection. 





Filling 

The harvesting of ice and the filling of 
the ice house will not require more than a 
| day or so. Where several farmers in the 
same communiiy have ice to harvest, one 
| plow will serve for ail. In case only 4 
small quantity of ice is put up, an in- 
expensive ice saw will answer the purpose. 

Tn packing the blocks of ice in the 
stack they need to be placed as closel 
gether as possible and the spaces kiled 
'with crushed ice or snow to prevent cir- 
culation of the air. The space between 
the ice and the walls on all sides needs to 
be filled with insulating material and 
packed well as the filling proceeds. In 
this respect more care is necessary in 
storing small quantities than with larger 
amounts. 





MILKING 

Milking is not as simple an operation as 
it is generally considered. A cow may be 
| developed to her very best or aulaad be 
the manner in which she is milked. One 
milker may be able to get a quarter more 
milx from a certain cow than another, 
while still another may put her in a 
few weeks by failing to draw the full flow. 

The best method of milking is that which 
results in the work being done as quickly, 
quietly and thoroughly as possible. A 
cow is largely a creature of habit, also of 
temperament She cannot do her best if 
milked irregularly, by strange persons, or 
under disturbing circumstances. Like a 
person, she does her most capable work 
when in a calm and satisfied mood. For 
this reason experienced milkmen handle 
their cattle with great regularity and care. 

The milk cows should never be hurried 
when driven from the pasture to be milked, 
nor should they be kept waiting outside 
the stable door and bawling for their feed. 
\t the regular hour they should be brought 
up, stabled, fed, and milked. In summer 

















INEXPENSIVE---DEPENDABLE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


within the reach of every home. Low ini- 
tial cost, running expense of a plant only 
a few cents a day. Easy to install and 
operate; a little running of the engine 
occasionally gives a full 24-hour electric 
service. All this is accomplished by 


The ** fiprap-Exide’’ 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


the newest ond best equipment for elec- 
tric sighting. So inexpensive that every 
home can affordit. Electric-light is the 
only perfect artificial light; you need it 
and can have it. We have been in the 
business 26 years. Write to our nearest 
office at once and get our new free book— 
it exo full details, showing you why 
how. Write today. 


The Electric Storage Batiery Co. 
Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland, Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 
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ter, get more milk= 
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The HINMAN ‘Milker is Noiseless 


ligitt, easily cleaned, no vacuum in pail, no piping— 

i a simple drive rod; vr Ae moving ayn Pays 

bey on ‘nvestment. 0,000 cows morning 
and night. Write for free booklet before you turn pag’ 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE Co. 


37-47 Elizabeth St,, Oneids, NM. Y. 
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they should be relieved of the torment by 
flies, for flies as much as anything else are 
responsible for the decrease in milk flow 

during this time. 
After the dust and dirt have been 
brushed from the cow’s quarters and ud- 
der, the milker should quietly sit down at 
her right side and with dry hands milk 
her out. If possible the milk pail should 
be large enough to hold her entire yield, in 
order to avoid interruption. If there is a 
sore teat the milker must exercise the great- 
est of patience and gently milk it dry, us- 
ing a milking tube if necessary. Under no 
circumstances abuse the cow because she 
kicks at such a time. In fact she should 
not be abused at any time even if she kicks 
without apparent reason. Nothing was 
aad b a dairy cow 


ever by maltreati 
with the milkstool or a pitchfork. On the 
other hand gentleness and patience will 


if contmued long enough effect a cure on 
even the most unruly cow. 

Special care must be exercised to secure 
all the strippings, both because they are 
the richest part of the milk and because 
milking them all out will result in main- 
taining the highest yield. The first milk 
drawn usually contains only a small per 
eent of butter-fat, but the last contains 
from three to five per cent more than the 
average. 

There is no animal on the farm which 
responds to careful treatment like the 
dairy cow. Extra time and special care on 
her behalf will yield the best returns.— 
L. P..T. 


POINTS ON SELECTING A GOOD 
DAIRY COW 


There is no one best breed of dairy 
cattle. Each breed has its own admirable 
points but the characteristics in selecting 
each individual of any of the breeds are the 
same and the points to be taken into con- 
sideration are: The individual must be 
he: ae , have female characteristics, with 
a clear, bright eye, eyes set well apart. 
Eyes wide apart denotes an 
The dairy cow must have a | 
that she may be ca oetitierehane 
— of food. tite — iT 
good as considerable f will need 
consumed to keep up the flow of sail 
which isa yo ny wipe oy and keeps 
up a heavy on the cow’s system. A 
large, wide udder with four well-developed 
teats and large branching milk veins must 
be looked for, while the head is usually 
small, the mouth large, the neck long and 
muse ular; the brisket is not so wide as in 
the beef cow, the chest should not have 
great thickness, the ribs are long and 
arched showing that there is plenty of 
room for a large stomach. The hips are 
rather prominent. the thighs somewhat 
muscular, the legs set square with the toes 
pointing forward. The airy cow must be 
quiet and gentle, the skin soft and velvety. 

These are vital points that ought to be 
looked for in selecting a profitable cow for 
dairy purposes and a cow not having these 
essentials might well be discarded regard- 
less of her breeding. At public sales the 
purchaser must decide for F imself what a 
cow is worth and needs depend almost en- 
tirely upon his own judgment in being able 
to select a good.cow. The essentials men- 
tioned can practically all be observed by 
the purchaser himself. 


. ap 


it. is common for persons many times to | 


be influenced by the »ppearance of a cow. 
alone whether they. dale vo own herornot. 
lhat is, if the cow is in good condition and 
ooks pretty, toooften this is what will de- 


ide the proposition. Perhaps she is good 
‘or beef and looks only.—Ira G. Shella- 
barger, Ohio. 
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Power and to spare you’ve got to have in the 


The Detroiter motor, the only 
long-stroke, ball-bearing motor in America, will abso- 
lutely pull you anywhere the wheels can find traction. 
Beauty appeals to a just pride. The Detroiter 

is the blue-ribbon car 5 
first actual European streamline. 


Economy counts in the long run. 


drive the frictionless Detroiter 100 


of 1915—the 





You can 


miles for a dollar and fifteen cents’ worth of fuel and oil. 


~ 1915 Qetrotior 


32 Horsepower---Less than 2,300 Pounds 


This is the car for men who know mechanical 
values. During 
of all Detroiters have 
by men acquainted with what is right and best. 


In the Detroiter they have found what no other medium 
priced car offers—a herculean motor, a full 
that defies a ton of overload, a final drive just as good as the 
Starting and Lighting est $2,000 model, a platform rear spring suspension seen in 
no ge ear under $1975. 

The Detroiter for 1915 has 35 additional features—112 
x wheel base, worm driven silent starting motor, carburetor 
above frame, real one man top, 20 operation body finish, and 
30 others equally appealing. 


With 
Westi 


System 


OTHER MODELS 
without starters 
$850 to $925 


632 Holbrook Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 








Briggs - Detroiter Co. 





the es three years, 75 per cent 
n bought by farm owners, 


floating rear axle 





Write today 
for our new 
catalog, just 
off the press. 











300 Candle Power 
of Light at a Cost 
of 1-8¢ Per Hour 


Burns Kerosene 


This lamp generates and burns its 
own gas from ordinary kerosene. 
“QUICKLIT” gasoline lamps can 
be lit with an ordinary match like 
city gas. 
Write today for illustrated catalog 
of our complete line of kerosene 
and gasoline lamps, lanterns 
and hghting systems. 


Agents Wanted 


The Nagel-Chase Mfg., vo. 


169 East Erie St., Chicago 












EMAN LANTERNS’) 
Furnish 300 candle- power of good strong 
steady light et can't blow out—or 


over, Built 
the hard knocks 














CROP PROFITS 


Invested in sound First Mortgage Bonds yielding from 


5% TO 8% PER ANNUM 


and secured b: hay of preperow gone Ora 
tions supplying tt the daily necessities of life, furnish the 


ost att itractive investments. 


Write us for ass descriptive matter regarding these 
prime securities. 


Miller & Company 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 


29 Broadway ... . NEW YORK 
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when writing to advertisers. 


Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
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A VALUABLE 


BY-PRODUCT 


By H. A. BEREMAN 














KIM MILK is an excellent food for all 
s animals that will drink it. It is bet- 

ter forhumans than usually estimated. 
There still lingers something of a stigma 
in the name, partly due to the ancient and 
dishonorable practice of adulteration, and 
also because of its wide use as a feed for 
stock. 

Skim milk is distinctly a by-product on 
most farms, the central idea being to pro- 
duce milk for its butter-fat. Large fac- 
tories and packing houses have shown the 
world that a by-product may be made 
more profitable than the original or main 
product. 

At one time kerosene was the chief 
creation of oil refineries, gasoline being a 
cheap and little used by-product. Today 
the situation is reversed, gasoline being the 
»opular ‘and high-priced output, while 
aren is a drug on the market. In an 
age of intense competition, every scrap 
that was formerly wasted or unprofitable 
must be made to do its full duty as an in- 
come producer. 

There are farms where even skim milk 1s 
made a more profitable source of income 
than butter. us in a hundred pounds of 
ordinary whole milk, there areapproximate- 
ly four pounds of butter, four pounds of 
milk sugar, and four pounds of casein. 
The butter has an average farm value of 
less than $1.20 at current prices. The 
skim milk (including the buttermilk)) will 
weigh about ninety-six pounds after the 
butter is removed. This is sometimes made 
into an excellent human food known as 
“vogurt” or “Bulgarian soured milk.” It 
is the san.e chemically as buttermilk, both 
being fat-free milk, and both are soured 
and emulsified by churning to give it 
smoothness of texture. 

Artificial Buttermilk 

This article brings from 5 to 40 cents a 
quart, depending upon the quality and 
market. The writer paid the latter price 
in Chicago for some bottled “Metchni- 
koff’’—a superior article made by adding a 
pure culture to Pastuerized milk—just to 
see what it is like. It is the height of ele- 
gance and flavor for those who enjoy but- 
termilk. 

A fair article of this “‘artificial butter- 
milk’’ should bring at least 5 cents a quart 
at retail and 15 cents a gallon wholesale. 
Hotels, restaurants, drug-stores, etc., are 
usually glad to get it regularly but it must 
have quality 
ninety-six pounds would bring $1.80, or 
fifty per cent more than the butter. 

It is generally estimated that skim milk 
as animal feed is worth 1 to 2 cents a gal- 
lon compared with corn and other grains. 
It is not only relished by swine of all ages, 
calves, chickens and other poultry, but it 
has a decided value in furnishing needed 

rotein to make growth in young animals. 

f fed to live stock at all, it is well to dis- 
tribute the supply among all members of 
the barnyard fraternity as a kind of appe- 
tiser or medicinal tonic. ‘This helps to take 
the curse from an exclusive corn or other 
fat-making ration. 

Land is steadily rising in value; cows are 
higher priced; feed is worth more than 
formerly, and all the expenses of conduct- 
ing the cow department are heavier; but 
the butter quotations do not keep pace 


At 15 cents a gallon the/| peat 





with them. Therefore it is more than 
probable that skim milk, sweet or soured 
according to the “‘yogurt’’ formula, will in- 
crease as a human food. If such a product 
will bring but 5 cents a gallon at wholesale, 
it is still more profitable to dispose of it at 
that figure and buy cheaper feeds for live 
stock. In a hundred pounds of skim milk 
(twelve gallons) there are only eight 8 
of solids and ninety-two pounds of water. 
The eight-pounds of solids would be cheap- 
er in the form of ground grains, or 
other condensed feeds. The twelve gal- 
lons should easily be worth 50 to 75 cents 
if properly cared for and introduced by ad- 
vertising or personal solicitation to city 
and townspeople, who would welcome it at 
a fair price. 

Thus what was once ed as almost 
a waste product, and at thrown out 
lavishly to the pigs, can be turned into an 
article of sale worth more that the butter 
from the same amount of milk. It offers 
an attractive field to the farmer or the farm- 
er’s wife who is willing to learn how to 
make the fancy brand of buttermilk that 
‘makes you live to be a hundred,” and 
who will develop a special trade for it 


ONION FLAVORED MILK 
Sp Os eee nee mie onions an 
garlic infest pastures, it is important to 
produce milk free from the cnion flavor, if 
an attack that is deliberately 


possible. 
pest 
planond History of the Plant 


In midsummer the wild onion plant has 
at its base a large,soft shelled bulb which 
soun ; Pyne 
w during ollowing spring multi- 
plies by new bulbs. Along with this soft 
old b there are several little, hard 
shelled bulbs which lie dormant until the 
next spring. They in turn become the 
large, soft shelled bulbs and do the trick 


over again 
To Kill Onions 

In order to kill wild onions, you must 
plow late in the fall, and plow deep. In 
the spring p the land early for a cul- 
tivated crop by discing often enough to 
keep back all top growth of the onion. 
The gopher type of cultivator will prove 
of benefit during the season, for you must 
not miss an onion that sticks its head up. 
By fall, if cultivation has been faithful, the 
onion is a goner. If you missed any, re- 
the process of late fall plowing and a 
cultivated crop the next year. 

If you can’t sacrifice your infested 
ture, then go over it with a dandelion 
—a chisel on a fork handle—and di 
out as fast as they appear. This take 
two or more years, depending on how care- 
fully you do the work. 

The onion flavor is not very noticeable 
in milk if the cows are kept from the pas- 
ture or infested feed = had four hours 
previous to milking. 


If the t cow wants to . 
don’t et against her nature onal oy to 
hold her to her milk, but rather assist her in 
going dry. On the other hand, if she seems 

etermined to give milk ri 
time for calving, humor her by keeping the 
milk drawn from her udder, using it only 
for feeding purposes in the swine-pen. 
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It is possible to exterminate the | % 
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test publicity campaign ever planned is 
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Auto Cushion Fender 
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ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Didg.. Washingson. 








WHAT HAS HE DONE? 


Everyone who likes to claim relation- | 


chip with modern dairymen, is beginfin 
to realize the importance of keeping g 
ows. Almost without exception, we are 
learning that if we secure the class of cows 
demanded by profitable production, we 
must raise them. And still most. of us will 
pay long prices for a young, untried sire, 
with no other guarantee than a patrician 
lineage. Should not we begin to inquire, 
‘What has he done?” Not infrequently 
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the purchase of a bull because of pedigree 
only is a disappointment, and a costly one. 

Strangely enough, when a bull has be- | 
gun to have witnesses to his worth, by a | 
string of productive daughters in the! 
daiy, daughters that are uniform, high-| 
class and valuable, his owner becomes un- | 
easy, and all too soon, in most cases, | 
supersedes his highness with another and | 
unproven sire. 

Nor is such a 
by herd masters at a strong price. On the 
contrary, such a bull is often slightingly 
referred to and sent to the shambles or sold | 
for a song to make up bologna. “Aged | 
bulls” or sires that have reached four to 
six years are unpopular, partly because 
they are cross and dangerous, heavy for 
heifers and hard to keep safely; but not 
wholly because of these difficulties, for all 
of them may be obviated. What farmer 
worthy the name cannot build a _bull- 
proof pen and so handle the animal that 
there will be nodanger and no loss {from him? 

When a grandsire has grown up in @ 
community and demonstrated his pre 
tency and power to beget a line of reliable 
and choice progeny, he should be held in 
that neighbor just as long as his 
powers endure. This should apply to sires 
of all classes of domestic animals, and the 
retention of such animals should not be 
dependent upon the individual owner. It 
is a burden or duty that should devolve 
upon the public, for the enrichment of the 
people fortunate enough to reside in the 
community. 

An excellent method is the inauguration 
of a regular stock company for the pur- 
chase and keeping of such animals under 
regular charter, the stock holders to have 
the right to breed a definite number of ap- 
proved females or to sell such rights, and 
all others to be charged an advertised fee 
which will go into the treasury, all stock- 
holders to share in expenses and profits. 
In the purchase of any sire the inquiry 
should not be always ““‘What does he in- 
herit?” or “What may he be expected to 
produce?” but oftener, “What has he 
done?”’—Hollister Sage. 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER-FAT 
(Quantity and quality must be considered 


proven sire eagerly sought 
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together in judging the worth of a dairy 
cow. Quite often a mistake is made in | 
thinking that because a cow gives ex- 
ceedingly rich milk she is of superior value. 
Just as often a cow is given a high rating 
because she yields a little larger amount of 
milk than the average. Either of them 
may not be worth their keep. 

The principal thing to take into con- | 
sideration is the total production of butter- | 
fat during an entire lactation period. 
Figured on this basis, a Holstein yielding 
eight thousand pounds of three and one- 
half per cent milk would be worth con- 
siderably more than a Jersey which pro- 
duced four thousand pounds of five per 
cent milk. On the other hand a Jersey 
producing seven thousand pounds of five 
and one-half per cent milk would be worth 
vastly more than a Holstein giving nine 
thousand pounds of three and one-fourth 
per cent milk, regardless of the fact that 
the latter’s production excelled the Jer- 
sey’s by nearly thirty per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that in judging a cow 
by her production both the quantity and 
quality must be ascertained, and that the 
Babcock test can only tell the cow’s true 





worth when used in connection with the ao 


nilk scales.—L. E. T. 


prevention. 


1s worth a hundred pounds of any cure, especially 
in case of Chickens or Pigeons, where it is 
fo treat the flock, but “some task”’ to doctor each individ 
That is the economical reason for gi Germozone twice a 
week in the drinking water. It keeps the bowels, in order and 
wards off germ contagion through infected food or dink. 


Asa Roun, Coldy, Bowel comp is always a.good first choice in 





cases of Roup el complaint, Cholera, White diarrh 
oa Distemper oe -_ mouth ~y e Chicken por, 
hair or feathons. etc. a ree Se en bs 


For Chicks, Chickens, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs Domes 
Stock, Germozone is a whole medicine chest. It Pw = Ra a s dozen = 
tiseptics, remedies and liniments, at one-tenth the cost and with no need of expert 


oz. bottle (trial) 25c, farm size) $1. 
fk bottle d) 50c. Salina tenis tins onneee) 43:00, 
Tablet form, mailable, 50c postpaid 
Sold by most Druggists and Poultry Supply Dealers 


One-dollar and three-dollar sizes deli prepaid express 
the U. S. Sample and book feve by seal nn renee’ to any mam 
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To Introduce my new 4@ Vacuum Washing Machine to 
home in the country, I want additional representatives to begin work 4 
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THE MONEY-MAKING CAPON 


By CHARLES M. BARITZ 





A fifteen-pound capon 


T is claimed 250,000 crowers got the 
ax on “Rooster Day” in Missouri 
Many of those roosters should have 

been caponized when two to four months 
old, for most farms keep too many roosters 
and to sell old roosters at 9 or 10 cents 
does not pay. ‘The farmer should eat 
them himself. A leak in poultry returns 
on the farm is the sale of surplus cockerels. 
They are so loud mouthed and are con- 
tinually chasing the hens and eat so much 
and get to be such a nuisance that many 
farmers breathe a sigh of relief when they 
are gone. 

Indeed, some farmers cart a chicken to 

market just as soon as it sprouts a comb. 
Many of these cockerels are sold below 
cost and if at a profit, it is small when 
compared with wheal would be derived if 
these young roosters were caponized. 
The first pounds of flesh a chicken grows 
cost most and thus to sell at this time 
brings less profit. The capon, after this 
first stage, is a cheap feeder, reaches twelve 
to eighteen pounds in ten months at a 
cost of about 8 cents, is as easy to raise 
as ordinary chickens, and from Christmas 
market to Easter is in great demand at a 
big price. Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia pay highest prices, ranging ac- 
cording to season from 25 to 50 cents per 
pound. New Jersey and Massachusetts 
raise most of the birds for these points, a 
sin 'e f.rm in Massachusetts producing 
five thousand of these fine roasters per 
year. 
Caponizing is easy and after a little 
practice most any boy soon pocemnee 
ficient, it being wise to operate on dead 
birds first. Very few die from the opera- 
tion; indeed they will eat while it is being 
performed, so little do they seem to suffer 
and afterwards they become quiet and 
like a steer, just feed and lay on fancy 
flesh. 

Large, yellow skinned capons sell best 
hence Brahmas, Cochins, Rocks an 
White Wyandottes fill the bill. The finest 
cross is Dorking male and Brahma hen, 
their pullets mated to Indian Game 
Indian and Cochin, Houdan and Brahma, 
Lanshang, or Brahma, with Rocks or 
Dottes, make good birds. As to care, 
cockerels should have no feed for a day 
before operation and no water on the 
morning it oceurs, and when over should 
be penned by themselves and given water 

nd a moderate amount of mash. A grass 
run is desirable and thé object in feeding 
hould be a big frame, fancy flesh and fine 
inish. Hoppers of wheat, cracked corn, 
eef scrap, hulled oats, grit, shell and 
harcoal and plenty of fresh water should 
be kept before them. A moist mash of 


two parts bran and one each of wheat 
niddlings, ground oats and corn meal, wet 
up with skim milk, should be fed at night, 
all they will eat in fifteen minutes. 

Two weeks before market, remove 
hoppers, and three times aday feed a milk- 


moist mash, four parts corn meal, two 
parte each of ground oats and wheat 
middlings and one of bran, and throw in 
a little cracked corn between meals 
Capons are dry picked, head and feet left 
on, and feathers are left on head, neck, 


breast, wing joints me and tail. Feet 
mouth and head should be washed, and 
in my, ben head should be wrapped in 
paper to keep blood from smearing the 
carcasses ey should be clean of pin- 
feathers, perfectly ceoled and shi ped in 
clean boxes or barrels lined with white 
pene It is the custom to remove the 
ird’s comb at time of operation, the 
wattles will shrink themselves. Absence of 
comb and diminutive wattles are distin- 
ishing marks of capons and birds that 
evelop combs and wattles after the 
operation are slips and with them the 
a is a failure. They are not capons. 
they are no longer breeders, They should 
not be shipped with the capons but sold 
as ordinary market stock 


THIS HEN ROBS YOUR EGG-BAS- 
KET 





The hen that freezes her comb and feet. 

The hen that is allowed to wade around 
in the snow and cold mud of winter 

The hen that rooste where the snow and 
sleet drift in on her back and cause her to 
contract colds and rheumatism 

The hen that is ed into quarters 
that are too close, lacking in ventilation 
and the highly essential supply of life-giv- 
ing oxygen 

hen that is forced to roost in filthy 

quarters. Not only will her health be im- 
paired, but the lice will thrive under such 
conditions, making it impossible for her to 
produce the maximum number of eggs in 
winter 

The hen that is housed so early in the 
evening and turned from the roosting 
quarters so late in the morning that she 
spends more time sitting around than in 
exercise, thus rendering her organs inac- 
tive and non-productive 

The hen that is penned up in close, stuffy 
quarters during stormy days, or allowed 
to jump off the roost at da -break in the 
morning, scratching around im the filthy 
drop ere ing toeat. A scratch- 
ing ah , open to the south, with a foot of 
straw and litter in it to scatter the small 
grain in, will prevent this robbery 

The hen that is fed on a corn ration alone 
during the winter months. She becomes 
fat, inactive, with a torpid liver, unhealthy 
in general, and egg production is impos- 
sible. Small grain in the scratching-shed 
for the morning meal: a warm mash of two 
quarts bran, one quart corn chop, and one 
quart clover or alfalfa, with chopped vege- 
tables, a handful of oil meal and a light 
sprinkling of salt, mixed with skim milk or 
water, for the noon meal; cracked or whole 
corn and wheat in the scratching shed in 
the evening—these are the rations that 
promote egg production 

The hen that ie forced to do without 
some of the most pressing essentials to 
winter egg production—rations which 
were her main source of sustenance during 
the summer months—green feed, meat, 
grit, etc. We simply must overcome as 
nearly as possible the adverse conditions 
of winter and establish those which pro- 
moted egg production in the summer. If 
we have not the cut clover, alfalfa meal 
now is procurable; commercial grit is 
cheap if we failed to provide a winter's 
supply of sand before the freeze-up; meat 
or beef scraps may be secured and ground 
or bought aleads ground ; there is no ex- 
cuse—except carelessness—for not supply- 
ing the layers with the essentials to winter 
egg production.—M. C 
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Oct., 1914 


This Girl Could No 
Walk or Stand 


—at the age of four 


Pink Vosburg, hter of Mrs. Sula Vos- 
burg, Bedford, Ia. rs. Vosburg brought 
her daughter to this Sanitarium January, 
1911, for treatment of Infantile Paralysis. 
The child could neither walk nor stand 
alone, but could only crawl 
on her hands and knees. She 
was here eight months; now 

8, g0es to school and gets 
about splendidly. Mrs. Vos- 
burg will affirm the above. 

This is not a selected case, 
nor are the results unusual. 
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When the cool fall nights come on— 
even before and until long after—you may 
notice the young fowls, or any of them, for 
that matter, shaking their heads as though 
something obstructed the beak. Noticé 
the nostrils and you may see dirt incrusted 
in the holes. This shows a watery dis- 
charge that holds dust and dirt. Later the 
discharge from the nostrils may be visible, 
though yet very thin. Next, you may 
notice it blubbering, and now the head 
shaking is almost constant. All of this 
might be the beginning of roup —— 
it is not likely to be. It is simply catarrh, 
eaused by the crowding of the young 
stock. Getting overheated at night, then 
turned out in the chilly mornings, cold 
sets in. 

Sometimes it runs the course of a cold 
and the fowls, if well fed, recover. Buta 
sthicken’s heart heats so fast that disease 
does not exactly run the same course with 
t as the same disease may with the cooler- 
blooded animals, and the neglected cold 
often means loss of flesh to the fowl, and 
quite likely, after a time, death. 

There are cases where the eyes get sore 
and the head swells with the severity of 
the catarrh, and now we have it in a highly 
contagious form. In fact, in any form 
t is slightly contagious, for it is now re- 
cognized that in human beings colds are 
satchable one from another, and with 
poultry it is more so, as they roost so very 
close together. It is an excellent idea, 
knowing this, to keep all the afflicted from 
the well ones. When the disease invades 
the throat and the lungs then we have 
that rattling sound. This is more easily 
sured in the adult than in the younger 
fowls. Extreme loss of flesh sets in, the 
iungs inflame, and the fowl dies finally. 

As this is one of the commonest ail- 
ments in the poultry yard, it stands us all 
in hand to get rid of it at the very start. 
This is done by culling out the afflicted 
birds, feeding highly nutritious food, and 
making the fowl drink water upon which 
floats kerosene. This oil is a strong enemy 
of cold germs. It is best to allow a pan of 
t to sit near the pure drinking water. 
Each fowl will take several tastes of it a 
jay. Some poultrymen rely altogether 
1pon the coal oil, while others give arsenite 
of antimony with it. Get this in tablets 
containing for each tablet 1-1,000 grain. 
Place twelve of these in each pint of drink- 
ing water. They are healing to the in- 
flamed membranes.—Ida Shepler. 


HEN NOTES 

Too much glass in the hen house is not 
an advantage. Hens do not need heat so 
much as they do an even temperature. 
Many large glass windows raise the tem- 
perature materially during the day; at 
night they radiate heat, lowering the tem- 
perature of the room. 

If every third window is removed and 
the opening covered snugly with close bur- 
lap or unbleached muslin, a thermometer 
will prove that the temperatureof the house 
1s much more even. course the build- 
ing must be snugly built and free from 
draughts, and the roosting space must be 
snug and not too large. But hens need 
fresh air as much as the do warmth and 
sunshine, and this the cloth covered win- 
dows furnish without allowing a draught 
to blow over the fowls. 

Don’t let any cabbage or other roots 
go to waste; in fact it is quite worth while 
to raise them especially for the hens. Tie 
a stout string round the roots of several 
cabbages and tie them up in the hen house 
so that the hens can just nicely reach them. 
It is interesting to see how excited they 
get over picking away the delicious green 
stuff; a continued performance of this 
kind helps to fill the egg basket. 
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Tom Profit Smiles 





ial —makes me smile to think of the good things 

Bo. there’ll be, after killin’ time—I can fair smell 
na the sausage meat a-sizzlin’ in the pan now— 
‘an I’m jus a-rollin’ a big bite o’ head-cheese 
around in my mouth. That used to mean 
hard work for the wimmin folks, but not now, 
‘cause they use a 


KEEN KUTTER 


Meat Cutter 


for mincin’ the pork for the winter grub. 
Ever eat meat cakes made from good beef 
with a sprinklin’ o’ minced onion an’ celery 
salt an’ some dried sweet peppers in ’em? 
You didn’t? My! My! Your te’s a-goin’ to 
hev a season o’ enjoyment, after you get a Keen 
Kutter meat cutter or food chopper a-goin’, We 
use both kinds, reg’ler. They’resold on a warranty 
by the Simmons people an’ the dealer’s authorized 
to give back the money ef you don’t like ‘em. 














H Your Pullets Along 
Get Them Started Laying 


The quicker your pullets “spread out” and reach maturity the 

better layers they will make. What they need right now is scientific 

tonics to improve the speeiiie and digestion and tone up the 
blood. So sure am I that 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


will make pour poultry healthy, tone up 
the dorman eae organs and make your 
hens lay regularly that I have authorized 


my dealer in your town to supply you with 
an 


enough for your flock and if my -a-ce-a 
doesn’t do as I claim, return the empty 
packages and get your money back. Buy 
on that guarantee—you can’t possibly lose. 


1% Ibe. 25ce; & ibe. 
60c; 25-lb. pail, $2.50 
(except in Canada and 
the far West). My Pan- 
a-ce-a is never peddled 
—it is sold only by repu- 
table dealers, whom you 
know. Write for my 
free poaltry book. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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THE BREEDING OF SQUABS 


A Profitable Side Line 
By WENONA STEVENS ABBOTT 


[may be well to explain that a squab, in 
the market meaning of the term, is a 
young pigeon just ready toleaveits nest, 

at which time it is tender, fat and heavier 
than it ever again will be. A well grown 
squab will weigh about a pound and sell for 
the white ones bringing better 
‘es than those having a dark color, and 
ices varying slightly with size and mar- 
et. In the open market a dozen squabs, 


5O cents, 
pri 
P 
k 


weighing ten pounds, should sell for from} | se ven feet high is large enough for fifty 
If sold to high-class restau-| pairs of pigeons, but it is better for the 


86 to $6.50. 
rants or hotels, better prices can be ob-| 


tain 


Of some breeds, a dozen may not weigh 
more than seven pounds, in which case 
thev will not bring more than $3 in the 
market-place. There is no danger of the 
sung of Homer pigeons ever being light- 
eight, as this breed are good feeders and 
roduce heavy squabs ten months in the 
yvear 

Bee ause pigeons breed once a month 

1e hen laying and beginning to sit before 

the squabs of the previous hatch are oué 
the nest) a well cared for pair may be re- 
lied upon to produce better than an aver- 
e ol f eight pairs a year. 
It is best to start with young birds, from 
nts which have had range liberty if 
possible. It is cheaper to buy before the 
mating age, and there is also the chance 
that moving mated birds will disorganize 
their habits and break up the matings. As 
they usually mate for life, there is no ob- 
je tion to several breeds of mated birds 
being kept in one loft, if care is taken to 
preven the young of different breeds from 
mating. 

\t the proper age a young pair may be 
put into adjoining apartments of a slatted 
rage whi ich has a slatted partition. They 
will us sually make up in a few days, when 
both may be placed in one compartment. 
If they will not mate, another mate should 
be given each. Occasionally there is a 
female—called a flirt—which will not mate 
with any one bird. Such a bird should be 
killed at once as she will soon disorganize | V 
a loft. 


pare! 


Quarters for the Birds 

Provided a house is dry, clean and rat- 
proof, almost any place can be made com- 
fortable for pigeons. A.piano box will 
house a small ock, or they may be kept 
in the loft of a barn or the second story of 
1 poultry house. Whatever the loft, one 
side should contain windows to admit sun- 
light, these windows being covered on the 
inside with wire netting to prevent break- 
age of glass. Above the windows there 
should be small openings for the pigeons 
topassthrough. Shelves nine inches wide 
should be placed under these entrances 
inside and out, in order that birds can 
perch there or sun themselves. The floor 


| 


d and such customers are sought by | five pairs and study them before attempt- 
thos se who make squab raising a business. ing anything more extensive. 





of the house should be at least two feet 
from the ground. 

The nests should be on o ite wall 
from entrances. Nests should be about 
twelve by eighteen inches and divided into 
two by a narrow partition board. Earth- 
en nesting-pans are preferable and there 
is no nesting material better than straw. 
Each pair of birds will require two nests. 

A house which is ten by twelve feet and 


novice to begin with not more than twenty- 


If it is undesirable for birds to have free 
range, an enclosed “‘fly’’ the width of the 
house and twelve feet long should be 
covered on top and sides with poultry net- 
ting. The two-inch mesh is open to the 
objection that it permits sparrows to come 
in and steal the pigeons’ grain, but is 
otherwise all right. At the end of the fly 
farthest from the house there should be | 
bathtubs. Poultry suppl 
them, made of galvani hirty 
inches across and three inches = but a 
coal-oil barrel, sawed off just above the 
secondhoop from the end, will do as well. 
A barrel will make two bathtubs, each 
large enough for fifty birds. The tubs | 
should be filled each morning and about 
noon, after the birds have bathed, emptied 
and turned upside down. 

Drinking fountains must also be pro- 
vided, as under no circumstances must the 
birds be “i ™ to depend upon bath 
water for drinking purposes. 
suck up water as a horse does, wo the derake 
ing vessel may be covered except for spaces 
around the top into which the birds can 
stick their beaks. Some fanciers keep 
rusty nails constantly in the drinking 

water. 





Points on Feeding 
Pigeons eat no meat and almost no green 
feed with the exception of green peas, but 
they appreciate an occasional meal of 
sprouted grain. They need considerable 
variety in their grain feed: buckwheat 
wheat, kaffir corn, oats, sorghum seed pene 
Canada peas. Too much wheat causes 
diarrhea. Hemp and millet may be given 
for variety, but a large amount of these 
grains would be too fattening. It is best 
to put each grain in its separate hopper 
and let the birds balance their own ration. 
There should also be hoppers of sharp grit, 
charcoal and bone. Unki e other domestic 
fowl, pigeons require salt. The best way 
to provide this is to mix salt with clay and 
let the birds pick at it; but some prefer a 
lump VS rock salt, or 2 salt codfish nailed 
tot 
Feed 1 must be always before the birds in 
the breeding pens, as the parents need a 
constant cantly in feeding the young. It 





mperial Kerosene- 


Gas Art Lamp 


with its m ificently colored, brass 
inlaid and bead fringed shade, its 
handsome finish and brilliant 
white light, is cansing a tre- 
mendous sensation. Other mo- 
dels and styles. Everybody 
buys on sight. Our agents ar- 
simply coining money. 


We Want Agents—No Experience Needed 
You don't — to be an expert to sell the Imperia! 
erosene-Gas Art Lamp—the lamp that burns coal o! 

but gives a iene stronger and brighter than clectrielts 
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treed every month of the year except 


is most economical to keep the feed in 
hoppers. . 

Unmated birds should never be kept in 
the breeding pen. A mated pair should 
be put Im permanent quarters as soon as 
they begin to build a nest. 

The hen pigeon lays two eggs which hatch 
in eighteen days. The hen sits from four 
, clock in the afternoon until ten the next 
morning. The remainder of the time the 
male bird sits. 

The young squab is utterly helpless at 
birth, unable even to walk. Both parents 
feed the young in a unique manner: the 
parents eat and partly digest the feed 
then insert their beaks into the mouths of 
the young and, by a peculiar jerking mo- 
tion, pump the feed from their crops into 
the crops of the young. For the first few 
days this predigested feed is held in the 


parents’ crops until it becomes a thick | 


fluid called ‘pigeons’ milk,” but after the 
first week it is refed while still grain. 


Where everything is purchased, it will | 


cost from a dollar to a dollar and ten cents 
to feed a pair a year, on the supposition 
that wheat and kaffir corn are worth 90 
cents a bushel, peas $1.15, millet about 95 
cents and other grains in proportion. 

Plenty of pure drinking water is im- 
perative, and it is wise once a week to put 
, piece of lime the size of a hickory nut in- 
to each drinking vessel. 

Preparing for Market 
The squabs are taken from the nest 


when four weeks old and killed by cutting | 


the jugular vein from the inside of the 
mouth, piercing the brain. Some markets 
will take the birds with feathers on. If the 
demand is for dressed birds, the feathers 
should be taken off at once and the birds 
thrown into a tub of very cold water for an 
hour to cool them. If they are to be sent 
to a distance it will be necessary to pack 
them in ice; but it is rare that one must go 
far for a market for good squabs, as the 
hotels and restaurants of most cities would 
ke many more than they are able to ob- 
all. 
Exeept Homers, pigeons are more sus- 
ptible to diseases due to uncleanliness 
in other domesticated fowls. It is im- 
erative that their surroundings be kept 
lean and free from mites. Whenever 
squabs are taken from a nest that nest 
hould be cleaned, nesting material burned 
nd new material provided. The houses 
-hould be cleaned weekly and the floor of 
‘he fly (which should preferably be sanded) 
s often as needed. It is well to whitewash 
*he houses yearly and if theloftis thesecond 
story of a poultry house, semi-annually is 
one too often. Pigeons must have plenty 
1ir and sunshine and opportunity for 
ercise. 
he same person should always do the 
eeding, as pigeons are timid and chilled 
eggs frequently follow fear of strangers. 
in working with pigeons one should move 
ietly and without abruptness. 
it is said to be less than half the work 
© raise squabs that it is chickens and fifty 
er cent more profitable. The work is 
uht, as there is no setting of eggs, incubat- 
ng, brooding or feeding the young, the 
rents doing all the work. 
ror a side-line on the farm, where most 
the grain could be raised, the invest- 
t could not but prove lucrative with 
inary care of the flock. Beginning 
ith a dozen pairs and keeping the young 
or breeding stock, one would soon have a 
arge flock, as the young birds begin to 
eed when four or five months of age and 


en molting. They continue to breed 
cll for six years and in some cases extend 
is period to ten years. 
Mice and rats must be kept out of the 
it, not only because they eat and 
ng birds, but because they pollute the 
+d which they do not steal. 
(srains should be at least six months old 
lore being fed to pigeons. 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more than any one 
and to demand cheap 
telephone service regardless 
of the cost of providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge 
for a quart of milk as another 
pays for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should 
reach every home, office and 
business place. To put it there, 
rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the 
kind of service he requires, at 
a rate he can easily afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. ‘There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average 
rate higher than that paid by 
the majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 


All may nave the service 
they require, at a price which is 
fair and reasonable for the use 
each makes of the telephone. 


These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 


the largest number of tele- 


phones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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MARKETING BY PARCEL POST 


Continued from page 5 


by parcel post and the same came back 
loaded to its full capacity, keeping within 
the parcel _ maximum weight of twenty 
pounds. The first two trips it traveled a 
distance of over six hundred miles and the 
third trip traveled over two hundred miles. 
When it came in from the last trip it was 
practically just as good as it was when it 
started out on the first trip. 

“In testing out this container I have also 
tested out the shipping of farm produce 
by parcel post and find that it can be done 
with this container at a saving to the con- 
sumer of about twenty-five per cent and 
also net the producer about twenty-five 
per cent more than he could get for the 
produce locally. 

“The best part of these tests developed 
the fact that I could get fresh eggs direct 
from the farm to my door without being 
broken. Each trip it brought four dozen 
eggs, with butter, chicken and other pro- 
duce, and not one ens was even cracked. 
I also had grapes and plums come in over 
one hundred and fifty miles and were just 
as fresh and nice as if they were brought 
in direct from the vines and trees.” 

Pierre M. West is another city man who 
got the parcel post habit after finding a 

ood container in which shipments could 
Se safely made. He says: 

“The first trip down from my farm 
255 miles away, the container brought 
me a ham, three dressed chickens, roll of 
butter, can of cherries, and three dozen 
eggs. The last trip it brought me seve 
dozen eggs, two chickens and two rolls of 
butter. It has made two other trips with 
like amounts, once by parcel post and the 
other time by express and all contents have 
arrived in perfect condition each time. 
Not an egg has been lost.”’ 

This ought to prove that there is a pos- 
sible market by parcel post. And it shows 
that the container is the all important 
thing in transportation by parcel post or 
express. But there are other consider- 
ations before marketing by parcel post 
will be a success. 

Study the Consumer 

Know what your customers want, how 
much they want, and how to reach them 
at just the right time. You don’t want to 
mail your container aday too early or a 
day too late. Know that mail is not de- 
livered on Sundays and the shipment for 
a Sunday dinner must reach the customer 
on Saturday in time to go out with the 
Saturday delivery. Study mail schedules 
by aid of the postmasters at both ends so 
you will be able to please your customers. 
’ Another important matter is neatness 
of the produce and container. The city 
buyer is getting quite fussy about the 
looks of what is eaten. A penny saved on 
paraffined paper to keep things from dry- 
ing out or smearing may cost you a cus- 
tomer. It goes without saying that wrong 
methods of packing or the wrong kind of a 
container will drive customers away. 

Our local postmaster told me over the 
phone when I asked about parcel post 
shipments, ‘You ought to have been down 
here this morning when a shipment of 
butter came in. The farmer had put it 
in a tin can, but of course the lid was not 
tight and it had melted and run all over 
the other mail matter. And you ought 
to see the way eggs come in here—all 
smeared over everything!’ He was dis- 
gusted with parcel post marketing—and 
can you blame him? 

Uncle Sam is Not Enterprising 

Then I asked him if Uncle Sam ever 
sent out any instructions on how to pre- 
pare stuff for shipment by parcel post? 
When a parcel comes in that is not prop- 
erly packed, wrapped or labeled, do you 
call attention to the faults and re-wrap 
or try to make it safe to send? “Oh no, 
we don’t do anything of that kind. The 
department gives us no wrapping paper, 
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twine or labels. The sender just gets 
along best he can.” 

Uncle Sam hasn’t been a very wide- 
awake fellow in the transportation busi- 
ness so it is up to us to give the producers 
the proper information to enable them to 

by parcel post. 

It has been rumored more than once 
that mail clerks don’t like the 


h by di ing the 

ope by 

of some p~ gon this 
2 ee ne ne 
that Uncle hasn’t yet gotten 

cel post business down to ote art. There 
should be separate mail cars and service 
for this growing branch of the postal de- 
partment. 

Your Uncle Sam should endeavor to 
correct errors and give shippers informa- 
tion that will do away with broken eggs 
and smeared butter, jell, and leaky honey 


jars. 

He ought to put the patrons of parcel 
post in touch with those who make good 
safe shipping boxes. In twelve cities—La 
Crosse, Wis.; Rock Island, Ill; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Boston and Lynn, 
Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Athens and At- 
lanta, Ga.; San Francisco, Cal.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and Washington, D. C., a 
special effort to create from-producer-to- 
consumer shipments is being made and 
these postmasters give this information. 
If you want to know where to get such 
poe ask Editorial Department of Suc- 
cessful Farming. We can help you. 

The producer must study marketing. 
Know whether your customer will be 
wanting only a dozen eggs or more, a week 
or a few plums or cherries, or many, or a 
big chicken or a small one. Sen 
goods, full weight, neatly packed and then 
ask a fair price that will give a profit over 
all expense and risk. Some containers of 
the large sort are worth having returned 
empty. That is cheaper than buying new 
every time. 

It will require some experience in know- 
ing just when to pick fruit, tomatoes, and 
melons so that they will not be too ripe to 
ship well, or too green to suit the cus- 
tomer. It is better to ship stuff a little 
green, with instructions to hold a day or 
two before using that it may ripen proper- 
ly. 

Tempt Your Customers 

Let your customers know about when 
to exp*ct certain products to be ready for 
market. Suggest new things you can 


furnish. Send small samples of delicacies || 


they may not be familiar with. Tell how 
to prepare them. Certain things go to- 
gether. If you sell strawberries, can’t 
you also sell the cream to go with them— 
good rich country cream! It depends on 
your quality and whether the parcel gets 
there while the cream is sweet. Squash 
calls for lots of butter—sell squash—and 
butter! 

Good home-made bread, doughnuts, 
cake and—Oh, there’s an endless ibil- 
ity in direct marketing for those who have 
the knack to handle that method. Don’t 
forget country flowers. 

Some folks are too careless to have good 
products, and such have no business trying 
parcel post marketing. Such better sell 
their butter to the country merchant who 
chucks it in the butter barrel and sends 
it to the renovator. 

Business methods help. Use a type- 
writer and the customer will appreciate it. 
Don’t get mad if complaints are made. 
Be sure they are not deceiving you, but be 
willing to replace any product that did 
not arrive in first class condition. Acci- 
dents will happen—delays in the mail ser- 
vice and such. Befair. Guarantee satisfac- 
tion or money back. That builds trade. 
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HEYL’S 
SHETLAND PONIES 


tor boys and girls. If you want 
our children to be py A 
me, give them a pony. d 


10¢ for illustrated cat of the 
Finest Pony Farm in the 
World. 


BEY FPONY FaAMmMm, 














WASHINGTON, ILL. 
Pure Bred 


FOR SAL “Shetland 


ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ten; all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill. 


Each advertiser in Successful Farm- 
ing is an expert in his I ne. Write 
them for information. 
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FRESH-AIR POULTRY HOUSE 

I will give a plan for a good fresh air 
house, designed especially for ventilation, 
convenience and economy. 

The house is square, ten by ten feet, 
having a shed . Height in front, sev- 
en feet; at the back five feet. The sills are 
spiked to posts set below the frost line 
and cut off about six inches above the sur- 
face. The frame is all of two by fours. 
The north and west sides have no openings. 
The door is in the east end. The south 
side has feur openings, two by three feet. 
The lower openings are fitted with sash 
hinged at the top and swinging outward. 
The upper openings are covered with quar- | 
ter-inch hardware cloth on the outside, 
and on the inside a frame covered with mus- 
lin is hung on hinges end may be fastened 
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to the roof when not in use. 

The roof and north, east and west sides | 
are covered with roofing so that there will | 
be no draft. The sides covered may be 
made of any kind of lumber, but matched | 
lumber costs only a little extra, and can} 
well be used. Sides can be of one-ply | 
roofing, but the roof should be of two- or | 
three-ply. | 

The house can be adjusted to suit any 
kind of weather. The muslin frames are | 
used only in extreme cold weather, and | 
even then are raised during the warm part | 
of theday. In moderate weather the sash 
need not be opened, but in hot weather, | 
sash and doors are all wide open. | 

To economize in floor space, all the fix | 
tures are hanging, allowing the entire | 
floor space for scratching. Dropping 
board is two and one-half feet above the 
floor, and is made as tight as possible to 
prevent a harbor for lice. Directly be- 
neath are the nests, which are supported 
by a orm sixteen inches above the 
ground. The front should be painted and 
the inside whitewashed. 

This house is large enough for twenty or 
twenty-five fowls, according to size. Some 
may wish to know the cost of such a house, 
sO i have made out a bill of material and 
cost, which will of course vary slightly in 
different sections. 

225 running feet, 2x4, 
350 square feet siding and sheath- 





oan => seeraks ¢ bi $11.50 

156 roll three-ply roofing... . . 1.80 
2 rolls one-ply roofing. ..... eerie 
2 sash glazed. . al Any Sp Pig 
Nails, hinges, etc........... 1.20 
Total cost. . $18.00 


—Clarence Steckel, id 


HOW IS YOUR HEN BUSINESS? 
more farmers going into the hen 
business lately than ever before. All 
right, too, if you doit right. Are your hens 

keeping you or are you keeping them? 

When the flow of eggs seems a bit slack, 
dip a little deeper mto the wheat bin. 
That will make them lay if anything will. 

If for any reason you have to shut your 
hens up for a few days, give them ty 
of fi that is as nearly as ible like 
what they would get out on the farm. If 
you do this they will not disappoint you 
when it is time to gather the eggs. 

Beats all how lit ‘eit takes to make some 
men satished. They will coax a miserable 
old tike of a hen along year after year 
knowing, if they know anything about it, 
that it costs twice what she is worth to 
keep her. Let’s have a clearing out, right 
now. No more tramp hens. 

Lots of farmers do first rate getting eggs, | 
but they fail terribly in getting rid of them. 
Most farms need a good salesman, not | 
only for eggs but for everything else. 

Don’t waste money fattening an old | 
hen. Take her right out of the coop and 
let_her slide for what you ean get. You | 
will be money ahead.—E. L. V. 













































the farm home is the 
one thing often neces- 
sary tomake the coun- 
try an ideal place to 
live. But if you'd get 
the greatest pleasure | 


































































from bathroom con- 
veniences, you want a 
the room itself to be spotlessly white and neat and clean. 








Add to 


up-to-date fixtures a snowy coat of Acme Quality White Enamel on 
wainscoating, window casings and all the other woodwork, white 
ers a good old chair and you'll have a bathroom to make you 
proud. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


come all ready to apply and they can be used with beautiful 
results by any handy person in the house. 

Write for our two books, “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 
“Home Decorating.” They tell which Acme Quality paint, 
enamel, stain, or varnish to * for any surface and just how it 
should be used for the best result; sent free—also name of 
the nearest Acme Quality dealer. 


Acme White Lead & Color Works 
Dept. V, Detroit, Michigan 





Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Leuis 
ame ae Cincinnati Toledo Nashville 
Birmi am Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt e City Lincoln ane Portland 
San Francisco Los Angeles Diego 











Let Our Heating Experts 
Plan and Figure Your 
Heating Needs- Free 


You won’t know how clearly you can see 
results before you bay, until you read our book 
and let our engineers picture the whole thing for 
in a biue print. Home, church, school—old or new, we'll study the 
special needs, design it all—from cellar to garret, quote complete 
price, with freight paid. Then order or not as you like. 


Write for Free Book—Save $25 te $75 


Don't trust to men of small experience when these trained 

—_ are at yess — Py pay two prices when we 

you every antage a direct . Free 
test $10, 000.0 










trial—oash or credit, year’s approval .00 Bank 
Bond Guarantee, Our system it all a simple, 
economical job in old or pow | » Witite toler” 
























POWERFUL AIR RIFLE | 
Cee k Tap eae 








Powerful, accurate, durable. 
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pe Sef Grand Christmas Package 


102 Farsouty teva ten, Hoy Y 
PIECES Cane Tac, Sule Samat + OF LOU 


know what a large amount of money you would have 

to pay for such a big Fa ay, ny Beautiful Calendar, 

Post-cards, Enclosure Cards, T: Seals, Stamps, etc.— 

many of them embossed in six or eight colors—all of them of 

the very best quality. By special arrangement, I have had 

this extra high-grade assortment made up for you and a few 
more of my friends. 

Almost everyone now-a-days uses these beautiful emblems of 
Holiday cheer. They add so much to the value of a gift. Their 
meaning is far ter than can be conveyed in words. They 
create a true Holiday spirit. 

With the punenedl Christmas Greeting Stamps and Seals 
can seal letters and Christmas pac The beautiful Tage 
and Greeting Cards may be tied to Christmas or en- 
closed with them. Then there are the Christmas Post-cards 
you can send to friends you would like to remember, but to 
whom you hardly feel like sending a more expensive gift. 


50 Assorted Seals and Stickers 


This Splendid + Embowed Large Enclosure Cardo 


2 Beautiful oe P rds 
5 Medium Tags and Enclosure Cards 


Consists of _5 Small Tage sod Enclosure Cards 
j02 PIECES 
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Your Gifts Will Be More Appreciated 


The use of these Christmas Cards, Stamps, Seals, Tags, etc., will greatly add 
to the pleasure of your giving at Christmas time, and most assuredly will 
cause your friends to have an even greater appreciation of the gifts you make 

They will really change an ordinary inexpensive article of merchandise into 
a real Christmas gift, carrying love, sentiment and good wishes with it. 

American Beauty Calendar 

Then there is the beautiful, useful and convenient American Beauty Trip 
licate Calendar that you will use for an entire year. This calendar is a most 
artistic piece of work, and will be appreciated in any home as a parlor 
ration. There is no printed matter on it. 


Here Are My Liberal Offers Te You 


For only $! I will give you a 7- renewal, extension 
Offer No. 1 or new eubeosintion oa anseetal Fesming. and send 
you, postage prepaid, this splendid 102-piece Christmas Package. 
For only 50 cents | will give you a 3-year renewal 
Offer No. 2 extension or oon Gn. F nny to Successful Farming 
ey | and send you, postage prepaid, the 102-piece Christmas Package. 
: These offers are for r prompt acceptance so that you will send us you: 
: order NOW before the vy subscription rush comes on. 
wae Why not send a subscription for one of your friends, relatives or neighbore 
at the same time you send your own? We will send each of your subscribers 
‘ the tee giece Christmas Package and give you an extra year's subscription 





ip . for each 3-year or 7-year subscription received from you. 
ai *.. hy ’ For convenience, use the coupon below or write me a letter. 


Successful Farming, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, lowa 
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= T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
I want Successful Farming for... ... years, and I want you to send 
fme at once, postage prepa: a reward for my ptness in order- 
jing, the ee em hristmas Package, including Post-cards, as per 

J p your offer. I enclose herewith $.... .. for my subscription. 
i@ 0 senewel (Place a check mark (X) in one of 
Bu. subscription is 1 cotmsion —— pe oes fo +" a 


\ ~ tension or new one.) 
r an tah Snoparennn™ el F BI D.csinis>- 
*) ‘ 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


tof Letters and Comments is 
tics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
herein by ou 











agree with them or with 
many reasonable letters as our space 





A BUSY MAN COMMENDS 
I wish to y congratulate you, and 
. Alison ae, > article - 
pearl on teen © your y issue, un 
the title Fwy emer ied Cora.” That is the 
best treatment of this hullabaloo about Argentine 
corn that I have seen, and the treatment is ex- 


-eedingly sane. 
If it could be made apparent to the farmers of 
this country that they t each year for ceed 
about one-half of the annual corn crop 
of Argentine Republic, I think they should not 
be badly seared at any inroads which that country 
ight make upon us. 
just wanted you to know that even a busy 
man has time tosee someof what you are doing.— 
FB. E. Critehfield. 
A GOOD CREED 
a in red clover, cowpeas, soy beans and 


T believe in a clean farm. It is as important 
as a clear conscience, and the only good weed is 


a dead one. 

I believe in the farm boy and the farm girl. They 
should be considered as partners in the farm and 
should bave es much as the city boy and girl in 
re to pocket money and recreation. 

believe in the farm woman, and that she is 
the factor in making a better home life 
om farm. 
oh rE Oe ees See gk te ey 
ureh. They teach people tc live sensibly, to 
love truth, and farm better. 
{ pelove i= Sas 


some periods, 

1 believe in community service, the only true 
er ae is secured by being unselfish —E. L. 
Ward, Can. 


OLEO AGAIN 

I did not intend starting a discussion, but wish 
to say in anower $2 E. G. .~ Pennsylvania, in 
August Successf: » unjust tax on Oleo 
should be removed and the factories 
Men are wanting work; it would also help the 
industry which not been a payirg proposition 
arte hile ontaiiine ute bani tank eel 

yur no use hog’s “ erring 
the light, clean, easily digested substitute made 
from ¥ le oils and the fat of young, healthy 
steers. It is sold as “lard” and no complaint or 


tax. 

Why cannot these same packing houses be 
trusted (under food laws) to give us a good 
dean, healthful substitute for butter, under the 
name of oleo? We say, they can and do. Is this 
act @ libelous statement? “Oleo is a rank couater- 
feit, it will our health’! We did not 
run down Mr. Cross’s ter! We know of nc one 
about here who can buy butter for 25 cents. We 
save 16 cents on every nd of “butter”, as ve 

not the manufacturers) cal' it In the eleven 
months we have been buying it, we have never 
ound a speck of dirt. We never need to ask to 
taste or smell it, we are sure it is fresh and good 
and hard, even in summer. We keep it any 
ength of time on the cellar bottom. 

A t for oe Cay paper visited a 
Teamery, an oleomargsrine factory in Chicago; 
she was not an oleo-ist but pronounced the latter 
iecidedly more sanitary in ‘ts appointments. I 
eould mention her name. 

One word more. I know well-to-do farmers who 
sell choice butter and buy oleo for their own use— 
it’s cheaper and they like it as well.—Mrs. J. F. R., 


Wis. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE 
There is a subject which burdens my mind and 
yet seems quite too | for my pen. War! Oh, 
God! what can it mean? Are the of thy crea- 
‘ures only blood thissty savages after all? After all 
the pretended worship of the God of Love and 
Peace how constantly are al! nations 
¢ ene and intending war! After 


ing for, 
i the pre- 

tended ration of the Prince of Peace and 
tended jation of the value of h , 





born—and the mothers, a!! bereft to gratify the 
vanity of or that! Hae any ruler the 
aoe t to thus throw away the lives of his 
subjects? Does not the command, “Thou sialt 
not kill,” rest upon him (the ruler) as well as upon 
the private citizen? And in ‘illing the young 
husbands and lovers, what suffering, what sorrow 
what tragic death is dealt out to women and 
n! 

writer of this was left a soldier's at 
of rey and I know whereof I speak, 
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snouild also be good. According to Senator Reed's 

re , Federal laws are of no good or use—a 

rey, vw — to have in the Senate.—Mrs. 
. 8. 8., Mo. 


ANOTHER LIE NAILED 
It is O. K. to “eulorize 


nailed,” | text of the dear old book. 





blasting, v 

an obvious error. He says:—“Having used tons 
of the stuff in clearing land , my 
is, never use ite for blowing stum 
It acts too quickly, 70% ic much better.” 

The e of dynamite used in the Pacific 
Northwest for stump Dlasting is about 20 

mgth. There is no commercial grade of 70% 





how readily do rulers fly (by proxy) at one another's 
throats, and how y they think of the thousands 
of dead and aded only so they gain an advan- 
tage. Pride yw even rejoice at having lai 
their ! Who ever thinks of saving lives 
by the thousand and rendering them sanely com- 
‘ortable in this life? 

All this wail I am putting up is as old as the 


tills, but can you object to a man wailing when be | roots and 


shurt? Possibly my wail may reach some sympa- 
‘hetic ear, may touch some epupathete heart, 
nd that of a man or woman in a position to do 
-omething. Think not merely of the brave young 

ad, but consider the children—perhaps yet un- 








fully blasted with low grade as the 
te to blow the sand fm FA peo 
For such trees, from 30% to 40% dynamite is 


usu necessary . 
pen clay soils it ie feasible to blast the 














stump vith a low giade dynamite of about 20% 
strength, but most farmers use 30% to 40%, al- 
though the tendency now is towards the use of 
lower grades. 

He says:— Dynamite <hould not be used when 

material is under 65 degrees.” 

The freezing point of siraight nitroglycerin 
dynamite is froma 45 te 50 degrees Fahrenheit, but 
the class cf dynamite most used for >: blast- 
ing is uct straight nitroglycerin, but icw freezing 
dynamites which do not freeze at the freezing 

it of water, hence my f be used without thawing 
™ any weather suitanle forstump blasting. These 
low freezing dynamites are cheaper and far safer 
to handle than straight ni cerin dynamite, 
anf nave, practically eliminated thawing accidents, 


te 


from the Seoun,. ond eter 
‘arming a year, could re 

the same with stories that would be of vem 

benefit to su in ed them to 





say there few that have, men at their head 
who are not big enough and broad minded enough 
to refrain from giving a partisan, personal twist to 
their writing on important matters that are of 
vital interest to siacty pet cunt of Che peapte of Ge 
United States. Now this is wrong. should 
be pe punta at sather 5 chee ony 3° isan 
polities in any farm paper; there is no class of 
that is so thoroughly read and belie 
en po elas they auende as the farm 
prpen ne Ge Rene Se SS States hy 
Suvésun os tar Ge eel with some 
as are ly with some 
wrercn tion J. todo, Heb. 


many, many subscribers for the noble stand you 
have taken.-—S. O., Utah. 


LET US HEAR FROM OTHERS 

As @ comment on your valuable paper, I wish 
to state that those who have a faint knowledge of 
agriculture, need but subscribe for it. However, as 
to some improvements of its completeness, I would 
like to that with each issue we might have 
a small religious view (or sermon) about a certain 

(Of course this would 
imply no sectarianism). It ars to me that so 
many of us may live apart m easy access to 
town or church that if we could sit down after a 
day’s work and find recreation in such a topic we 
w benefited still more through its valu- 
able columns. 

Another topic I may mention, would be for the 
various subscribers to mail our honorable Editor 
a post card now and then, Hereby I mean scenic 
views from our surrounding localities. This — 
also help us in improving our own homes as well 


of as villages. I should be pleased to hear the opinion 


of some one else on this.—A. P. 8., Cole. 


IN FAVOR OF TRAPPING 

You have made clear many a graft to the farmers 
and such articles as “A Two-Le Dictionary”’ 
and many others are really . - read C. EB. 
Davis’ letter “Thinks Tra Inhuman” in the 
April issue and three letters in the Juve issue which 
agree with Mr. Davis, but I should like to ask them 
how could we get rid of all these ts, vermin 
beasts without traps and guns? Or would you 
rather see the country of them, asin some places 
in other lands where ar eperece people when they 
are out driving and kill boatmen and horses. |! 
think trapping inhuman but as it is the only way 
to rid of the wild beasta, ete., 00 it will be poo- 
sible to live in the coun , then I can see no other 
way than to keep it up. bly some would say 
we should use guns instead of traps but I have 
used both quite a bit and can't say which is the 
more cruel. I should like to see articles about trap- 

ping next fall.—A Subscriber, Minn. 
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TRAPPING THE SLY WOLF 


By H. F. GRINSTEAD 


ESIDES the 
B value of the 

hide, some 
states pay bounty 
for every coyote 
and gray wolf 
caught. There is 
really only one spe- 
cies of wolf in Amer- 
ica besides the little 
cow ardly coy ote, 
and that is what is 
known in some 
parts as the timber 
or gray wolf and in 
other places as the 
‘loafer’ (a corrup- 
tion of the Spanish word lobo, or woll 
There are, no doubt, other and equally suc- 
cessful methods of trapping wolf, but my 
plan has been successful in the sheep range 
of the Southwest, and I believe will prove 
so anywhere. 

Next to the fox the wolf is probably one 
of the most wary of the wild animals. It 
is no easy matter to entice them intotraps, 
though they are easily poisoned by drag- 
ging a cowhide or sheep's head at the end 
of a lariat rope and sticking up poisoned 
bait on sticks along this trail, all being 
done from horseback. The wolf will get 
on the trail of the fresh meat and get the 
poison. It seems that the sagacity of the 
wolf has increased from one generation to 
another since he has had to cope with the 
superior intelligence of man till he is al- 
most human in intelligence. 

The setting for a wolf is best made in a 
trail and from a wagon. It is done in this 
way: The bait, which consists of fresh 
meat of some kind, a bucket of blood from 
a freshly slaughtered animal when it can be 
obtained, a blanket for the setting and 
heavy wooden clogs to fasten to the traps 
should all be carried in the wagon. Of 
course you will have the traps and these 
should be No. 4. Wear gloves when mak- 
ing the setting and handling the traps. 

A trail leading to water is a good place to 
set, though the open prairie is often just 
as good. When everything is ready, at- 
tach a piece of fresh meat, as a beef or 
sheep’s head or hide, to a rope and start 
out with it dragging behind the wagon. 
This will make a trail for the wolf to follow 
which he will do when he strikes it. | 
have never found scent baits successful, 
as they are likely to make the animal 
SBuspicious. 

\ trail setting is best made where the 
trail is well defined but worn deep. When 
you are ready to set, drive just past the 
place for setting, take the canvas or blan- 
ket out and spread it in the trail, dip the 
traps in the blood, remove the dirt from 
the trail where the traps are to be set, put- 
ting the dirt and sod on the blanket. 
There should be three or four of these traps 
set in a cluster of two or three feet, and 
they should be covered with dirt so that 
they will be level with the trail, the pan 
being barely covered, with a pad of grass 
under the pan so it will spring. The clogs 
should also be buried right by the side of 
the trail and covered in the same way, re- 
placing the sod if any. Whenready,sweep 
the trail clean of all dirt and other sus- 
picious looking matter with sheep skin, 
cows tail or rabbit and scatter several 
pieces of bait around among the traps; also 
throw a cupful of the fresh blood in the 
trail: when re ady to leave, take the blanket 
containing the surplus dirt to a distance of 
fifty yards from the setting and throw it 
out, proceeding to another setting. 

Other good places to set are where an 
animal as a cow or sheep has been killed or 
died. Set the traps in the same manner, 
about fourteen inches from the carcass so 
that the wolf cannot approach near enough 
to gnaw it without getting a foot 
caugat. 
timber between 


Settings may be made in the 
two trees by 


burying 
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| serted muskrat and mink dens and often 





the bait and setting 
a trap on each side. 
Always handle with 
gloves, and leave as 
little human scent 
about the place as 
possible. A spot 
surrounded 
rocks or bushes is 
an excellent plate 
for a setting, as by 
setting between the 
obstructions there is 
more chance of the 
wolf passing over 
the trap. A setting 
every mile will be 
likely to attract all animals passing that 
way. 

Never drive a stake and attach the 
chain to it, for the animal when he finds he 
is caught will struggle to get away, and 
maybe break a trap or chain. A thirty- 
pound wooden clog or drag hook will make 
a trail that may be easily followed and 
likely tangle him in the first brush he 
comes to. Take a small rifle with you, 
and shoot him in the head as soon as near 
enough. Skin the wolf just as you would | 
a beef, stretch the hide in a convenient 
way and dry as other fur. 


TRAPPING THE MINK 

Mink will usually be found in great 
numbers along small creeks. The dens 
can be found by careful search. When one 
is located, a path will usually be found 
where the mink entérs the water, Set one 
or more traps at this place, being very sure 
that they are at least two inches beneath 
the water. I would recommend that a 
rusted trap be used whenever making a 
set for the mink, ermine or fox. 

Take a dead chicken to a place where 
there are signs of mink. Lay it close to the 
water, so that traps may be placed near 
the carcass. It may be necessary to stake 
the bait, for otherwise the current of the 
stream may carry it away. Sometimes it 
is well to place rocks so as to form a guide 
which will make it impossible for any 
animal to eat of thechicken without spring- 
ing the trap, or traps. 

‘rogs, herring, minnows, salmon, cheese, 
meat, etc., may be used for bait. 

Often places may be concealed in such 
a manner that the aninial will not suspect 
a set has been made until after the trap 
has caught its victim. Care must be taken 
in concealing the set; the trap should not 
be handled with naked hands. 

Around stone bridges, dams, etc.. mink 
will usually be found. 

ERMINE 

The ermine (which in reality is the white 
weasel) is not so hard to catch as the 
mink. Usually it will be trapped in de- 








in newly-plowed fields, where it searches 
for food. Any kind of meat bait may be 
used to good advantage; a rabbit’s head 
is very good. 

In some localities it does not pay to 
trap the ermine at all. This is especially 
true of the warmer parts of the count 
where most pelts are not white but stained. 
Skins that have even a small bit of yellow 
or brown in them are almost worthless, if 
not wholly so. 


It is not at all unlikely that the master 
of a dog is more to blame for his sheep- 
killing propensities than the dog him- 
self. Whenever a dog is half-starved, he 
is apt to take up with the first plan that 
enters his head for securing a little some- 
thing to eat. In this state, he makes his 
first. visit to some sheep-fold or pasture, 
and henceforth is a ruined canine. 


Old boots and shoes that have been dis- 
carded will make a hot, lasting fire. 
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Trapping Pays Big! 
FreeBook Tells Ho 


Trapping is profitable; 
P hecithtol work. Fur 


4 F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
AMERICA’S GREATEST FUR HOUSE 
145 Fur Buiiding 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S.A. 


MAXIM SILENCE 


Enjoy Noiseless Shooting 
You can hold target practice or 
shoot noiselessly anywhere by 
fitting your rifle with a Maxim 
Silencer. It’s fine for hunting 
because there is no report noise to 
frighten game. Improves marksman- 
— the recoil and stops flin- 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Filled with interesting experiences of 
; men with the 
laxim Silenaer— 
of 


“prise you. 
Ask your dealer for a Silen- 
cor. If he has none, tell us 
his name and we will ar 


and all other Fars, 

mg. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and — 
ping Tags. No commission 


Y ga 29,000 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book *‘How to Obtain a 


Vv for 
Manufacturers’ Jo’ 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atty's 
Established 16 Years 
905 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


REE peers 


birds and ommais. ; | 
ve your trophies. ‘Decors te yous Oa 





Just wane 

Sport's Joke Book toy. inicerees tic 

funny say witty 

our friends will laugh 

when you spring these. true 

sport must have acopy, Just the kind of to 
tell the boys and girls, as they all enjoy a 


laugh, You'll be a real popular fellow, ” 
Jokes, Funny Stories and Pictures. Only 10 cents 
postpaid. Address ST CO., 37 Clinton St., CHICACO. 
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largest makers of transparent hand 
and razors f A tal card will 
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NOVELTY CUTLERY ©0., 156 Bar 8t., CANTON, 0. 
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TRAPS mcuns 
Just to get in touch with 









when you have Furs to 

sell. Write forcatalog of Trappers’ Supplies and Price 

's of Raw Furs. You wili save money here, 
W. BIGGS & CO., 114 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





for selling 12 packages Iluine at 10cts. each. 
Riffe first class in every way. When sold 

return our $1.20 and we send rife. BLUINE 
MFG. CO., 305 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass 
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Victrola you can 


tras. 


choose from. 


your home? 









Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. ‘Lhere is nto 
other way to get the 

Victor tone. 





If you love music 
there should be a 
Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations—with a 





hear practically all the 


music of all the world sung and played 
by the greatest artists, bands and orches- 
For within the pages of the Victor 
catalog there are more than 5000 vocal 
and instrumental selections for you to 


Is there not a place for a Victrola in 
Some day you will surely 
-have a Victrola, and when this day comes 
you will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one thing 
that will bring the greatest pleasure to 
every member of your family. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear. 

Write to us for illustrated Victor catalogs. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 





Berliner G ph Co.. M 
Canadian Distributors 











Oak 





Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 



















Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 





MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 
Continued from page 11 


Farmers come to these markets from as 
far as thirty miles. The usual vehicles are 
two-horse wagons, many with covers to 
protect them against storms and dust. 
This year many farmers are operating 
motor tracks a few of these trucks come 
from as far as forty miles. When the 
wagons arrive at the market they are put in 
place and the horsestaken to the barn and 
«tabled. Thereis no protection for the wagon 
or poodents except occasional awning 
which farmers themselves have provided. 

The largest market is located sear the 
geographical center of the city and the 
bulk of the 1arm products go to this 
market. The other markets do a larger 
business in a retail way, but do not have 
adequate accommodation for farmers’ 
wagons. The city dealers who have 
swores at other markets buy most of their 
produce at the big central market. This 
rcheme enables the city dealers to control 
prices and practically prohibits the farmer 
ineeting the consumer and adds tly to 
‘he cost of distributing the min Aa after 
t reaches the city. A number of ex- 


)eusive grocerymen and meat dealers have 
? aken advan 
established 


of the situation and 
chains of stores in various 





parts of the city. These men keep repre- 
sentatives on the big central market who 
buy, grade and distribute produce to 
their various private markets in the better 
residential sections of the city. In this 
way each class of trade can be supplied 
with just the grade of produce it demands 
and the buyer has an outlet for every 
grade of produce purchased in the cheap, 
mixed lots. 

A careful study of the marketing prob- 
lem as well as the distribution of farm 
products after they reach the city has 
convinced the writer that there is plenty 
of opportunity for farmers to improve 
conditions by getting together and es- 
tablishing small stores on these markets 
where they can deal direct with consumers. 
Fitting cooperation to these hundreds of 
small farmers who produce such a wide 
diversity of products, sothat they raay get 
their share of the consumer’s dollar means 
a direct system of marketing through a 
cooperative society or a farmer’s exchange. 
The pussibilities of such an exchange are 
by no means confined to the city markets, 
for the demand for quality ucts from 
other cities takes much of the choicest 
stuff hauled to the markets of many large 
cities throughout the eastern and middle- 


western states. Large commission firms! 








and brokers operating on the markets in 
such cities buy posse Be millions of dollars 
worth of quality products which are 
shipped by fast freight and express to the 
great market centers of the country. A 
properly managed farmers’ aiciiine 
would enable them to pool their products 
and cut out the home market when prices 
were unfavorable. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

We are proud of the great number of 
high-class advertisements which appear 
in Successful Farming. We feel ectly 
safe in guaranteeing the reliability of 
every one of them. And we are mighty 
particular. Just recently we dropped two 
or three advertisers because we had come 
to feel that we couldn’t continue to fully 
recommend their propositions. You may 
answer any advertisement and accept any 
offer of a Successful Farming advertiser 
with entire confidence. If in any way all 
goods are not as represented, our guarantee 
assures you of prompt adjustment. There 
is just one condition, which is, that you 
identify Successful Farming with your 
transaction by mentioning our guarantee 
when writing. Better try to find it in 
Successful Farming before answering an 
ad in any other paper. 
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OUR FARM AND HOW WE GOT IT 


Continued from page 10 


where before I had owned a rabbit ranch. 
There were good seasons as well as bad and 
big crops grew and I prospered. When I 
first undertook the contract I expected to 
yay off the mortgage in a year or two but 
; soon learned that it would take many. I 
couldn’t sell the farm. It was not market- 
able in its condition—not everyone wanted 
a farm as badly as I had wanted one—and 
I had to keep it and stay there. I was tied 
to it with an iron chain. 

By and by I got tired of the read cutting 
across the place. Why couldn’t it be 
placed on the line, running straight north 
and south, at the east side of the farm? 
This was what I asked myself and my 
neighbors. It could be, I learned, by get- 
ting the proper petition before the county 
commissioners. It was interesting, doing 
this, but that is another story, the main 
point being that I did it. In time the road 
was changed, the old highway was thrown 
into the fields, and altogether the old place 
began to assume some appearance of a 
farm. 

The thing that yet bothered me most of 
all was the hundreds of stumps that stuck 
up high and solid out of all the fields. I 
had plowed and worked around them until 
they were about the most di ing things 
I could readily think of. I had heard of 
dynamite but had never entertained the 
idea that I could useit. I had always con- 
sidered that it took an expert to use that 
stuff. But one day a small advertisement 
telling how, fell into my hands. Upon 
looking it over I felt that I could use it and 
resolved to try and either blow the stumps 
out or my head off. 

“There’s one consolation about it,’”’ the 
dealer where I bought the dynamite told 
me, “‘if it goes off while you’re handling it 
you'll never know it.” 

Tackles Stumps and Drainage 

The dynamite did the work and I soon 
learned how simple and how comparatively 
safe is its use and saw what a wonderful 
amount of work I could do with it for so 
sms ila cost. Since then I have never been 

uite so strong on this-expert stuff. For 
> and days thereafter as I found time, 
I kept the neighborhood thundering with 
the explosions. There are no stumps on 
that farm now, but taking them out was a 
large piece of agricultural dentistry. After 
each explosion the big stumps with gnarled 
roots thumped up on top of the ground 
like a huge tooth suddenly extracted. 

By and by I was impressed more and 
more with the fact that the farm would be 
benefited by tile drainage. But I had no 
money with which to pay for the work. 
Finally, the determination for the tile 
grew so strong that I approached the bank- 
er at my town and, after much explaining, 
negotiated a small loan with which to be- 
gin the work, in order to test it. Tile lay- 
ing, I thought, was a complicated piece of 
business that would require an expert. 

After a short time I contracted with an 
experienced man who began the task. 
When he had worked afew days, sickness 
caused him to quit the job. In watching 
him I had learned how he did it and was 
sure that I could doit myself. Therefore, I 
bought an outfit of ditching tools, a spade, 
a crumb shovel and a grader, and laid all 
the rest of the tile myself. To this day 
they are still working like little red giants 
=< do the work as thoroughly as one could 
wisn. 

All this time I haa been getting along 
somehow with the little oid log barn. It 
had stalls for four head of horses and the 
mow held one load of hay, by crowding it 
in! I wanted a new barn abeut as much 
as I ever wanted anything, but I didn’t 
have money enough to build one. I de- 
termined, however, that I was going to 
have that new barn. So I had the logs 
cut off the corner of the farm where I had 
left some timber. I hauled the logs to the 


mill myself and had all of the rough lumber 
sawed for that barn. I had never been a 
carpenter but I decided to try my hand on 
the building at any rate. All of the pur- 
chase price of the farm had not yet been 
_ and I thought I could not afford to 
ire a carpenter. All my income had been 
taken to pay for improvements. 
A plank barn would be the easiest built, 
I thought. I knew I could make the frame 
by spiking together two-by-eights. By 
this method I knew I could build a little 
at a time, like a bird building its nest, and 
although I knew it would require a large 
amount of work and much time, I never 
doubted that I would get it donein the end. 
When I had finished the foundation and 
raised the first two-by-eight upright against 
the sky for a corner post, a skeptical neigh- 
bor went driving by. I never will forget 
the look of doubt that glowed upon his 
face. It seemed to say to me: “You can’t 
do it; you're starting more than you can go 
through with and will fail, sure, in theend.” | 
Determination Wins 
However, my determination remained 
loyal to my ple all thro that fall 
and winter. I had to stay off the job until 
my corn was in the crib and that threw a 
large part of the work to be done in the 
heart of the winter. How I did it I never 
can tell but I stuck to that job and that 
barn like a leach. I worked early and late, 
in the rain and in the snow, and I had it 
just about half shingled when the big snow 
storm of the winter set in on the of 
February. All of the stall work on the in- 
side was left to be done afver the building 
was under roof. That barn still stands to- 
day. It is not the most beautiful barn on 
earth, perhaps, but it is good and sub- 
stantial and is warm for the stock and I 
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In the 
Kitchen, 
the Bath 
Room 


and all through the house— 
In the Barn and Milk House 
there are scores of places where 
Old Dutch will give brightness 
‘and sanitary cleanliness while it 
saves time and la- 
bor you are wast- 












drove every nail in it myself. 

It was two years longer before I could 
see my way clear to begin building a new 
house. But the seasons were bountiful. 
My farm stock increased with time. Prices 
were good and I watched the markets close- 
ly. A large part of the debt that had held 
me down was paid off. 

When I begun on the new house it was 
in the right way. I pitched it back from the 
highway a short distance, on a little knoll 
out of the dust and the dirt. I employed 
competent carpenters to build it and pur- 
chased the best material. They built six 
large rooms and a cellar. Big porches 
skirted the front and the rear and large 
windows, and lots of them, gave an abun- 
dance of bright sunshine. bler roses 
now climb the porch columns. The sward 
is rank in the yard and maple trees give 
shade in the hot summer time. 

The Outcome of the Struggle 

The farm has been paid for long ago. 
There are now silos and cribs and hog 
houses on the place with splendid fences 
and herds of swine and cattle in the mead- 
ows. The bank account is ample for all 
necessary purposes and the farm is now 
rated as one of the best in the county. 
The two tall, dark skinned men still live 
in that neighborhood. Their most frequent 
remark, as they comment — the place, 
is that “there have been a lot of changes 
there.” 

Does it pay for a young man to go deeply 
in debt for a farm? That depends, of 
course, on the young raan and che farm. 
If he is determined to be a farmer and own 
a farm it is good and proper, if the land is 
something that can be made good. Had 
I attempted to save my money in bits and 
waited to buy a farm after I had saved 
the full purchase price, I would never have 
made it. My earning capacity was so 
small that the price of the land would have 
increased more rapidly than m 
count. It is all right to go in debt if you 


are ready to work hard and if what you 








buy is worth the money. 
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SCHOOL GOSSIP 


I have seen a young, enthusiastic teach- 
ar usher a new epoch into some rural 
school during the first week, have the love 
of every boy and girl and everyone work- 
ng their best to please, but ere a month 
had the good work would beatae 
by thoughtless and malicious gossip. e 
teacher may have done nothing more than 
wear an advanced style in millinery, or re- 
er to the supper at the farm house as 
dinner,” mere mole hills which idle 
ongues made mountains of. 

Whether this rural gossip about the 
school ma’am”’ is tainted with scandal, 
or is merely a too curious interest in her 
zoings and comings, it is one of the most 
orevalent, if not the most serious, handi- 
saps in country schools. 

ven with all the modernities of tele- 
phones, interurban lines and automobiles 
she rural community is still a very s 
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world. The mind of the farmer’s boy or | 


girl vibrates pretty directly between the 
school and home. Continual gossip at 
nome about his teacher and school is 
ruinous to his progress and the teacher’s 
‘nfluence over the children because it in- 
volves such a big part of their lives. The 
many other interests of the city child are 
not present to divert his mind from the 
svil. An epidemic of gossip among par- 
ents will likewise be more destructive of 
sooperation apd boosting than a bloody 
evolution would be in a city where there 
are more activities to absorb the shock. 

There is only one remedy: Stop it. 
Forget about the “teacher’s feller,’ her 
party gown, her peculiar accent, her pen- 
shant for drinking hot water at meal time, 
or a hundred other trivial things that have 
iften started idle tongues to talking the 
school to death. 

Rural parents, I think, more often give 
sredence to stories brought home from 
school by their children. It is a grievous 
mistake. Remember that a child is unable 
to tell the truth about complicated inci- 
jents. It is not a willful lie, but a psycho- 
ogical principle. Your eager interest be- 
somes a wind that fans his childish imagi- 
nation togreater feats. If you believetoday 
that “teacher” knocked a boy down, you 
will hear tomorrow that she jumped upon 
iim with both feet. 

Taking the child’s part in an issue with 
he teacher is also a fruitful source of evil. 
Please remember that a teacher is not more 
infallible in governing forty or fifty chil- 
iren than you are with your little flock. 
(f the teacher was wrong, the quieted 
aerves and refreshed mind that come to her 
with the breath from the fiowers and fields 
on her way home, have brought tears for 
her in’ By perhaps before your child 
reached home with a distorted account of 
the incident. 

Except in flagrant cases such incidents 
vught to be ignored by the parent. Dis- 
*ipline is a delicate thing. Teachers who 
jon’t make mistakes are rare, but not eo 
rare as those who can make a mistake and 
retract before a school with sufficient tact 
to avoid several times greater disorder 
than what brought on the first mistake. 

You must e a broader view. The 
school is for all the children. You cannot 
afford to demoralize the school and make a 
recalcitrant of your child merely because 
the child was right and the teacher wrong. 
Many times the point at issue is little more 
than an abstract right. 

And even if, as often happens, you think 
the matter demands some attention, your 
position should be determined, not by who 
was right, teacher or child, but by what 
is best for the child. Rarely indeed will 
the child be entirely free from blame. 
Your interference may encourage the fault 
to become a sinister bias in his character 
‘hrough his whole life. Butas monumental 
as the injustice to the child may seem at 
the time, if i ny allow it to pass unnoticed 
he will fik y forget it in a week, alo 


with the huadreds of other “tragedies o 
childhood ’’—Dick Dickinson. 
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Another Pony and com- 


- This finePony,B Har- 

TO BE GIVEN 2: sssecaniiiex:- 
solutely Free, Dec. 15, 1914. 

’ 


plete Outfit will be given 
away to some boy or girl 
The Pony’snameis “Prince’”’ 
He is a purebred Shetland, 
pretty as a picture, gentle 
and easy to ride and drive. 
He is a stout little chap and 
ean pull as many boys and 

irls as can pile into the 


-The buggy, harness, 
saddle and riding bridle are 
all new, stylish and up-to- 
date and of the very best 
quality. 

COUPON GOOD FOR 2,000 POINTS 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa 


A to your offer, give me credit 
} 2,000 pane toward wi g Prince and 
for helping me get the Pony and 


new 
Outfit apd other pri and send me your 
premium catalog, all to be free. 8. F. 9 














; rene GEARANTESS SVeRVOns . 

positively & prize to every one who 

proves that he is interested. Aside from “Prince” 

and his Outfit you can get many other fine prizes, 

such as Rings, Gold and Silver Watches, 

Bicycles, em = Wp Guns, Dishes, etc. This 
uni 


opportunity. 
FULL INFORMATION AND 2000 POINTS 
FREE FOR PROMPT 
Fill out and mail the coupon I will send you 
a complete description of the Pony and Outfit. I 
will pune tall yes shout say now pian to Del you get 
the Pony and Outfit, and send you my Big mium 
Catalog No. 5. Send coupon, foteer, or post-card 
once and I will reward your promptness by givi 
you 2,000 points free towards getting the ont 
Outfit. Send Cow Now. T MERE 
9 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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DRYING OFF GERANIUMS FOR 
NEXT SEASON 


ANY who have csred for their 

geraniums all summer, and who 

will soon see them cut down by the 
frost, would like to be able to keep at 
least a portion of the more beautiful 
kinds for blcoming next season. 

Where it is impossible to grow new plants 
from cuttings, there is another method 
of saving the choice bloomers if this favor- 
ite plant. Geraniums live through eccn- 
siderable hardship, and it is astonishing 
how nicely the large plants may be kept 
through a long and cold winter. 

Just before a heavy frost, lift the finest 
geranium plants from the outdoor beds, 
seeing to it that considerable soil is re- 
tained about the large clump of roots. 
Place three or four plants together, and 
wrap the earth-bound roots in heavy paper 
leaving a stout loop in the string to hang 
them up by in a dry frost-proof cellar. 
The flowers and foliage should be left on 
the plants. These will wilt and drop off 
somewhat during the winter months, but 
in most instances the plants will live, and 
start to grow quite quickly when planted 
in the open beds in spring after danger of 
freezing is over. 

Avoid hanging the plants in a very 
warm cellar which is heated by a furnace. 
There is danger in too much heat. 

\ good plan is to place the old plants in 
a box of earth where they may be watered 
a little and brought into the light on 
warm spring days before it is safe to plant. 
This will help start them. 


LEAVING GLADIOLUS BULBS IN 
EARTH 


If the gladiolus bulbs were planted six 
inches deep last spring, it will be safe to 
leave them in the earth all winter in sec- 
tions in the latitude of southern Iowa, and 
in more southern sections those planted 
much less in depth miay be left in the 
earth all winter with perfect safety. 

For many years these bulbs were all 
lifted to prevent winter killing, but it has 
been fully demonstrated that it is prac- 
tical to leave them in the earth if the bulbs 
were planted deep enough. Freezing does 
not kill them, but if left near the surface 
the freezing will cause them to decay. 

When allowed to remain in the earth 
they multiply more rapidly than if lifted 
and reset each year, as has been the usual 
custom with most lovers of this beautiful 
flower. 


PREPARING BED FOR HYACINTHS 

Hyacinth bulbs should be planted in 
October in the north and during Novem- 
ber in the south. They will bloom in a 
moderately poor soil better than in a soil 
that is very rich. In many localities the 
earth is too light and rich for best resulta. 
\ strong limestone clay soi! is known to 
produce fine hyacinth bloom, and should 
this same soil be made very rich with 
manure, the foliage is apt to be too heavy, 
and the flowers rather stunted. 

If your soil is quite sandy, add some 
clay from deeper down, or mix some lime 
with the soil. A little well rotted stable 
manure added to soil that is very sandy 
will produce better results than the sandy 
soil without fertilizer. 


USING TOO LARGE POTS 
Ferns and palms are particularly fond 
of rather close quarters in which to grow, 
and many persons give them more pot 
room than they need, and consequently 
the plants become stunted. 
Plants started in the spring from seed 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS 





| bit gets in somehow. New South Wale, 






should be given a two inch pot as soon as 
they are large enough to remove from the 
seed-bed. 

In six or eight months the plant will 
have grown sufficiently to require a four- 
inch pot. Possibly a five-inch pot may be 
needed for some plant that has made a 
large and vigorous growth. 

During the middle of summer it may be 
well to transplant the small plants from the 
two-inch pots into a three or three and a 
half inch pot, but seldom is a four-inch pot 
necessary until fall when the plants are to 
be removed from the lawn or veranda into 
the house for the winter. 


TUBEROSES FOR WINTER 


Those who have had tuberoses planted 
in the open bed which have been slow in 
throwing up the stem for flowering, or 
which have started the stalk and it looks 
as if frost would catch them, can have fine 
indoor bloomers if these are lifted care- 
fully, trimmed about the roots to permit 
them to set in a five inch pot, with a little 
rich garden earth well firmed about them, 
and placing them in a nice light window. 
It may be well to keep them in a dark place 
a day or two until they recover from the 
shock of lifting, but this need not last 
long. The buds will grow and open nicely. 


THE WIERDEST LAND ON EARTH 
Continued from page 9 
towards the Darling; on the lonely tracks 
of the Overland, he will follow the stag- 
gering, thirst-maddened bushman and 
patiently await the inevitable end. The 
crow knows the distance to the nearest 
water. He knows whether the unfortunate 
one can reach it. He signals to friends 
that there is a feast in sight, and the bush- 
man curses as he sees them collect and 
pursue. The man knows the crow’s su- 
a intelligence, and he moves his 
arched lips in bitter curses when they 
sala round. And when finally the 
doomed mortal stretches himself under a 
tree after making his last effort, the 
enemy, perched high above him, exercises 
his devilish cunning in makin "elaborate 
tests to find if life is extinct. He will dro 
small pieces of dead branches or bark | 
down upon the motionless traveler, and if | 
that fails to stir him, the evil bird descends 
lower and lower and—well, the white- 
crow has partic‘pated in some grim obse- 
quies in the dead heart of the Australian 
continent. 

The rabbit is the wool king’s nightmare. 
Bunny owns the land from the Pacific to the 
Indian, from Torres Straits to the Great 
Australian Bight. A glance at the atlas 
will tell any one what that means. The 
Seven Plagues of Egypt are small affairs 
compared to the rabbit invasion. In 
twenty years he has increased so ay A 
that the question in Australia toda 
whether the land will belong to the r it 
or .the sheep. The “milk and honey” 
»hrase has ae changed to “bilk and 
bunny” by the annoyed sheep-breeders, 
and there is no relief for them in sight, 

There is no race suicide in the rabbit’s 
code. He increases with marvelous rapid- 
ity. A single pair will, in a surprisingly 
short period, produce enough offspring to 
undermine a sheep run, and compel the 
breeder to shift his flocks in search of 
tures new. They sweep over the land in 
uncountable swarms. Eighty million were 
destroyed in one year, but still they are 
increasing rapidly. The different states 
have tried in vain to protect their bound_ 





aries against the invasion, but still the rab. 
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“I regard the money 


spent in caring for 
my children’s teeth 
as an assurance of their 
future happiness”’’ said a 
mother, indicating her 
little boy and girl. 


**Good health is so dependent 

upon good teeth,’’ she continued 

and personal appearance is so 
much improved by firm white 
teeth, that I teach the little ones 
to brush their teeth twice every 
day; and I take them to the 
dentist twice a year.’’ 

Every wise mother realizes the 
importance of teaching her chil- 
dren to properly care for their 
teeth and her best aid isColgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream with its de- 
licious flavor, which children like. 


‘Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream in- 
sures sound, clean teeth. Soundteeth 
insure better health and better looks. 


You too 
should use 
COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
WITHOUT A 


LEARN MUSIC “rescues 


By a new, successful method you can now learn to 
play by note your favorite instrument, at home, 

during spare moments, without the aid » A 
onal Tho —— everywhere, old and 


are learni the Piano, Organ, folin, 
Mandolin, wita ae Cornet, Sight Singing, 
Cello and Trombo Simple — a Ty 
sent wee Lose make it e or 

or ADV FANCED pupils. Faieotestery Offer NOW 


OPEN, particulars absolutely free. Write 
today, conte eal instrument you want to learn 


International Institute of Music, [xx* Ft. Wavae, Ind. 
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barman FREE Bargain Catalogs we =. wad ‘Bricee 


Straus & Schram Inc. 2582" 
SAVE30 T050% 


Freight Paid to Your 
ome Pr Anywhere 


Te "MPERIAL” 


" 30 days in jou, home 
at our riek. 100,000 now 
in use. Made of h 
grade material. Will not 
warp.or crack with ex- 
cessive heat. Has only 
oder-hood ever invented. Mrs. 
A. M. Lentz, Richmond, Mo., 
says: “Odor-hood carries all 
odors during cooking and 
unnecessary heat after meals, into chimney." 

—found in no other 
STONE OVEN BOTTOM stove, holds soft even 

all not in spots, 
Ash sifter sifts ashes right in range— saving one-third 
fuel. Mrs. Anna B. 


avis, Dover, Del.: “Most satis- 
factory baker ever owned.” 20,000 
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endorsement published in pamphiet form by states. 
Write for testimonial phiet of your state—read 
what your neighbors friends say ut the Imperial. 
Ww rite today for LH free es giving wholesale 
factory prices or it terms on ranges and heaters. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





| erected a rabbit-proof fence of three hun- 
| dred and fifty miles on the line which sep- 
| arates it from South Australia, and one of 
two hundred miles to protect its northern 
border, and yet New South Wales is today 
one of the worst rabbit-infested states of 
the Commonwealth. Woolgrowers are in 
despair. 

There are sixty thousand miles of net- 
ting of one and one-half inch mesh, forty- 
two inches high, erected around the differ- 
ent runs in that state alone, yet the rabbit 
defies all precautions. The netting costs 
two hundred dollars a mile, the English 
manufacturers are twelve months behind 
in filling orders. 

But while the sheep-breeder is suffering 
under the plague, another class of people is 
delighted. The rabbit has provided work 
for thousands. England affords a good 
market, and great steamers, equipped with 
enormous refrigerating plants, carry ear- 
goes of a quarter of a million carcasses 
round the Cape of Good Hope to London. 
It is a sixteen-thousand-mile run, but the 
prices warrant it. 

Men, women and children work at trap- 
ping. Children earn as much as twelve 
dollars a week, and education inspectors 
complain bitterly about the falling off in 
the school attendance when the rabbits 
make their way into a new district. Bun- 
ny stimulates trade. Dealers in carcasses 
and pelts follow the advancing army, and 
money is plentiful. On this account any 
stringent methods of eradication are 
viewed with suspicion by those who live by 
trapping. The visit of the renowned 
French scientist, Dr. Danysz of the Pas- 
teur Institute, proved a fiasco. The doc- 
tor proposed to destroy Bunny by means 
of inoculation, but the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, thousands of whose support- 
ers are earning a living by capturing the 
rabbit, made it impossible for him to carry 
his plans into effect. Danysz was dis- 
gusted, and the sheep men curse. 

The dingoor native dog, when considered 
singly, is the worst foe of the unfortunate 
sheep-breeder. On that account he carries 
the highest scalp tax of all noxious animals. 
His scalp brings from one dollar to ten, 
according to the part of the country in 
which he is killed, and the animal tries to 
make the Stock Boards feel that the money 
is expended wisely. To kill or maim one 
eheep or a dozen sheep brings him no en- 
oyment. In one frolic he will maim five 
undred. He finds enjoyment in running 
the fat ewes till they fall dead from ex- 
haustion, and he will leave his teeth marks 
on each one of his victims. For pure cus- 
sedness the dingo leads by many lengths. 
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without water and 
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“*Wear-Ever”’ utensils give enduring satisfaction~ 
cannot chip or rust--are pure and safe, 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, ** The Wear-Ever ** Kitchen, 
you how to save fuel, time and strength, 
WANTED: Mex to demonstrate and sell ‘‘Wear- 


Ever’”’ ialties. nly those who 
can furnish security will be considered. 
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The loss of sheep from native dogs in one 
year has exceeded a million. 
Kangaroos, wallabies, hares, bandicotts, 
wallaroos, pademelons, and kangaroo rats | 
all carry a scalp tax running from two 
cents to twelve cents per scalp, and tens of 
thousands of dollars are paid yearly to 
trappers—tens of millions of dollars have 
been paid for the extermination of noxious 
animals in this Weirdest. Land on Earth. | 
The kangaroo shooter, if anyway diligent, 
can earn a good living by killing the ani- | 
mals for their skins alone, and hundreds of | 
men obtain a livelihood in this way. The by, 
| 


big drives, in which thousands of kan- 
garoos were slaughtered, are now a thing 
of the past, but in the outback district the | 
“roo”’ is stil! plentiful. 

And so the wool king suffers. His strug- 
gles are unceasing. Fire, drought, the 
rabbit and other noxious animals make his 
life a continual fight to the death, but he 
wins out somehow. He is the backbone of 
the country, and his is the victory. The 
five capital cities that the globetrotter 
knows of have not earned for Australia 
the title of the Land of the Golden Fleece. 
The man on the land did that—the man 
who doesn’t know of the iced soda and 
brandy and electric fans—the man who 
fights the rabbits and the crows in the | 
Silence, in the desert, in the waterless hel] 
of the interior. 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 


fancy or Oriental patterns — any 
~ any olee—totally differ- 
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Rugs,$1.00and Up 
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a New Feather Bed 
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undreamed of till her coming. 


herself a burden. 
knees. 


ings. 
the work. 


Mehitable’s Eyes 


By EMMA CASE MOULTON 


F the days of fairy god-mothers could come again and one of 
those little magic workers from the realm of dreama should 
appear before me as I sit by my fire of a winter evening 
wishing for things, and should tell me I might have an 
one thing that I wanted, I would say, “Give me Mehitable’s 

I am not sure about the color of them. They may 

be brown or blue or hazel. 

that fringe them be long and dark or whether there are any 
lashes to them at all, but I know that they are a wonderful 
pair of eyes and that through them Mehitable looks out on 

a world radiant with beauty and 

them she is ever discovering wealt 


You know Grandma Williams who does all my darning and makes the 
buttonholes for all the children’s dresses in the neigh 
before Mehitable came she was wretchedly unhappy because she felt 
She couldn’t get out because of th, 

She was too proud to accept help from outside. 

Mehitable was in one day while Grandma was darning a pair of stock- 
She noticed how beautifully the old lady’s experienced fingers did 
Quick as a flash Mehitable saw with those eyes of hers that 
the dear woman could grandmother us all for profit. She 
to begin on her own neglected hosiery. 





I can’t tell you whether the lashes 


oodness and that with 
and beauty that were 


rhood? Well, 


e rheumatism in her 


srsuaded her 
Grandmother finally agreed, but 


would take but five cents a pair for the work. Even at that rate she 
makes a dollar or so a day, for as soon as Mehitable made this discovery 
we realized that what we had thought was a neighborhood burden was an 
untold blessing and Grandma Williams has work engaged for weeks ahead. 


mean the little hump back?” 





neighborhood till Mehitable saw it. 
i at it was. 
' stands as you see it. 


these words. 
within us the world we live in. 





I don’t believe Mehitable has a single friend who isn’t conscious of 
gifts and graces undreamed of till Mehitable discovered them. 

Those eyes of hers just won’t see the ugly. 
people in this town where William Jacobs lives, they would say. ‘You 

If you should ask Mehitable » 
reply, “Mr. Jacobs with the big brown eyes?” 

She is just the same about looking at things. You were admiring that 
beautiful ivy covered tree in front of the school house yesterday. 
old dead tree trunk had given a note of gloom and desolation to the whole 
The first thing she said as she looked 
“‘What an ideal support for Virginia creeper’”’—and there it 


I went to an oculist once to have my eyes tested to see if they couldn’t 
be made more Mehitable like, but he only shook his head and quoted 
“We view the world with our own eyes and we make from 


If you should ask most 
would 
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A CELLAR GARDEN 

With very little trouble and practically 
no expense, one may have a considerable 
variety of garden “‘sass’’ during the bleak 
winter oak outs spring, from December 
to April. Last year I had rhubarb, an 
abundance of tender asparagus, parsley 
and spearmint. 

For the rhubarb it is necessary to dig it 
up just before the ground freezes. Choose 
good healthy stock which has been in posi- 
tion two or three years. After digging up 
the roots, they should be left out. of doors 
for a week or two until they have had a 
chance to freeze solid, then take them down 
cellar and allow to thaw out gradually. 
Have ready a good sized box ond pats the 
roots in this, covering well with the soil. 
As the rhubarb does not need the light to 
develop, I set the box in a dark corner and 
cover it with another box which helps to 
keep it clean and free from dust. We have 
no furnace in our cellar and it is cool there, 
always at about fifty degrees. This seemed 
just right for the rhubarb. When ready 
for use it will be found exceedingly tender, 
making much better puddings, sauces, 


pies, etc., than the canned article. After 





the winters forcing, it may be returned to 
the garden and will grow again. 

The asparagus roots are planted in rich 
garden soil which is placed on the cellar 
floor in convenient sized boxes. Plant 
deep and place where there is some light, 
but it is not necessary to have sunshine. 
Water sparingly and you will be rewarded 
with a goodly supply of tender asparagus 
equal to any salou in the out-door garden. 

The uses of parsley are unlimited for 
salads, soups, etc. The flavor is always 
liked and for garnishing purposes, it has 
no equal. Last winter I prepared three 
boxes which I filled with rich garden soil. 
In these I planted good vigorous parsley 
roots. I watered the parsley boxes thor- 
oughly and set them in the sunny south 
cellar window. When the first box had 
grown to a suitable size to use, I brought 
it up in the kitchen and used it freely until 
pretty well down, then I returned it to the 
cellar window and brought up another 
box. 

The spearmint is grown in the same way 
as the parsley and it is necessary to keep 
the soil pretty moist.—Mrs. J. H. Reis- 
acher, IIl. 
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Here’s a 


Happy 
Hunch— 


Post 
Toasties 


. and cream 





for breakfast, lunch or sup- 
per. 


Choice white Indian Corn, 
rolled into thin flakes, and 
teasted to a rich golden 
brown—delicious! 


This tood comes in sealed 
packages, always fresh, crisp 
and sweet; and ready to serve 
at a moment's notice. 


Post Toasties make a 
mighty satisfactory dish at 


any time. 
—sold by grocers. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON THE GOOD 
OLD TIMES 

“Some folks is always haspin’ 
on the ‘good old times’,” re- 
' marked Aunty’ Hopeful as her 
neighbor dropped in for a chat, 
“but I have a way of thinkin’ 
that all times is good—if we only make 
em so. To be sure things is different than 
vhen we was girls —automubiles, flyin’ 
machines and all such. But human nature 
ain’t made no change and it’s folks them- 
selves—not the things they have—that 
makes times what they are. Times is al- 
ways good when folks is contented,” con- 
tinued Aunty, “and contentment is some- 
thing that’s not for sale. It don’t seem to 
make much of any difference whether a 
man’s got a whole lot to do with—he’s just 
as like as not to be a crabbed, fault-findin’ 
‘reature who believes he could improve on 
the way the Lord is managin’ things. He 
forgets that the Almighty ’s had a lot more 
experience than he has and that He'll be 
workin’ at the same job long after Mr. 
Faultfinder is gone and forgotten. No! 
These times is good enough for me—or for 
anyone else who’s got sunshine in his 
heart. The trouble with most folks who 
keep grumblin’ all the time is that thev 
re walkin’ on the shady side of the street. 
When things don’t seem to be quite as good 
as they used to be, it’s a sure sign the heart 
s feelin’ the witheria’ effect of age. One 
oughtn’t to be any older than his heart js, 
a he can always keep his heart young by 
lettin’ in the sunshine of good cheer. Old 
age can’t do no worse than put a few more 
crows’ feet about the eyes of those who 
find joy in their daily livin” and who's 
singin’ ‘hallelujahs’ because today is just a 
little better than yesterday. That’s about 
the best test I know of. And if today ain’t 
no better than yesterday its pretty nearly 
always our own fault. There's always alot 
of people sayin’ they don’t think things is 
what they ought to be and who can remem- 
ber things in ‘the good old times”’ that to 
their minds was a whole lot better than 
they are now. But so long as they don’t 
make no effort to find out whether it’s any 
fault of theirs that things ain’t no better 
| haven’t got much patience with ‘em. 
When a wagon gets stuck in the mire the 
way to get it out is to put your shoulder to 
‘he wheel. These times is just as good as 
any times when a man’s pushin’ to make 
em even better than they are.’’—Orin 
Crooker. 





RUBBISH BURNING 
\ convenient and safe place for burning 
paper and rubbish will save much time, 
and occasional accidents. We made such 
a place with eight feet of discarded chicken 
wire and a few minutes work. With bits 
f straight wire the broken places in the 
mesh were mended, and the ends of the 
net were fastened together to form a cylin- 
der. This was set on end in a corner of the 
back yard, and wired to staples driven in 
the ground. A cover of wire net was cut 
and wired securely at the back, with a 
wire catch at the front. For convenience 

n making, this cover was made s 
ith the cut edges bent back evenly; i if 
it round to fit the top of the wire basket 
t should be bound with old leather, oil- 
cloth, or stout cloth te protect the hands 
irom the sharp edges. into this we place 
te paper and other rubbish, set fire to 
it the bottom, and with the cover fas- 
ened securely in place, let it burn, cer- 
in that pieces of burning material can- 
be blown about, setting fire to sur- 

inding objects.—A. M. A. 


Let us never forget that the cultivation 
the earth is the most important labor 
man. Unstable is the future of a 
ouatry which has lost its taste for agri- 
ure. If there is one lesson of history 

at is unmistakable. it is that national 
rength lies very near the soil.— Daniel 
\enster, 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Good cooking 


=i— made easy! 









SAN TARY 
WARMING 
CLOSETS. 
PAT. APP. 


RESERVOIR ’ 
LirTs orr 

AND ON Good cooking depends as much on the 
— range as on your skill. A cheap range or 


worn out stove makes cooking uncertain: 
and often spoils your best eftorte. 


BOILER, 











Is that fairto you, or to yourfsmily, 
whose health and good humor are 
Meffected by what you se-cve? 


The Majestic makes gcod 
eooking easy aad sure. ade 
of charcoal iron and mailic- 
able iron; it stands rust and 
wear three times as Jong as 
ranges made of ordinaryrange 
metals. Put together with 
cold-rivets that keep the joints 
absolutely .e always, (no 
putty used.) Lined with extra 
heavy pure asbestos thathelds 
in the heat and reflects it onto 
oven. Scientifically designed 
to maintain uniform tempera- 
ture with least use of fic! 
and to circulate heat even!y 
,t0 all parts of oven, You 
never have to ‘turn the baking” in a Majestic. 


The cost of a Majestic, in service, is less than 
that of any ordinary range. The fuel, repairs 
and work it saves and the years longer that 
it lasts, more than offset its little extra cost. 


If you realized how much the Majestic reduces 
the work and worry of cooking, you would 


Great, 
get one row. Find out! If you don't know 


J the Majestic dealer near you, ask us. (There 


Malleable and Charcoal Irons one in every county of 140 Bhated). aWrite for 


‘Range Oomparison”’ e many 
Majestic points of superiority. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept.148 St. Louie, Mo. 









[The l5 gallon 
all copper 
reservoir 
beats water as quickly asa 
kettle on a stove top; cven 
door lowers onto heavy 
braces; oven rack stays 
level, under ay ad, when 
pulled out. Reservoirs 
usb with stove top have aluminum lids.) 








( One qeality — many styles and sizes, with o without legs) 
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MORE WATER Tan Any OTHER 
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») "THs is the season for extra profits. And it is “extra 

profits’? that buys luxuries—the trotting horse or the 
family automobile. PORK PRODUCTS mean EXTRA 
PROFITS. Get them! Get them with an 


t CENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer & Lard Press 
Iron Cylinder Bored True done etc fae 
Tin Cylinder (strainer) has broad lips for easy hand- = 

ling. Sausage won "t spoil because air is prevented es : 
— from entering the casings by the f 













































7} ENTERPRIS! Corrugated Spout ‘SJ 

OK cutting sausage meat—or any kind of meat, 
Poel frait—ase the “Enterprise” Food 
2 tw 8-qt. Japanned or tinned, Chopper. Af four-bladed steel knife gives the true chopping 
Used as Fruit Press, too, cut No cling and Pamily size, $1.75 
Your dealer can supply you Large, $2.50 





.”” with 200 tested recipes, 


Dept. 109, Philadelphia 





COOK BOOK FOR 4 STAMPS—the “ Enterpri 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
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SL EE EE OREN MR SAAR 
AS Knives and Forks and Sewing Machines 


and Stoves are improvements over the methods 
sam that went before them, so many of the new things adver- 
tised in SUCCESSFUL FARMING are improvements over old 
methods. It Will Pay YOU to INVESTIGATE. 
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ARMERS usually kill enough hogs 
F during the winter to last well through 

the year. The bone meat must 
used up while fresh to get it at its best, 
and this leaves the side meat, hams, 
shoulders and sausage for spring and 
summer use. And one should be careful 
in putting these up to have them well 
cured so that there need be no loss. 

When a number of hogs, or even one or 
two are killed, be sure to make sausage, 
for there are so many pieces that cannot 
be used to good advantage in any other 
way. We use the lean from lower parts 
of head, trimmed from the bone, the ten- 
derloins, some side pork and all small 
pieces. Some people grind up all the side 
meat and some even put the shoulder into 
sausage. It just depends on the family 
tastes whether they have shoulder and 
side meat or all sausage. Put in plenty of 
fat. Sausage thet it too lean is harder, and 
where there is not much fat, one must use 
lard for covering the sausage fried down 
for summer use, and it does not have the 
good taste that it does when covered with 
fluid from the seasoned sausage. 

Weigh the meat before grinding and to 
each ten pounds allow three g round- 
ing tablespoons of salt and two of pepper. 
Other seasoning, powdered sage, ginger, 
allspice, cloves or nutmeg may be added 
as one’s taste dictates. 

After grinding, that which is to be fried 
down shoud either be stuffed in cases or 
made into flat round cakes, betore the 
meat has time to harden, as after that it is 
hard to handle. We think it nicest in cases. 
These may be purchased at the meat 
shop, but the home cleaned ores are nicer, 
and they are not at all difficult to clean, 

Preparing Casings 

As soon as the fat is removed from the 
entrails remove those used for cases from 
the remainder and plunge at once into 
warm water. After scraping out thickest 
of contents, place at once into clean warm 
water containing a teaspoon or more of 
soda. Do this twice and the third time put 
salt in water instead of soda. Since I have 
learned to use warm instead of cold water 
and with the addition of soda, I find the 
work can be done in half the time. Put 
cases into real warm water before using. 
In filling do not crowd in too much meat; 
leave space enough so that you may knot 
them; then when cold cut where the twist 
comes and meat stays in shape better than 
when one cuts through it. 

Fry down the sausage you intend to pre- 
serve in that way as 800n as you can, as it 
is then at its best. 

Put about a quart of water into a kettle 

and add a little salt. Put in all the sau- 
sages you can, cover and boil five minutes, 
remove to skillets and fry till water is out, 
then place in good new tins or two quart 
syrup pails. After the cans are filled, 
cook the fat till free from water, tip the 
cans up and shake out every drop of mois- 
ture, then fill with the hot fat, put on lide 
and seal carefully. This will keep for a 
year and is fine. Of course sausage must 
»e in cases to treat in this way, and if 
made into cakes cannot be boiled first, as 
it would go to pieces. These cakes may 
be fried nicely by putting in a dripping 
pan and cooking in a hot oven. Be sure 
to cook thoroughly for sausage that is not 
well done will not keep. If one wishes to 
use the sausage before hot weather comes, 
it may be fried and put into jars and cov- 
ered with lard. When cold, runaninch of 
melted tallow over top. Tie up securely 
and ke ep Ina cool place. 

Another good way is to pack tightly in- 
to gallon jars and bake for two or three | 
hours in the oven. The grease comes to| 
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the top and covers thick enough so that 
usually no more need be added. This 
method is liked by many because the rich 
gravy is in the meat, and indeed it is very 
nice and tender and requires only to be 
sliced out and browned in the skillet before 
serving. 

Sausage in brine. One pint salt, one 
cup sugar to one gallon water; let come to 
a boil, put in sausage, boil five minutes, 
fill into a jar and pour over it the liquid; 
set away over night, then cover with an 
inch of lard. Tie up carefully. Sausage 
that is to be used during winter will keep 
for some time without cooking, if the 
weather is cold. Smoking slightly aids 
in keeping. Or one can pack in a jar and 
run lard over top and keep it thus for some 
time. Still another wayisto make littlesacks 
of white cloth and fill these with the saus 
age. Slice off after ripping seam open and 
fry as usual. 


CURING HAMS AND BACON 

Not every one has good bacon, tho 
but little care is n to make t 
very best. Even in the South where it 
— freezes, good bacon can be made by 
butchering in cool weather and salting the 
meat while the animal heat is in, then let- 
ting it air over night. When it has been 
in the salt twenty-four hours, salt down 
again and leave for three weeks. 

I do not use salt alone, but in the pro- 
portion of ten pounds of salt, two of brown 
sugar and two ounces of saltpeter. I never 
weigh the meat or the amount put on it, 
but salt it well and in a few days put on 
more. If it should freeze and cake the salt 
I put on more when it thaws. When i salt 
it the second time I putit aninch thick and 
this will be enough if the weather is favor- 
able. Three weeks ef thawing weather is 
long enough for it to take salt. A day 
when salt cakes on the meat is too cold to 
count, as it is not taking salt then. 

When taken from the salt dip in boiling 
water for half a minute. This cleans the 
meat and sears it so that insects will not 
bother it. Then smoke for a few days 
with green chips or corn cobs till a golden 
brown, and put it away as suits your con- 
venience. 

A good way is to put it in a box of clean, 
dry hay so the rats cannot get toit. An- 
other good plan is to sprinkle borax on it 
and leave hanging, but I know of none bet 
ter than to paint the flesh side of each 
piece with a paste made of red pepper tea, 
with flour stirred into it and enough mo- 
lasses added to make it stick and enough 
cayenne to make it too hot for a mouse or 
insects. Two coats of this wi'l be necessary 
and it will be safe to leave it hanging. The 
pieces may be sewed up in muslin which 
should be painted with flour and yellow 
ochre, and let hang. 

The essentiai points are to let it take salt 
but not lie in the salt too iong, smoke and 
hang before the warm days of spring. 
Saltpeter makes the meat red and also aids 
the salt, as it strikes in quicker than salt 
alore. Brown sugar helps retain the na- 
tural juices so often lacking in home cured 
meat.—H. F. G. 


There isn’t anything better—or quite 
so ie suet, for cooking some meats 
and making certain pastries and it may 
be kept perfectly fresh and sweet for two 
or three weeks if well covered with flour. 

LATEST FASHION BOOK 2 CENTS:—We 
publish four times a year a Quarterly Fashion Book, 
illustrating 200 styles for ladies. misses and child- 
ren, and containing many valuable dressmaking 
lessons. The regular price is 10 cents a copy, but 
if you will order the book at the same time you order 
a pattern we will send the September Number, now 
ready, for only 2 cents to cover mailing. 
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Quil’ Patterns 
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Points oD 
tiquett 


Note—As mony questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as 5 will per- 


ing personal answer must 

From an Ohio reader: “Will you please 
advise me which finger an e ement 
ring should be placed on and what stone 
should ornament the ring?” 

Custom changes with regard to the 
wearing of an engagement ring, but at the 
present time.the engagement ring and later 
the wedding ring are worn on the third 
finger of the left hand. The choice of the 
stone rests with the man. A diamond 
solitaire is most frequently used and is 
looked upon as the conventional engage- 
ment ring, but some prefer to present the 
roam te with her birth stone or some 
odd and unusually designed piece of 
jewelry. The thoughtful lover would try 
to find out — would give the most joy 
to the young lady im question. 

bsecriber wri 


A Minnesota subsc writes: “Sev- 
eral of my boy friends are going away to 
college in a very short time I would 


like very much to correspond with them 
while they are away. Would it be proper 
for me to ask them to write?” — 

No, it is not your place to invite corres- 
pondence from boy friends. The boys 


ask 

A Pennsylvania reader asks: 
thanking a gentleman friend for a gift he 
has sent by mail, which is proper, to write 
and thank him or wait until you see him 
providing it is not too long? Also should 
a young lady give a gentleman a Christmas 
present, provided he has remembered her 
in past years?” 

A present received by a er or 
through the mail should be acknowledged 
immediately. Do not wait until you see 
the gentleman to acknowledge the gift. 
As long as the man has already re- 
membered you a6 Cnristenas time, it will 
not be improper for you to return the com- 
pliment, if you wish to do so. Under no 
circumstances should presents be given 
simply because you expect one in return. 
That is not the true Christman spirit. 

A North Dakota subscriber asks: 
“Which name should be mentioned first 
when giving introductions, the lady’s or 
the gentleman’s?” 

In introducing a lady to a gentleman, 
always mention the lady’s name first, 
whether she be young or old, married or 
single, in this manner: “Mrs. A. allow me 
to introduce Mr. B.”’ There is less form 
observed when gentlemen are itroduced 
to one another, and one can say, “Mr. 
C., Mr. D.’ Whenever you introduce 
people to each other be sure to repeat the 
names distinctly. If one does not pen 
to catch the name, it is his duty to bow, 
saying, “I beg your pardon, I did not 
hear the name.” 

An Iowa reader writes: “Will you kind- 
ly advise me if an invitation toa home wed- 
ding ealls for a reply?” 

Unless a reply is requested you do not 
need to send one if you are planning to at- 
tend. If you are unable to accept the in- 
vitation, you should then send your re- 
grets to the person or persons issuing the in- 
vitation, which is usually the bride’s 
parents. The fact that you receive an in- 
vitation is evidence that you are a close 
friend of the bride or bridegroom and, 
while it is not required as a matter of form, 
' 1s very desirable to send a friendly note 
‘o the one who is responsible oe your in- 
Vitation, in case it is not ible for 
© accept.—Bertha Averille. hi 

School seems a bit confining after the 
ong vacation. Shorten these bright weeks 
'y planning little drives and walks for 
Saturdays, and trips for nuts, haws, wild 
“rapes, and fall berries as the time for 
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other Products until the factories contain 65 acres of 
floor-space and have become a National Market Place 
for Foods, Toilet Preparations, Notions, Dry Goods, 
etc., in all, 700 Products. 

These Club-Members combine in purchasing 
their goods direct from the factories and take for their 
Co-operative Profits such beautiful Premiums as shown 
There are hundreds to select from. Every woman 
who desires to make her home more comfortable should— 


SEND IT’S 
ron Our New Catalog fz: 
Sooners It describes fully this wonderful tive Plan in 





. ~The Great = 
Larkin Factories 


A number of years ago one good woman con- 
ceived the idea of co-operating with her neigh- 
ybors, purchasing their Soaps direct from 





the factory of Larkin Co. From that small 
beginning the business has grown to such 
proportions that there are over 150,000 similar 





Wwhich the purchaser secures for herself the profits and 
expenses of middlemen. 





LARKIN CO.—Send me Ca: No.77. I wan 
to know about your Co-operative Club Plan. 
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THE FEARS OF CHILDREN) 


By KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 





HAT to de with a timid child is 
W often more of a problem than 
what to do with a perverse one. 
Fear of any sort is a hard thing to combat 
and especially when it is firml implanted 
in the delicate, unpoised mind of a child. 
What shall I do about my little girl?” 
asks one distressed mother. “She is so 
afraid in the dark, ard has always been, 
although we have been very particular 
never to allow her to be frightened. She 
will not go to sleep without a light, and 
simply sobs herself sick if I insist. upon her 
doing so. She does not seem to be ‘con- 
trary’ about it, only really terrified.” 

“My eight-year-old boy,’ writes an 
other, “has been so frightened by tales of 
witches and goblins that be is afraid to go 
out of doors after dusk. These stories 
were read in school, by the teacher, as 
‘fairy tales,’ and were supposed to be edu 
cational, and, of course, harmless. Per- 
haps they were for most children, but their 
effect on the mind of my boy, who is not 
physically strong, has been very harmful.’ 

“How can I train my fourteen-year-old 
daughter to tell the truth fearlessly?”’ 
anxiously asks a third mother. “She has 
always seemed of a secretive ‘nature, 
though never positively untruthful. But 
of late she has fallen into the habit of pre- 
varicating about the simplest things, and 
when I press her for an explanation, she 
only says she is afraid to tell the truth. | 
can not understand it, as she has never 
been punished in any way, either for the 
little misdeeds she was hiding, or for her 
failure to be candid about them.” 

These three examples are taken from 
among many similar ones, because they 
represent three phases of childish fear, the 
mental, the physical, and the moral. There 
can, however, be no strict lines of demar- 
cation drawn between them, as they are 
likely to react upon each other, and upon 
the child, until they become practically 
indistinguishable. 

Mental Fear 

The first form, that of purely mental 
fear, is usually one of the hardest to over- 
come, as it is almost impossible to forestall 
it in most cases. Many children seem 
born with it. Of course, where it has de- 
veloped from injudicious training, it may 
usually be removed by preventing a re- 
currence of the cause. But the inborn 
mental fear partakes so much of the nature 
of a true characteristic that it is far more 
difficult to deal with. 

One mother, whose little daughter 
seemed to have this same innate horror 
of the dark,succeeded in causing the child 
to outgrow it by a long course of careful 
handling. The trait was noticed when 
the child was very small, manifesting 
itself first in a seemingly uncontrollable 
terror when the light was taken from the 
room, and this, too, even if the mother 
was beside her. In spite of reasoning 
coaxing, and firmness, the terror persisted 
and even seemed to increase. 

At last the mother adopted the follow- 
ing plan: Just before bedtime, she took 
care to see that the child’s mind was put 
into a cheerful, natural state by a romping 
game of some kind. Then she was quickly 
undressed, and the little body thoroughly 
relaxed by gentle rubbing, during which a 
favorite little song was crooned over and 
over. At last she was popped into the 
warm, waiting bed. 









zun is going down,” | 


‘Now we'll pia; 
says mother softly, surning the lamp slow- | 


ly lower and lower “The little birds are | 
all going to bed in the trees, with their | 
heads under their wings. The flowers can | 
not see to nod to each other any longer, so | 
they are shutting their pretty eyes to 
sleep. Now it is dark, and the stars are 
looking down to see where their little | 
friends are.”’ 

By this time the light is out, while 
through the window, the shade of which | 
is raised to the top, the real stars may be 
plainly seen. 

Still crooning the little song of the birds, 
and the flowers, and the stars, mother 
moves softly about the room, occasionally 
stepping out into the hall, leaving the 
child alone for a moment or two at a time. 
It is not long before the sleepy eyes close, 
and baby is off to the starlan of dreams. 

Little by little, this same process was 
changed and made less eluborate, until, in 
the course of a few weeks, the cbild had 
entirely outgrown her fear of the dark 
room, After a while she began to ask that 
the light be put out, so she “‘could see the 
stars watching,’ and the battle was won. 
But for a long time the principle was aad- | 
hered to of sending her to bed healthily 
tired by a romp, and with her mind full 
of the beautiful +" *% of the birds and 
flowers asleep in the dark, under the 
watching stars. It took patience, and tact, 
and time, but so thoroughly was the trait 
outgrown that now, at twelve, the child 
knows nothing of any sort of mental fear. 

Physical Fear 

The second kind of fear, which, t 
also purely mental, or imaginary, may 
classed as physical because it includes a 
certain element of fancied bodily danger, 
may usually be overcome in a shorter time, 
and with less difficulty. One example is 
called to mind, that of a boy who beer 
much frightened by an ignorant nurse- 
maid’s tales of “ha’nts.’’ In the first place 
of course, the initial cause was removed by 
the discharge of the nurse. In the case 
before mentioned, where the trouble arose 
from stories read in school, the cause 
would be harder to reach, but a well 
judged appeal to the teacher could hardly 
fail of good effect 

In the latter case, the lad was given a 
definite play-time hour, which was so 
timed that it would overlap pretty well 
into the dusky part of the day Each day, 
on some pretense, he was en to 
remain out of doors a little later, until at 
last he was not called in to supper until it 
had beeome quite dark. Immediately 
after coming into the lighted room, while 
his mind was still on the out-of-door fun 
he had been having, he was sent out again 
on some errand. 8 practice was con- 
tinued until he had unconsciously 
to come and go from the lighted room to 
the dark outside, with no thought of being 
afraid. But all this time no mention was 
made of goblins. After his fear of the 
dark seemed thoroughly conquered, the 
various superstitions to which i 
people were prone were ca y and 
amusingly commented on by the members 
of the family, but always in broad day- 
light. Little by little the idea grew in t 
boy’s mind that witches and ghosts were 
amusing, rather than fearful, and this, 
coupled with his new bravery in the dark, 
made the cure complete. 
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KODAK | 


Pocket Camera —so simple that the 
begirner can make good pictures with ‘t 

| from the vevy start, even to the devei 
and prin-ing, Capabilities that appeal to 
those who know photography in every detail, 
Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 
in leather. Has a superior rapid recti 
near lens and Kodak Ball Bearing shutte: 
with automatic speed of 1-25, 1-50 and 1-100 of 
a second—also the ‘‘bulb”’ and time exposuce 
action, Has reversible briiliant finder, two 
tripod sockets, rip ond sliding front, auto- 
matic lock. Uses Kodak film ca ridges. on 
also be fitted for plates), loading in daylight 
for six or ten exposures. Is o— in every 
detail of construction and finish. Pictures 
postcard size (3% x 5%). Price $20.00. 


KODAKS $6.00 and up. 
As» your dealer, or write us fer Kodak catalogue. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
373 State Street, Rocnzstzz, N. Y. 
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Moral fear, however, must be attacked 
from a higher ethical ground. There is 
no more despicable object: in the world 
than a moral coward, and any steps that 
can be taken to prevent the development 
of such a character are worth any amount 
of time and trouble. 

Children often hesitate to tell the truth 
about their misdoings from a feeling that 
the parent lacks sympathy with them. 
Many times the mother takes the attitude 
of “I never did such a thing when I was 
a girl,’”’ and the child, feeling the compari- 
son inimical to herself, naturally dislikes 
to subject herself to it. 

‘My datighter always seemed averse to 
confessing be little faults,” said one 
mother,” until I told her I used to make 
the very same ones when I was a girl. 
Very lovingly and carefuily I showed her 
how I had labored to overcome these faults 
in myself, and how she could do the same 
if she tried. I let her see that I under- 
stood, and wanted to help her—not that 
I blamed, and wanted to punish her. It 
was not long until she was talking to me 
freely and frankly, and, though I was 
sometimes surprised and grieved at the 
foolish or careless things she did, I never 
let. her think I honored her desire to “‘be 
good” any the less. It was seldom, in- 
deed, that the same fault was committed 
twice, and when it was, it needed no words 
of mine to emphasize the lesson of greater 
care and thoughtfulness. She felt her 
failure, and was more ashamed and sorry 
than any criticism of mine could have 
made her.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that in all 
cases the “best cure is prevention.” All 
causes that tend to encourage the growth 
of this undesirable trait should be elimi- 
nated,and the normal, healthful, unafraid 
spirit of the average child be given its 
proper chance for growth. One naturally 
timid child was encouraged to outgrow 
this tendency by his mother’s frequent 
issertion, in his hearing, that ‘James was 
very brave; he was not afraid to—” adding 
some little anecdote of an event when he 
; had, perhaps, overcome some slight feeling 

of fear. The quality of bravery was thus 
kept before him, until James at last came 
to think himself a very lion for courage, 
Needless to add, that was the last of the 
trouble, 









































Fashion’s 
Favorite 
Underwear 


The Right Foundation 
.For a Perfectly 
' Fitting Gown 
Made of Soft, Elastic- 
ribbed fabric with a silky 


inner fleece. 

Extra Wide Bust, Close 
Fitting Cuffs, Daintily 
Tailored, 

Warm but not bulky. 


Insist upon having Under. 
wear for all the family “Setsnug.” 


a suapad . Only $1 


Setsnug is also made in 2-piece 
garments at 50 cents per garment, 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., - Utica, N.Y. 


HOME-MADE MUSTARD BEST 


Let some of our housewives who think 
the prepared mustard they buy is so good, 
leave some cheap spoon, knife or fork in 
the mustard dish from one meal to an- 
other. The greenish spots that appear 

round the spoon ought to warn them that 
his puaneiel mustard is totally unfit to be 
taken into the human body. 

Any housewife can make much more 
economical mustard, one that is not only 
heaper than the boughten kind, but more 
palatable and healthful, by taking three 











DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


HOOSIER #332: FREE 








teaspoonfuls of ground mustard, addin it beck at cur expense if you do not want te 
one egg, one teaspoonful of starch, a pinch Zs cf the ulghest grade cclected 
of salt, and one-half cup of mild vinegar. yoo wey oduaed. The Best 
Stir and beat these ingredients together by a Two Million 


till a smooth paste is formed; then put on 
the stove and let come to a boil.—Mrs. 
M.C. 


t isn’t “shiftless” to have a magazine 
or paper in the kitchen to read while doing 
some kinds of work. Many bits of news 
or good articles may be gotten hold of in 


odd moments when only one hand and 1 a Dinr 
€ ) e han Austrian Chin 
really no eyes are required for some task, a «4 alt WA we, he ee = 


or while waiting for something to boil or @ ’ ia thistie and goid leaf design, four colors, 
brown when you do not quite dare leave —y yi fo Ke itive, practical, dignified Dinner Set. T 
t and go to some other part of the house. == —— a 
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155 State Street, . MARION, IND. 
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SLEIGHT OF HAND IN SEWING 


The Invisible Stitch 


By O. A. BIBBINS 


invisible stitch on the under or back side of the goods, either 

by machine or hand, but only a very few, if any, seem to 
have discovered that the same kind of a stitch can be used on 
the outside or face side of the goods. With this “stitch-in-time’”’ 
stitch, as I call it, one can mend a tear, or patch a hole from the 
outside without the necessity of getting at the wrong or under 
side of the goods to conceal the stitch. It is so simple that it 
becomes a ‘“‘stitch-in-time” where otherwise the garment would 
be worn until the tear or the hole got beyond neat repair, or 
beyond repair altogethef. What makes it an ideal “stitch-in- 
time” is the fact that it can be applied easily on the outside, 
and with any color of thread. Many a tear or hole would be 
mended at the right time if one could use any color of thread 
at hand, and could mend or patch from the right side easily 
and not have the thread show. 

Use Any Color of Thread 

“Use any color of thread in mending?” Yes, indeed, for the 
thread does not show, so if you happen to have white thread 
handy for a black piece of goods, you proceed with the know- 
ledge that it will not show anyway though done from the out- 
side. But, of course, this should only done in emergency 
cases, for it is better to use the right color and kind and size of 
thread, according to the goods. 

Suppose the girl has torn her,shirtwaist, or the father has 
torn his shirt, or the brother his coat sleeve, or little Johnnie 
his stocking, or sister her glove—any smooth or ragged tear 
im any piece of goods can be mended thus: 

The illustration shows a supposed tear and the manner of 
starting the stitch. The object is to draw the two sides of the 
tear exactly together 
and fold the edges 
together. This can 
done without pucker- 
ing the if you 
follow directions. 

Start the needle 
straight away from 
the center of the tear, and sume little distance from the end of 
the tear so the knot will be at “A,’”’ hidden when the thread is 
drawn us described later. The knot can be done away with by 
taking a couvle of back stitches through the thread. Now take 
stitches back and forth parallel (on under aide) with, and straight 
across (on upper side) the edges of the tear, beginning close to the 
thread at “B,” placing the stitches very close together and grad- 
ually widening on the cloth from the starting point so there 
will be no pucker, and extendirg to a point at the opposite end 
of tear or hole, being careful when putting needle in goods to 
always point the needle parallel with the edge of the tear, or 
general direction of the tear. To be sure the stitches are oppo- 
site each other in pairs, lay your thread across as an indicator 
or guide to show where the next stitch should go, thus: 

You can readily see that the thread A 


In the posit ion of dotte d line 8 B or 
‘ P. 
. 


EB invisit farm woman knows, of course, how to sew with an 








“C” is not square 
across from where it 1 
im] | 


comes out at “A,”’ 











while the position at é teers 
“AD” is right and the next stitch ; . 
should be placed at “E.”” If you get . C 


one stitch out of place, square up 
with the next one. This is inaportant D 

so as not to pucker the edges of the tear when you draw the 
thread tight. 

Fiecend thus to the other end of the tear, gradually bringing 
the two lines of stitches together at a point beyond the end of 
the tear and fasten by putting the needle and thread back and 
forth and back in the seam, or you can take two or three back 
stitches in the center of the seam. Fastening the thread is very 
important. If it is a very long tear you can draw the stitches 
at frequent intervals as you go and fasten the thread by taking 
the next stitch back in the opposite direction, then the next 
stitch straight across and forward. This fastens it so the goods 
will not be drawn again beyond that point when covering or 
hiding the thread. This can be done several times when mend- 
ing long tears or seams. If a short tear, this can be done when 
you finish To hide the thread place the last stitch between the 
thumb and finger and hold while drawing up, but do not pinch 
so hard the thread can’t slip freely. This will take up the slack 
or long stitches across the tear andl being the two lines of stitches 
up together and the thread will disappear. Now with thumb 
and fingers holding each end of the stitched part, gently pull 
the pucker out of the mend and work down smooth with your 
fingers as in any seam work. If you close the part you have 
stitched before the whole tear is mended proceed with the 
stitches as before, until finished. Before drawing the thread 
tight it appears as shown in the illustration. 


If the tear is three cornered, such as barbed wire jags in 


clothes, proceed as 
+ RR 


shown until one 
Upper Side 





branch of the tear is 
brought together, 
then turn the corner 
and draw the other 
edges together. In 
turning a corner you 
must keep thestitches 

















on the inside angle close together and the ones on the outer 
i -margin will necessar- 
ily farther apart 
a thus: 

2 te Draw the edges of 
——----~ one — anand 
. together ore you 

Lower Side ns og lpn 
a Pn! Draw each stitch 


tight in rounding a corner. This rule applies to turning a cor- 
ner in putting on a 
patch. 

If the tearisa rag- 1° 
ged, ravelly edge, then 
take your stitches 
well back in the solid 
cloth and run your 
stitches considerably 
beyond the ends of 
the tear in the oF 
goods so as to avoi 
puckers. The goods 
will give a t deal, and iron out smooth when the mend is 
<a te. Tiekisecs will teach you in fregard to this. Be 
careful, of course, not to cross stitches, or catch the stitches in 
the lining of the goods if there be one. 

Applying Stitch to Patching 

Suppose you want to put a patch on the outside. You decide 
whether it shall be round, or square, or other sha i 
to the hole. You need not trim the edges of the hole until after 
the patch ison. You can put the patch on the inside or on the 
outside, the patch and goods are always flush when done with 
this stitch and look the same on the outside. Lay the goods 
over the hole and cut the patch of size to sufficient Bets = the 
hole and the solid of the goods. Baste or pin the patch in 
place, (edge of patch need not be turned under), and begin 
your stitch in the middle of one side thus: and proceed around 
the —_ just as 
though you were 
drawing two edges of 
a tear together. The 
stitches in the goods 
“A” must begin right 
at the edge of the 
patch “3B” and all of 
the visible thread will L_— 
lie straight across over the edge of the ages The goods 
will stretch a little in every direction. In this work it is 
betver to draw the thread every two or three stitches and 
draw every stitch as you round the corner. When you draw the 
thread it is easier to make the edges of the goods disap with 
the thread by pushing or doubling it downward with the needle 
or something when the thread is pulled to cover stitches. 
Smooth down the seam after fastening and then take the seam 
between the thumb and fi of both hands, close together, 
and rub together. This is ost as good as pressing with an 


iron. 
Stocking Mending 


In geo in a stocking where you want the seam on 
the outside w the shoe touches, turn the stocking wrong side 
out. This seam next the shoe protects the goods and wears bet- 
ter than otherwise and the smooth side is next the foot. But 
by using the stitch in time properly, there will be no holes to 
need patching. 

You can draw two sides of a hole together in such a way that 
the size of the stocking is not materially changed, while if you 
draw it the other way, ne may change the size to some extent. 
For instance, a big ole in the knee might be drawn together 
across the length of leg so the stocking will be shortened a trifle, 
which matters not, while if it fits snugly, drawing it together 
across the length of stocking might make it so tight around the 
knee that it would break out when the knee is bent. Study 
the strain on a mend and you will see what is best to do. 

The Worn or Torn Glove 

If the end of a glove has lost its thread and the finger pro- 

trudes, begin well down on one side, take a stitch back and 
Continued on page 79 
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We Pay > 
press charges in the U.S. 





Coat... 
XRR19S—A 


4 
reity curly-haired 


earskin coat, a } 


ee ,very 
serviceable and comes 
in white, red, navy 

brown or gray. Fu 

cut box style andlined 
with warm flannel. (2 
to 6 yrs.) Special, post- 


or ee $1.95 C of 


ad 


= but a penny to mail as compared with the im- 


$ 5° 


XCC598—Immense- F uilet { ry 
ly popular PLUSH ¥ months) and, beginning with the new Winter 
coat, with matched %} Bulletin, they will be sent you 

16-inch muff (as pice @ absolutely i 


tured) FREE. 
dressy, fashionable 


inch model, splendidly tail- 
ored of firmly woven, and 


heavy quality. The 

M perfect fitting, styl- 
giish straight lines are 
Hivery becoming and 
a the coat is substan- 
" tially lined 
Athroughout 

| } with black sat- 

een. Wehave 

sold thousands 

of similarly low- 

priced coats in 

1? pastseasons, bu 

w# never before 

‘ é have they been 
mw half as good in 
quality and dura- 
bility. Black only. 
Gizes 34 to 46 bust.) 
A superb wrap, wonder- 
fully low priced; a $9.00 
coat, yet with muff FREE 


and tpaid 
tod Deoad $98 


ay ag “eae 
to5i bust. Post- 
paid $6 


Chinchilla Coat 
wait Free to2® 


XRR398—Chinchilla 


isa mostpracticalcoat- 
ing material embody- 
ing required warmth, 
unusual durabilityand 
splendid style. This 
Coat is a good, heavy 
quality, and offered 
with matched, warm- 
ly-bedded, pillow muff 
FREE. Popular loose 
box style, trimmed with 
black plush collar, 


| cuffs and belt and 


closes with ornamental 
buttons, (Sizes 6 to 14 
ars.) Coat with muff 


) free and tpaid in 
§ the United Stavee— 


Shop 
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BASATISFACTION 


with ECOnomy press 


G 
Fa your Money Back 


7 EMBROIDERED 
oy. DRESSES | 
Daa 3 for 89c 


|| H3R89- Practical, 

a carefully-sewed 

8 dresses for chil- 

Hf dren 2 toGyears. Ex- 
tra big value offered 

3 for 89c. Serviceable, 

every day garments 

im prettily embroidered 
im and made of good, 
washable Chambray, 





»throushthe Br monthly s 


vad c *% : , c 3 , : 
otandard.Barsain Bullclinsay 
A guide to lower clothes costs; better, f 
newer clothes and genuine clothes satisfac- 
¥tion. And, madam, only at the “Standard” 
Mcan you get the biggest, fullest possible 
= measure of value. The “Standard” watches 
» for unusual offers and in a few days rushes to 
you, through the Bi-Monthly Bargain Bulle- 
%tins, this latest bargain and fashion news. 
® Compare this wonderful bargain service with the 
vhigh prices listed in the huge, twice-a-year cat- 
Balogs of other houses. Compare our timely, ss ts Glue, tan oe plak. 
§ up-to-the-minute styles picked up and shown 42 ee ae BEE Becomingly belted. 
» to you as soon as they appear—compare them wee) Worth 39c each. Post- 


with those of other concerns whose big catalogs = a 
# take months to print and who therefore must Extra 
Value! 


ess at their styles months in advance. 
= then, the “‘Standard”’ Bargain Bulletins cost 
This 59 
ences you, too, can share. Just send coupon Stylish 2 | 
& (below) for your FREE copies of the “Stand- § Dress... 
ard” Bargain Bulletins (issued every two — H8159—Handsome,f™ 
™ silky dress, featuring 
psome of the latest 
designs. Oflustrous, [a 
 eplendid-wearing sa- Al 
teen with strikingly 
contrasting Roman- 


stripe vest, collar and 
cuffs. Made with graceful 


“drop shoulders"’ and 
od at $ 1 00 stylish newsash, The 
Waist, Special. ee 


skirt is most becom- 
ing, perfectly fitted 

1HW1—Dressy waist of dura- 
ble pin-striped half wool Pan- 


and laid in deep Rus- 
sian-tunic fold. A 
, novel eficet is dis- 

ama—a warm, pretty material 
in black, navy or brown with | man-stripe section 
white stripes; also white with | at bottom empha- 
sizing the fash- 

through the stylish vest and | fect. 

matched silk messaline tabs 

offer a pretty trimming. 

ly finished with tiny 

silk messaline bow. The 

pleated shoulders pro- 

front. (Sizes 34 to 46 
eet.) $1.50 value, 
‘ostpaid in 
the t: Boos $1.00 


mense cost of gy hi bane expensively 
© printed catalogs. All this saving you can en- 
& joy,—all these modern merchandizing conveni- 


ularly, 
Here are a few picked bargains 
A® foe your special Ww yy Order [ an a 
your savings at it ys to shop at t 
= MStandard.” Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded. Cut the coupon 
mail today—NOW—It’s FREE. 





A practical 
dress for all kinds of 
wear, dressy, smart 
and durable. in black 
or navy blue. (Ladies’ 
341046 bust; misses’ 
14tol18 yrs.) Our bar- 


Eee 958) 


played in the Ro- 

black stripes. Buttons in front Senate’ Rumen ole 
High, new collar dainti- 
vide extra fullness in 





All- Wool Serge 


Russian 67 
eg ag 


HS267—Handsome All- 


Po 
Wool Serge skirt with irls’ Cotton Se 
perfect-fitting girdle top 


D 1.50 c 
and graceful hanging — . 98° 


Russian tunic. Broad rm 
silk taffeta band and but- 3HR98—A splendid a ° 
ton-trimmed fold. Ac- fi schoo! dress for girls 

cordion pleated serge 6 to 14 years and 
underskirt. Hooks at a remarkably 

“ " fine value. 

side. Comes in navy A. Made of 

blue, black, tan or gray. good, durable navy blue Cotton 

Gizes 22 to 30 inch Serge in becoming one-piece 

waist and 37 to 43 inch 


sailor style; prettily piped, 
length.) A dressy $4.50 


laced and banded with 
skirt. Special, post- red. Loose-hanging belt 
paid in the 
U.8.... $2.07 


and pleated skirt. This 
Stout $3 50 





$1.50 value, post- 
Sizes... 


paid in the United 
States— 

HS350—Same as HS267 

in stout sizes, 31 to 38 


inch waists. $3.50 


Dept . 442, — York 
:—Please 
Ba FREE the Standard 1 
y gain Bulletins beginning W* 
the new Winter Bulletin. 


eceeweveee 
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OUR PATTERN 


How to Order Patterns Y5'"%, Joy" °qme an4, sddrem 


gumber and size of each pat! you want. . Enclose price of 
dress your letter to Pattern Department. ul Fi Des 





No. 6809-—Ladies’ Waist. 

The upper ends of the sleeves of this blouse ex- 
tend to the neck edge and form a small 
shoulder yoke. To this are attached the gathered 
fronts and the plain back. At the open neck is a 
smart flare oaue with revers attached, coming 
quite far down and meeting the centre front closing. 

The pattern, No. 6808, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with % yard of 27-ine 
contrasting goods to trim. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 6842—-Girls’ Dress. 

The plain Llouse closes ia the back ;it has an orna- 
mental collar and smal! sleeves with regular arm- 
holes. The two-gore skirt has an overhanging tunic 
and closes in the back. 

The pattern, No. 6842, is cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Medium sise requires 1% yards of 44- 
inch plain material and 144 yards of 36-inch plaid 

ods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

°. —Ladies’ Dress. 

This dress has a simple blouse, with a plain vest 
in the centre of the front, having extra trimming 
tabs at the bosom. Trimming the neck edges there 
is a wide collar, square in the back. The sleeves are 
inserted with small armholes and may be long or 
short. The four gore skirt is fitted around the body 
and closes in the front; it may have raised or regula- 
tion waistline 

The pattern, No. 6834, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 354 
yards of 44-inch material with % yard of 27-ine 
contrasting goods to trim. Price of pattern 10 


cents 
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No. 6868—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque and Cap. 
The cap is round and not very full, with a separ- 


ate ruffle in Charlotte Corday style. The sacque 
hasa ice closing, an open aoak trimmed with a 
small , and sleeves cut in one with the body 


sections. ; 

The pattern, No. 6868, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch goods and % yard of 36-inch 
age ial. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

* Dress. 


6825 Ladies 

Simple onough for home wear and dressy enough 
for the street, this dress has a plain blouse, with 
drop s‘oulder, long plain sleeve with band cuff, 
side front closing and slightly open neck. The 
t skirt is gat in the back and closes 
at the side of the front. It may have high or regu- 
_ The pattern, No. 6825, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches measure. Medium size requires 3% 
mag Ete material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6862—-Child’s Dress. 

This simple frock is cut on sacque lines, with no 
division of waist and skirt e t the row of shir- 
Seas a belt or not asdesired. Thereisa 
double br closing at one side in front, round 
oe CO She cle and OS Ee ees ee 


The pattern, No. 6862, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Medium size uires 24¢ yards of 36-inch 
material, with *¢ vard of 27-inch contrasting goods 
to trim, as showa Price of pattern 10 cents. 


No. 6819 —Ladies’ Bening Sacque. 
A novelty in this comfortable garment is shown 
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DEPARTMENT 


10 cent patterna will be seat free for 
new or renewal! subscription to Suc- 
three i0-cent or two [5-cent patterns for 





in our illustration. The back is extended forward 
over the shoulders forming the yoke and also in- 
cluding the entire sleeve. The lower portion of the 
material is quite plain, with closing in the centr 
of the front. 

The pattern, No. 6819, is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 
“4 i bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattero 


Apron. | 
This is one of the favorite bungalow »ns 
made with a small waist with sleeves and y cut 


are bound with wash braid of harmoni:- 
calico, cambric and cotton 
are used for these aprons and a plain mob cap 
of the remnants. ¢ 
2 ere. Se & ot ben Be 
measure, Medium size requires 3! 
36-inch i 
S—Boys’ " 
Such rompers as these actually form a suit, whi 
ithout 


rae 
aif 
t 


Price of pattern |? 


[| 


z 
ce 


may be worn wi another beneath it. T! 
front is cut in one with the drawers, but there is © 
division across the back at the waistline. T! 


blouse has an open neck with wide sailor collar a» 
inner shield and standing collar, which may | 
omitted. 


5 
5 


The tern, No. 6815, is cut in sizes 2 and + 
years. jum size requires 2% yards of 36-in 
material with 44 yard of 27-inch contrasting g00- 
of pattern 10 cents 
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First and Foremost in Fashions 


New “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 


FREE to YOU 


Your new “‘NATIONAL”’ 
Fall Style Book is ready 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving 


and waiting for you. Never 


have we offered you such a 
complete style book. Never 
have you seen so many 
beautiful styles in wearing 
apparel—and never have “ssftuai'Weon | 

you seen such big bar- 
Just mail the 


gains. 





Corsets... 
Muslin Underwear 
Sweaters ..... aeookelll 
aad Berge Dresses for Misses 
a $2 98 to $14.98 


omen = $4.98 to $15.98 
Baits for Misses and Smal) 
ee $15.98 


ee 3 _ frei 


SPORE Mert Spare, fT. ee ES 


er 


coupon now or send a 
postal today for the 
big book of ‘‘ Na- 





Fill This In and Mail It Today 
Free Money-Saving Coupon 








TIONAL’ Money- 
Saving Bargains. 


Appare ‘orget 
And Please Remember: The Pani ay has been for 26 years the 





The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and express- 
age on al ou peed te oll notin @t 
the world. Every “NATIONAL” 
farment is sold under the 
NatTionaL” Guarantee, which 
Says that you may return any gar- 
not satisf to 
we will refund your 
poy, Sostage or express 
ways. 








Also a full line of Underwear. Hosiery 
Gloves, Sweaters, Leather G 
plete line of Boys’, Misses’ and 

1. Don't t to mail the coupon. 





anywhere. You, too, can dress t y < 
through the “NATIONAL” —just as many thousands of women are doing 
all the time. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


293 West 24th Street 
New York City 


No Agests 
No Branches 


ae 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 203 
293 West 24th Street, New York City 


Please send me, Free, my copy of the Money~ 
Saving “NATIONAL” Spring Style Book. 


e 
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No. 6768—Misses’ Dress. 

I Me frock yt ~ advanced fall style. It has a 
stoulder yoke, produced by extending the upper 
‘nds of the sleeves, and the front pny ee of the 
‘louse are full and plain. The sleeves may be lon 

‘short. The open neck is finished with a rounde 

I The three gore skirt is in tunic effect, with 
ligh or regulation waistline. 

he pattern, No, 6768, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 

nd 20 years. Medium size requires 4 yards of 44- 
neb material, Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No.6861—Girls’ Dress. 

A neat frock for school or home wear, with long 

usted blouse and drop shoulder, side front closing 

nd a puff sleeve with a deep cuff. The neck is 

ebtiy open, trimmed with a sailor collar and pro- 

ued with a detachable shield with straight lar. 

be slort has three gores and cleses at the left side 
he front, 





The pattern, No. 6861, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Medium size requires 134 yards of 44- 
inch material, with % yard of 27-inch silk for collar 
and sash. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6848—Ladies’ irt. 

This excellent design has either two or three 
gores in the upper part, according to the width of 
the material used in making. It is attached to a 
two-piece lower section and may be made with 
either the high or normal waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6848, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires for 
three gores, with lower sections cut lengthwise of 
material, 2% yards of 44-inch. Price of pattern 10c. 
No. 6837—Ladies’ Skirt. 

This is one of the more unusual yoke models, 
with a two-gore lower portion and a shaped tunic, 
slightly circular in cut. It is ususa! to employ two 
materials for these skirts, hut one may be used if | 
preferred. 





The pattern, No. 6837, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires 15% 
yards of 44-inch material, with 2% yards of 36-inch 
striped goods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6841—Ladies’ Negligee. 

A new and simple design, each half of the sleeve 
cut in one with the body section, front and back 
joined by a long seam on the shoulder and outer 
arm and by the underarm seam. The open neck 
may be trimmed with a collar or with a ruching, and 
the sleeves may be made short or long. 

The pattern, No. 6841, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 434 
yards of 44-inch material with 4% yards of ribbon 
for ruching and belt. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
14-5-39—Oval Centerpiece. 

This centerpiece is 16 by 24 inches in size. The 

enterpiece is made with the long eyelet stiteli. 
Price of pattern 15 cents. 





HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 


By BESS TOULOUSE 


OST women will be glad to know 
M that all stylesshowing circular floun- 
ces of short length, or any other dra- 
pery intended to give a hip flare, such as 
- ed paniers and ruffles, have disappeared. 
‘aking the place of these we have the 
long plain skirt, with or without the Rus- 
sian tunic, the long straight over-skirt 
that has beeome so popular and is univer- 
sally becoming. Illustration 6768 and 
6848 give an admirable tunic style and 
the separate skirt model 6837 is an excel- 
lent way in which the tuniemay be varied. 
Illustrations 6834 and 6825 show the plain 
skirt model at its best. The long tunics 
are varied in many ways, sometimes with 
plain underskirt and again with this por- 
tion pleated, and with other minor vari- 
ations such as yokes and panels. For the 
short stout woman the Russian tunic with 
a plain panel front is unusually becoming. 
The set-in sleeve with the natural sized 
armhole has returned to popularity and is 
being shown in a majority of the new 
dresses. 

In waists, the basque and surplice effects 
will be worn. Yokes are shown and the 
fluffy, much blousing waist of the past 
three seasons has entirely disappeared. 
Waist illustrations 6825, 6768, 6834 and 
6809 are good illustrations of the con- 
servative in the present styles. Standing 
and flare collars are much worn. Vest 
effects are popular, Starched linen collars 
and cuffs, V-necks, high rolling and pleated 
backs, cape, rolling revers and high necks 
are all worn. 

Jackets and coats are to be long; three- 
quarter and full lengths being most popu- 
lar. They include semi-fitting and straight 
line effects. Practically all of the coats 
show a distinct flare in the skirts. Sepa- 
rate coats have shoulder lines and deep 
arm holes, 

The materials most favored for separate 
coate and suits are gabardine, velvets 
and fur fabrics, poplins and novelty wor- 
steds. Coatings favor zibelines, wool 
velours, chinchillas and rough fabrics, 
giving the effect of warmth. 

Sashes are Popular 


An extensive use of sashes is apparent. 
They are placed not only on dresses but on 
many suits and even on coats. Wide 
girdles are sometimes placed at the regu- 
lation waistline and sometimes at the low 
waist line; 6837 is a splendid illustration of 
the wide girdle yoke effect that is 80 popu- 
lar. This gives a decidedly long waist 
appearance and seems to be one of the 
thinge most desired. 
and much more subdued than formerly. 
Plaids and stripes continue to be exceed- 
ingly popular when used in combination 
with a plain material. 

The new season has brought few changes 
in the garmente of little people. Figure 
6842 illustrates one of the ways in which 
the tunic will be used. Normal waisted 
suite for boys will be popular. Figure 6815 


shows the type. 





Winter hats all seem to be small. There 
are many fantastical shapes with one 
side high and flaring, others decidedly flat 
in appearance. One of the most popular 
modes is the small, slightly rolling sailor. 
Made hats are of silk, velvet and moires. 
Young girls are wearing felt hats to a large 
extent. ite, cream, checked and stri 
in bright colors are all favorites. For 
trimming, these hats have a narrow silk 
band. small, tight fitting hat, some- 
times made all of feathers, in appearance 
very much like the Russian cossack mili- 
tary hat, is being much worn by the 
younger women. 

Trimmings are especially unique. Silver 
and gold roses and various metallic trim- 
mings will be worn. Mother of pearl trim- 
mings in roses and bow knot effects are 
being shown on the black velvet models. 

Shoes for women show a rather high 
shaped heel and pointed toe. Neither are 
extreme in the better models. Shiny 
leather will be used largely in the vamps, 
cloth, suede and kid, in black or in colors 
will form the uppers.—Bess Toulouse. 


RECIPES 

Eggs with Macaroni—After boiling ma- 
caroni in salted water for about twenty 
minutes put in cold water, ining 
well. Chop two or three hard-boiled eggs 
until fine. Arrange macaroni and in 
layers with salt, pepper and grated ae 
for seasoning. Pour over a cup of thin 
sauce. Cover the dish with bread crumbs 
and a little butter and bake in oven until 
nicely browned.—P. V. V. 

Rice Plum Pudding—Boil one cup of 
rice until tender and each grain entire, 
add one quart of rich milk, the well beaten 
yolks of two eggs, one cup of sugar, one 
tabl n of butter, a little salt, one cu 
of seeded raisins, one cup of washed dri 
currants, one-half cup of chop citron, 
lemon or orange peel candied and one 
teaspoon of mixed ground spices (cinnamon, 
nutmeg and cloves). Stir carefully, so as 
not to break the grains and bake about 
three-quarters of an hour.—E. I. L. 


Good Batter Cakes—To one pint of flour 
add one-half teaspoon soda, sift thoroughly, 
add enough butter milk or sour milk to 
make a thin batter. 

Before frying the pancakes add a lump 
of butter about the size of a walnut, melt- 
ing it before putting it into the batter. 
Stir hard and mix thoroughly. Fry on a 
hot griddle and no grease need be used in 
frying them as the butter keeps them from 
sticking tothe pan. They are delicious.— 


Colors are darker|/ Cc. B 


If you want an egg to be very light, first 
a the white stiff then add the yolk and 

reat. 

If lumps get in the gravy or sauce beat 
them out with the yo There will 
not be lumps, though, if the flour or corn- 
starch is wan A blended with the 
one or the sugar before the wetting is 
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EXTRA SPECIAL! 





Never in 24 years 

have we offered such absolutely amazing 
bargains as sew in our great FREE 
STYLE Book. The styles 

are delightfully new and 

beautiful. 


$4.00 Russian Tunic 
Dress for $2.98 


Here is an example of 
the suprising values offered in 
every di 
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Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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This Fashion Catalog 
is FREE! 


It Contains ALL 





THE BEAR WAS A MOUSE 

ERCY, I heard sump’n, I know I 
M. did, ” "said little Madge. “I was) 

jus’ steopin’ down to get my dollie’ ~ 
trunk ' things when I heard sump’n go 
‘queek! queek-q ueek-queek’ —just like that | 
—hones’ injun nit did,” and she wiggled one | 
fat finger as she said it. 
“O you're just a ’fraidy cat, that’s all,” 

said her brother Ned, who was nearly two | 
years older than Madge. 

“No sir, Mister Ned, I honest to good- | 
ness heard it; I just ." you they’s a bear 
or — 2 under gle as = 
me? “Bear!” sneered Ne ‘Why don’t you 
2 herp ASTIC is justwhat know that bears don’t go ‘queek, queek?” | 

the name implies—soft Bears is big animals and makes noises like | 
y | elephants and things. Huh! you’re just a 
like velvet and elastic., little girl, though, and don’t know many 
things like boys does.” 


LLAST Seeing that he had hurt his little sister’s | — eh 3 
NE Ie feelings, Ned felt rather ashamed, and|] Our Fall and Winter Fashion Cata- 











wanted to do somethin to lease her. log just issued contains 278 pages 
Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear “ “Tell you what I'll 0, asted Ned.|] of beautiful illustrations, which 
a : I'll go with you and we'll find the bear |} will show you exactly what is being 
VELLASTIC & hot g hy Remon > or whatever it is. I'll take my air gun and || wornthis season by the well-dressed 
| Ga Wiecco-tinall far weneneit ont Ae shoot him. sata women in New York. No other 
fort. Because of ite peculiar weave, Together they toddled up the winding |] Catalog contains such a wonderful 
ig the fleece cannot knot, mat, or wear off. f stairs and into the room where Madge had variety of stylish clothing. 


E For Men, Women and Children heard the dreadful “queek, queek.”’ We will be glad to send you our Catalog 

Though medi . “Now it’s right under the bed where || entirely without cost or obligation toyou. 

ugh medi — weight it possesses dollie’ + _ : Ww 1 Write us a postal card today and ask for 

| the warmth of heavy underwears. VEL- ff ollie’s trunk is, and you just listen ane Catalog 64V. wt will be sent to you by re- 

pnw la ag — in pone one ote hear sump’n in a minute, 4 said turn mail. per all mail = Express 
a 5 nes ep Man fadge, her eyes wide open in her excite- || Charges on angel g you order from us. 


AST — Bargain 
BN a oY ¢&> oe Ned stooped down and pulled out the s in New Fall Styles 
Bodygard Shield. It is your safeguard. toy trunk, ae y doll’s wardrobe, 1V60—Faultiessly Pailored Sut in 
Write for Bodygard Book No. 49. and sure nap heard the same the pow Redi ngote effect, made of A 
UTICA KNITTING Co. strange noise t first he was just a little 
afraid, but he did not want his little sister | 
Utica New York 
ey ee to think he was not brave, so he opened | cut 46 inches in lex 
wears, including Lambsdown, jan the Fan any fy} | sod trimmed with self-cov- 
Twolayer, Springtex, Atrykntte : 
r yen the 4 ents caught a than a a glimpse —- “ase astecdion 
of it. They were both frightened for a _ 
moment, but presently Ned had the cour- . 
age to look in—he saw a lot of fluffy cloth |} Front ts iain, and 
that proved to be doll dresses, or at least le & double panel box- blast 
what remained of them, for ey were all wy yy 
cut up into small bits—right in the center, | | #22 an green, ony —_ 
nestling closely together, were five teeny- 
weeny little mice—just as pink as baby 
sister’s little toes. Women, 32 to 38 bust, 
These little mice were too young to run : oo a 
" . rice, All Mail or 
or climb out of their bed, and as soon as the cule 
children realized that they were harmless, mat aa s 
they took them up in their hands and felt |} by us $15 00 
their soft silky fur. : ° 
“T’ll tell you what let’s do,” said Ned. 
“Let’s have a secret and this will be it. 6V6l—Hand - Made 
Every day we'll come and see the mice Dress Turban, made 
o elv' 
and bring them things to Pose” cause maybe | | ot aeerne aie onal 
the mother is scared and will never come crown is fitted with 
back.” So it was decided not to tell any- |] satin wan a velvet 
one about the “secret,” and every day for || the trim 
about a week the children carried cheese || Sye end 1 Sa 
to the little mice; they had the most fun. | potnt effect at beck, 
™ on 
Once or twice they frightened oe mangoes f ces e oak aiaeel 
mouse away, but sometimes she was not || gstin cockade, hold- 
there at a ing in 5 place the wate 
Ostri ancy 
One day “however, when the children py e 
visited their “secret,” there wasn’t any |] Gomes in all black, 
secret; the mice had grown big enough to|| black with white 
run away, and did not even wait to tell || "ney oo anal 
Madge and Ned good-bye. They missed || Si"im oa navy blued 
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ler their secret very much, and the little trunk || Price, All Mail or 

che W. Price soid 60 boxes in 12 still stands in the very same place, in the |] Express Charges 

— a poe wy =e hope that some time there will be some || Paid 3 98 
W.Noblomadetonin a mere little mice. If there ever are any || >” “* 


one day. Sworn more I will tell you about them.—Chloris | 
proof. Sold only Clark. 1V60 Suit $15.00 


through 
I found that the children’s blackboard |] We Satisfy You or Refund Your Money 


eraser was the handiest and cleanest 

a thing ible to clean and polish my BELLAS HEss é &© 
PATENTS = for FREE See Oe oH. range (especially the top) so I got them a 

ne hts Marine casshercnd © 02 & & |new one and am keeping their old one for|) NEW iEW YORK. CITY, N.% 


f 
* irson E C COLEMAR. Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. that purpose. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 











THE FOOD WE EAT AND WHY 

LL girls on the farm have at some 

time in their lives had the care of 

some animal, fowl, or plant turned 
over to them and they know how care- 
fully and regularly live stock and chickens 
must be fed to keep them in good con- 
dition, and how necessary it is that the 
garden plants must have soil, water, and 
air on which to feed. All living things 
must have food, and if they are deprived 
of it they will die. 

It is very easy to apply this knowledge 
to ourselves and to realize that as living 
beings we must have food, air, and water 
in order to live, work, and enjoy our- 
selves. And then the question arises as 
to the best kinds of food to eat, when to 
eat them, and the quantity to be eaten 
in order to keep us strong, and well, and 
happy. 

The body is made up of millions of 
little cells which are continually being 
torn down by the work we do, and the 
jay that we engage in. Each little cell 
io the power of taking from the food that 
we eat the kind of nourishment needed to 
build up that particular cell. So it is 
necessary that each day’s diet shall con- 
tain the different classes of food needed 
in the body in order that each little cell 
will be sure to get the right kind of 
material with which to repair the damage 
done. 

The foods that are needed for repairing 
cells or for keeping the human body in 
good condition are divided into five 
classes: water, fat, proteids, or muscle 
building foods, carbohydrates, or sugar 
and starchy foods, and mineral matter. 
Let us just take up each of these five 
classes separately for a minute and see 
what office each has to perform, and then 
it will be much easier for us to understand 
why it is so-necessary that we must have 
a certain per cent of all of these five 
classes in our meals daily. 

Importance of Water 

Water is one of the most valuable of 
the food principles, as these five classes 
are sometimes called. It does not build 
up the tissues of the body or furnish 
energy, but it dissolves the foods puts 
them in form to be easily digested and 
carries them to the different parts of the 
body. It also helps to remove the waste 
material from the body and to equalize 
the temperature of the body. In the hot 
summer you look at the thermometer and 
find that it registers about 102 degrees 
You feel most uncomfortably warm and 
yet if you should take your temperature 
you would find it normal or abeut ninety- 
eight degrees. The water in your body is 
keeping it so by the aid of perspiration, 
which is continually evaporating and 
cooling off the surface of the body. Al- 
though you do not notice it, the surface 
of the body is constantly moist except in 
the case of fever. With all these different 
duties to perform, it is very important 
that it be taken into the body in large 
quantities in addition to that which is 
contained in our food. But do not wash 
your food down with drink. That is 
injurious. Chew your food well 

Fats are sometimes called fuel foods 
because they produce heat in the body. 


Dieu 











They also furnish us with en to carry 
on our work and play. You taev that 
when oil is burned in the stove or lamp it 

roduces heat and that the heat from 

urning oil can be applied to an engine so 
as to do work. Our ies are really 
finely developed engines and the oil or fat 
taken inte them acts as fuel to keep us 
warm and give us energy so that we can 
be active. Under this c we find such 
food as cream, olive oil, butter, meat fats, 
nuts, cheese, eggs, and bacon. We enjoy 
such foods as meat and bacon and some of 
the other forms of this class much more 
in the winter time when we need more 
heat and energy in the body than we do 
in the hot summer time. Eskimos and 
other peoples who live in the far North, 
where they are continually battling with 
ice and snow, live mostly on oils and fatty 
meats because they need so much heat 
and energy to keep them from being over- 
come with the cold. 

Carbohydrates, or sugar and starch 
foods, give us both en and heat. They 
and the fats we cat furnish us the energy 
with which to work, play, walk, sing, or 
carry on any of the everyday activities. 
Sugar is found in fruits, milk, and malt, 
and then there are the pure sugars such 
as a. cane, and beet. Starch is found 
in such vegetables as potatoes, peas, corn, 
beans, and in cereals and flour. 

Muscle Building Foods 

Proteids, or the muscle building foods, 
are very essential to the body and there 
is nothing that can take their place in the 
diet. They are very abundant in eggs, 
milk, lean meat, fish, cereals, cheese, nuts 
and such vegetables as beans, peas, and 
lentils. People who work out in the open 
air, and lead very active lives, and 
growing boys and girls require more of 
this class of foods than those who spend 
most of their time indoors and have at- 
tained their growth. We are more apt 
to have too much of these foods in our 
diet than too little, and as there is a great 
deal of waste material in the muscle 
building foods which must be carried 
away, we should try to guard against this. 

We need mineral matter in our diet 
because it aids us in digesting our foods, 
builds up good strong bones, and keeps 
our teeth in good condition. If your 
teeth are soft and decay easily, you may 
be sure that the food you eat does not 
contain enough of this mineral matter. 
One of the best known forms of mineral 
matter in our foods is commor table salt. 
There are other forms which are found in 
fruits, vegetables, milk and eggs. 

Maintaining health by the use of proper 
foods is a subject of interest to everyone 
and especially to young housekeepers, who- 
will some day be in homes of their own 
and be called upon to plan good, health 
giving meals. So let us study over these 
food classes carefully and then in a later 
issue we ean talk over the amounts of the 
different foods that are needed to form a 
balanced ration for human beings.—Vara 
H. Dredge. 

It is the little things—small courtesies 
and thoughtful considerations—that make 
character and give more pleasure than the 
display of great accomplishments. 
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Write for Free Katalo the Worild’s 
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Low prices—open an account if 
you prefer. Pay as convenient— 
take a year or more if you like. No 
money downa—FREE TRIAL— 
unconditional guarantee. Abso- 
lutely no typewriters furnished 


very one warranted 
to be perfect in every detail. Complete equipment. 
You cannot get such machines from anyone else—we 
are authorized distributors of the models wesell. 

This plan is now in its fifth successful year. More 
than 20,000 orders have been received. 

No matter what you now chink, don't obligate your- 
self—don't spend a cent until you get our two FREE 
BOOKS. No salesmen to bother you. Just read (he 
books and decide for yourself. Your name and address 
on a postal is all that's eeoempery. Send today, be 
cause we have a speciai limited offer just now. (22%) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 V74 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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A NUT PARTY 


A nut party is always a pleasant form of 
entertainment for late autumn or winter 


evenings. y 
If ible have the rooms decorated with 
bow to which are attached chestnut 


burrs, or at least branches from w 
trees or pressed autumn leaves. Use the 
bright colored leaves as decoration for the 
tables and serve nut bread, cake with nut 
filling, jello with nut meats in it and for a 
meat course either chicken or turkey with 
chestnut dressing. ; 

An excellent game for passing away the 
hour before or after the refreshments are 
served is a nut ing con‘est. 

Provide each guest with pencil and 
and then ask that the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions be written. 

(1) nut is a shade of brown? 
(2) What nut is made up in part of an en- 
closing fence? (3) What nut is in part 


a spring Vv’ (4) What nut is the’ 
penalty for tight shoes? (5) What nut is 
a souvenir of th America? (6) What 


is the nut that two-thirds of it makes our 

daily bread edible? (7) What nut is in 

part a jp paren, aa (8) What nut is the 
7) 


names of tw ? (9) What nut is a 
letter of the and a receptacle? 
(10) What nut has for its first part the 


color of a human eye? (11) What nut is 
in part a part of the human body? The 
answers are: (1) Chestnut. (2) Wal- 
nut. (3)Peanut. (4) 
zilnut. (6) Butternut. . 
8) Philbert. (9) Pecan. (10) Hazel- 
nut. (11) Chestnaut.—L. M T. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND IN SEWING 
Continued from page 72 

forth as in a straight tear and, as the 
thread is pulled to cover stitch, press the 
edge or seam down between thumb and 
finger with needle so the seam will be on 
the inside. Drawing the thread 
the end of the fi If it is a glove that 
has the seam on the outside, then of course 
mend a i A 

You will find use for this stitch in 
dozens of ways as you get used to its 
principles. Every girl should be taught 
it, for with it many a shirt waist and gar- 
ment will be neatly mended that otherwise 
will be thrown away because there are no 
patches to match. Every boy should be 
taught these simple stitches so that when 
away from home he can mend a tear with 
anything at hand and look presentable. 
Tailors and ers do not know this 
stitch, nor any other that can be applied 
from the outside and be invisible. If 
there is anything about this you do not 
understand, write to the Editorial Depart- 
ment and they will help you. 


INDEX FOR OUR 1914 VOLUME 


Just a soon as possible after our De- 
cember issue is on the press we will 
publish a complete index of all articles 
appearing in Successful Farming duri 
the year 1914. A copy of this index wi 
be mailed to all who ask for it. If you 
have kept your papers, you should obtain 

n index and thus complete a volume of 
st useful and practical information. 

We can also furnish you a binder which 
will hold twelve isssues of Successful 
‘arming. These cost us 60 cents each 

nd we sell them to you at that price. 








“One thing at a time’’ applies to troubles 
as well as to other things. If you are bear- 
ing today’s, let yesterday’s and tomor- 
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er than you have ever before been 


Bere you buy any Fall clothes, write 
for our book and see what all the Charies 
Wiliam Stores have to offer you. For waists, 
see the new styles the C Ww m Waist 
Store shows in this book, For Fall dresses 
examine the hundreds of styles of the Charles 
William Dress Store Mlustrated in this book. 

Onur Fashion Book tells how it is possible 
for us to give you such values, bow fashions 
are origina here in the style center, how 
our big Volume of Business and Low Profit- 
Policy enable you to save money; 
how we secure entire produc- 
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Special Offers for Fall 


Values far greater than it is possible to get in your own town—even great- 
able to get when you bought by mail. 





tions made expressly for us to sell direct to 
you, In this way, on every article you buy you 
will get better merchandise, styles that all 
will delighted with, real service—and a) 
this for less than you have ever paid before. 


Prompt Delivery Free 
We pay all mail or — charges. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction or give you 
back your money i fuii. Write today for 
our booklet ‘New York Styles" 
showing 370 pages of wonderful 
values. Send a postal now. 
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for $1.00 


* THE ROBIN HOOD SET— Three 
serviceable blouses and @ sturdy pair of 
trousers in gray or brown Cheviot. The 
blouses area plain blue Chambray, a blue 
Chambray with white stripes and a white 
Percale with dark stripes. Breast pockets, 
neat cuffs, and military collars. The materials are of good 
substantial quality and launder beautifully. We sell these 
blouses in sets of three of one size and cannot break the 
packages. Sizes 6 to 14 years. State size, also color of 


trousers—gray or brown mixtures. No; 428A771. 
Prepaid complete . : ° ° e 4 $1.00 














These three dresses, $1. 


THE MARGUERITE SET—One of blue and 
white Welfare —— has an ornamenta 

over the shoulder. front is cut ina unique 
fashion and piped 
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us 
take back all not sold. 
D. AH. DALE MFG. CO., 


Ensciestg tnt COOK MUSIC CO. 29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, til. 
ALL THESE FREE oe 


GOLD PLATED EMBOSSED LOCKET 
Locket 


We you and 
at once. Address 
PROVIDENCE, BR. L 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


NOTE BOOK 














IND time, someway, to enjoy the 

beautiful fall days. There must be 

little picnics and walks and nutting 
parties to look back to from the cold, 
“shut in” days that will soon be here. 

In re-potting the ferns and palms for 
winter, give them plenty of rich soil and 
then remember to wash them frequently 
to keep off dust and insects. 

There is a good deal of justice in this old 
worid after all. The shirker may get out of 
the work but he also misses the pay— 
which is not always money. 

When the fibre water pail begins to leak 
a coat of varnish over the inside will pro- 
long its usefulness. 

Make pancake batter and thin cake 
batters beautifully light by beating with 
an egg beater. 

We used to sometimes get tired of school 
and look forward to graduation day—or 
“quituation day’”—as a sort of releasefrom 
bondage. We have learned now that edu- 
cation ends only with life, and that not all 
the hard lessons were learned in the school- 
room, 

Normal work invigorates and if it is 
satisfactorily done, brings a mental as well 
as the purely material reward. 

Meats of all kind, unless intended for 
soup, should be cooked in small vessels. A 
small roast in a large pan means rapid 
waste by evaporation and much of the 
meat dried too much. A stew in too large 
a kettle requires more water to cover it 
than should be used. 

If idleness is the mother of discontent, 
most farm wives should be contented. 

Did someone spatter grease on the wall 
paper? Hold a piece of blotting paper 
over the spot with a hot iron for a few 
minutes. 

Pies or cakes baked in granite or enamel 
pans require careful watching or the bot- 
toms will be burned. Heavy tin or alumi- 
num are more satisfactory. 

It is] usually lack of stick-to-it-iveness 
rather than lack of ability, that is at the 
bottom of failure. 

That stiff ‘scrub brush is also useful on 
wash day. It quickly removes the ob- 
stinate dirty places that are a part of 
soiled, heavy work clothes. 

Is there anyone who does not have to be 
occasionally reminded to be herself? Work 
out your own life-pattern; don’t try to fol- 
low a design marked out fot someone else. 

San Silk is superior to darning cotton 
for darning most stockings. It fills in 
faster and wears better. 

Are you a companionable mother? Have 
you time for the children and their ques- 
tions even though busy with housework 
or sewing? 

When vou want to run a sharp pointed 
curtain rod through new, freshly laundered 
curtains, slip a thimble over the point of 
the rod and be spared all annoyance. 

Stop the thought that made you miser- 
able all day yesterday and broke your rest 
last night. 

To freshen and restore the fragrance to 
sweet scented baskets, plunge them into 
very hot water, removing almost immedi- 
ately. 








Adversity is most to be deplored when 
we fail to learn the lesson it has for us. 


Odors from fish and strong vegetables 
will be entirely removed from cooking uten- 
sils if they are washed with soap warm 
water, wiped dry, then washed with strong 
vinegar and rinsed. 

It is usually easier to stop a clock than 
to make it go—and it is easier to keep well 
than to get well. 

If you want gravy for dinner and have 
not enough flour or cornstarch in the 
house for thickening (and that actually 
happens sometimes) fine cracker crumbs 
will answer the purpose perfectly. 

If baby slips in his new shoes, rub the 
soles over a few times with sandpaper. 

Above all things, let’s never get to the 
place where we “enjoy” poor health, as 
Josiah Allen’s wife would say. 

In sewing buttons on garments that are 
to have hard wear, — a pin across the 
face of the button and sew through the 
eyes over the pin. 

There is not much to be afraid of but 
cowardice 

Don’t tie heavy comforts for winter use; 
buy the soft, warm outing flannel blankets 
that are lighter and more easily kept clean. 


Every wise mother keeps “‘unconscious”’ 
school for her children 365 days in the year 
and the children do not clamor for vaca- 
tion either. 

On wash day and ironin day standin 
on an old cushion or several thicknesses o 
old carpet prevents lots of the “tired.” 


A splendid cooler for bread, cakes and 
pies may be made from a thoroughly 
cleaned old picture frame that has one 
side covered with a piece of new, unpainted 
screen wire, and four spools added for legs. 

Think often of your friends and seldom 
of your enemies—if you are so unfortunate 
as to have such 

Furniture dealers clean brass by apply- 
ing spirits of camphor with a soft cloth or 
brush and polishing with a clean cloth. 

It may be easier to do the work yourself 
than to bother to teach the children how, 
but there is a future coming and slavery is 
a bad thing for all concerned. 

If the cover is tacked on the ironing 
board while damp it will be smooth and 
free from wrinkles when dry. 

Be patient. If nine times won’t do, tell 
the honestly inquiring child the tenth time. 

Don’t forget that a low-priced fresh 
fruit is sometimes more economical, as well 
as more appetizing, than an even lower 
priced dried fruit, since the latter requires 
anger and fuel to make it ready for the 
table. 

We agree that life is a problem. Let’s 
make it one in addition, not subtraction. 
It is the “sum” of all the days that we 
want, not the “remainder or difference.’’ 

If iron or steel is to be put away for some 
time it should be slightly greased or oiled 
and wrapped in paper. 

A delicious, fruity taste will be added to 
the “company” tea if the lumps of sugar 
served with it are rubbed over an 
whose skin has been roughened with a fine 
grater.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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NEW INVENTION ii pina BATH TUB. 
Gives to every home a complete bath room in any part 


of the house—without expense Biggest, quickest, surest 
money maker of the “7 {.: agents. Territory be- 
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We back you with our capital 
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a 
LIFE SIZE 


DOLL FREE 


21-2 Feet High 
Handsome,unbreakable. 
life size, cloth doll, big 


baby wear bab 
clothes. Pretty face with 
cheeks, red _ lips, 





ust like a real baby. Given 
each. Write forBluine 
BLUINE MFG. CO. 303 


ENTS —Men and Women. Big proposition 
in Coffees and Teas with elegant 
premiums. Write at once. 
The Great Eastern Coffee & Tea Company 
. 73 St. Louis, Mo. 
14K GOLO FILLEO SIONET 
RING, 


wed free’ to tatroduce otf 
jowetry Balotia. 12¢ t& cover 


postage. 
Co., Dept.5, E. Boston, Bas 


Read the ads in Successful Farming, 
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NURSING THE HOME FOLKS 








THE INTELLIGENT USE OF WATER 


in nursing the sick or have been in 

hospitals the majority of us have an 
inadequate kuowledge of the value of baths. 
\ good many of us recall the traditional 
Saturday night ceremony before the rei 
of the bath tub; the big wooden tub brought 
into the kitchen and the family taking their 
turns at the weekly ablutions and clean 
clothes. We have oo from that 
notion, and most of us realize that two 
baths im seven days are not likely to prove 
fatal. Some enlightened souls have even 
reached the conclusion that the daily bath 
is essential. 

When we arrive at the daily bath stage 
we use the bath for a different purpose 
than the old weekly scrubbing. Then we 
scrubbed and soaped to remove the dirt; 
now, like the Japs, those masters of bath- 
ing, we take a short daily bath or plunge 
to avoid the necessity of the weekly scour- 
ing of the accumulation of ages. 

The ideal and healthful condition is a 
warm daily bath at night and a cold plunge 
in the morning, particularly in summer; 
and during the winter the daily cold plunge 
or shower with two or more warm bathe 
during the week. 

Naturally no cut and dried rules van be 
aid down in the case. Individual pe- 

iliarities and constitutions have to be 

onsidered but there are some rules that 
an be safely applied to the average, nor- 
mal individual. 

As to temperature of the water, children 
and adults should not take the same kind 
of baths. The child’s bath the first year 
should be heated to 100 degrees. After 
that gradually lower it, until he is taking 
one of 90 degrees. Use the dairy or bath 
‘hermometer and do not depend on feelin, 
with your hand to test the temperature o 
the water. He should have a warm daily 
‘ub and a tepid sponge bath during warm 
weather. Dry the child thoroughly and 
rub briskly, except in the case of very 
young children, who have delicate skins. 

For older children, prepare a warm foot 
bath in the morning. Have them stand 

n it and shower with water at 50 degrees 
F. When a shower is not available use a 
garden sprinkler or pitcher, holding about 
i quart. Pour over them quickly. The 
whole bath should not last longer than a 
minute. Rub them briskly until the skin 
glows. If the body does not redden im- 

ediately and if the child looks pinched 
or blue, without any appearance of exhil- 

ration, stop the cold morning shower. Do 
not continue it until the child, throu 
outdoor exercise and good food, has built 
up his systemsothat he reacts as he should. 

Do not use cold baths for young children. 
They are also harmful to children who 
have weak hearts, difficulty in breathing, 

r hemorrhages from the nose and throat, 
Bran Bath 

For the young child who has a tender 
-kin with a tendency to eczema, use the 
bran bath. One quart of bran should be 

ed in a muslin bag. Put this in five gal- 

ons of water heated to 90 degrees or 95 
degrees F. This will prove satisfactory 
nd soothing. For delicate babies many 
hysicians recommend a large handful of 

t to a gallon of water. 

Frequently, because of a previous fright, 

through nervousness, children will 

nee uncompromising horror of the 

* Never force = into the -. 
ither begin to ‘patient my that 
ere is nothing <a iaap. Show them that 
his is a new and pleasant game. If need 
ise the sponge bath until you conquer 


[ N LESS we have had wide experience 








their fear of the tub. A child too young to 
reason with may be wrapped in a damp 
towel, then rubbed dry. The next ~~ 
repeat with a sopping wet towel. Grad- 
uaily persuade him to allow you to place 
him in the tub with the towel still wrapped 
about him. After two or three days re- 
move the towel and bathe him in the or- 
dinary way. Do not frighten him or use 
too much haste. See that the water is not 
too hot or cold, and remember that water 
is still rather a new element to the small 
child. 

Adults require a daily bath of a lower 
temperature than the child’s; 90 degrees F. 
is usually about right for a ten minute tub 
bath. If the reaction is good, and the per- 
son is robust, the cold plunge before break- 
fast is advisable. However see that you 
take a good rub afterwards. 

Aside from the mere cleansing power of 
the bath it is a valuable therapeutic agent 
in various diseases. In hospitals elabo- 
rately outfitted, we have the — for 
many different kinds of baths; all very 
pore but impractical for homeuse. Never- 
theless there are many simple baths that 
are beneficial and within reach of the sick 
in private homes. 

he important thing to jot down in our 
memory is the effect of water on the ner- 
vous system. 

Short cold baths exert a stimulating 
tonic effect; prolonged warm baths have a 
relaxing, ative influence on the indi- 
vidual.—Manthei Howe. 


SAVING THE LADS’ STOCKINGS 
ut into 


After our first little boy was 

rompers, we soon found that the knees of 
his stockings were quickly worn through 
by his frequently getting down and craw]- 
ing. We accordingly set our wits to work, 
with the result “that the accompanying 
illustrated protector for the stockings was 
devised. 


b 





We took a piece of strong cloth and cut 
out a piece large enough to cover the lad’s 
leg at the knee and about two inches above 
and below (a). To this were fastened two 
stout strips of cloth (b, b), and to the end 
of each of these strips small buckles were 
attached (c). We used back buckles from 


gh old, discarded overalls. Or they could be 


tied, but we prefer the buckles, and if the 
strips are of first-class elastic they will be 
just that much easier on the little fellow’s 
egs. Sometimes we found it necessary to 
put a small safety-pin in the upper portion 
of the piece, to prevent it from working 
down. They save the stocking-legs won- 
derfully, and can be changed and washed 
as often as desired. If one has some old 
pairs of calf or deer skin mittens, the palms 
of these make a much stronger and lasting 
knee protector than the cloth. Also, one 
could work button-holes in the top edge of 
the protectors, buttoning them to a button 
a little above the knee.—Mrs. M. C. 


In preparing pears for canning, put them 
in a vessel that can be made air tight and 
cover with boiling water for fifteen minutes. 
The skins will slip off as easily as from a 
tomato and the heat will have penetrated 
the fruit sufficiently to make the hard part 
of the cores slip out easily. 
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ri Mag He ay. A postal card will do. 
A Specimen Value from this 
Perry-Dame Book of Bargains— 
A Beautiful Coat only $10.98 


M-40— Here is YOUR opportunity. Perry-Dame 
& Co., are off 







money—85.00 at fie very least—on one o 
est and handso: Coats this season. It is 
iceable Black Ural 


mest shown 
made of beautiful and very serv 


Style Book, 


Here 
Madam, 


is the cata- 
logue that 
will save 
you many 
dollars on 
your new 
clothes this 
season. If 
you have 
not already 
sent for 
YOUR 
copy of this 
Perry- 
Dame 
be sure to 


you here a chance to save 


some 
f the — 


Lamb Cloth, a delightfully warm W ool Fabric with 
a curly surface, closely resembling the expensive 
Persian Lamb Fur 


The 


aceful shaw! collar is 
on bot be 


made 
sides, and can worn 





chest for extra warmth in very 


up snugly over the 
rolled up high and buttoned up wr rhe 


of self-material 
as 





pictured, or 





are finished with deep pointed cuffs. Closes 


silk 


Sunmaned Satin, and 
; atin 
Black 


t inside pocket. 





or your 
money 
back 


Lamb Cl 
stylishly 
trimmed with black 


Perry-Dame price 


throughout 
(ra 
y. 





—guaranteed to please you or 


money back 
The Perry-Dame C: 
New York styles in for W 
Children 


at prices that will save you many d 


shows you all the latest 
omen, M isses and 


Don’t fail to send for YOUR 
catalogue to-day 


copy of this 


Terry,DametCo. 


165 East 32nd St., New 


York City 
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Parrot Talk and Crackers 




















Robert Ingersoll was famous for the 
library of infidel books which he possessed. 
One day a reporter called on Mr. Inger- 
soll for an interview, and among other 
questions asked was: 

“Would you mind telling me how much 
vour library cost you, Mr. Ingersoll?’ 

Looking over at his shelves he answered: 

“Well, my boy, these books cost me 
anyhow the Governorship of Illinois, and 
perhape the Presidency of the United 

ates!’’ 

“Now,” said the physician to the dis- 

tinguished poet who had summoned him, 

“vou are not in good shape and I must 
absolutely forbid all brain work.” 

“But, Doctor,’’ protested the poet, 

“may I not write some verses? 

The doctor laughed. “Sure,” he said, 

“write all the verses you want to.” 





One of the memoers of an anti-tipping 
association had many quaint experiences 
in obeying the rules of his society. He 
dined one night in a fashionable restaurant 
and after paying his bill he gathered up 


the change that had been brought upon a 
silver plate and dropped it into his waist- 
coat pocket. As he rose to depart the 
w ait er said in a low, appealing voice: 

“Surely you won't orget me, sir.’ 
“No, indeed,” said the gentleman; ‘“‘T’ll 
write to you.” 





A NARROW ESCAPE 

‘Now, Zeke,” the parson said, ‘you 
know you must live a Christian life. Have 
you stolen any chickens during the last 
BIX months?’ 

“No sah, no sah,” said Zeke fervently. 
" Ah ain’t done stole no chickens.” 
“Nor turkeys, nor pigs? 

“No sah, no turkeys nor pigs?” 

‘I am glad to hear it,”’ said the leader, 
“and I hope you will continue in this 
way. 

Zeke on his way home said to his wife 
in a cautious undertone: ‘‘Golly, I’dsuah 
been er lost niggah ef he’d said “ducks’’, 





\ farmer rushed up to the home of a 
country doctor in the village late one 
night and besought him to come at once 
to a distant farmhouse. 

The medicine man hitched up his horse 
and they drove furiously to the farmer’s 
home. Upon their arrival the farmer said: 

“How much is your fee, Doc?’’ 

“Three dollars,” said the physician in 
surprise. 

“Here y’are,”’ said the farmer, handing 
over the money. The blamed liveryman 
wanted five dollars to drive me home.’ 





£8 








WHICH WAS WORSE? 


A farmer, ween come tools in a hard- 
ware store, was asked by the proprietor 
if he did not want to buy a bicycle. 
“A bicycle won ’t eat its head off,’’ said 
the salesman, ’ and you can ride it around 
be farm. ey’re cheap now and I can 
ou have one for $35.’ 
guess Id ruther put the thirty-five 


into a Amey ’ said the farmer mas selectively. 
Tau the hardware man 
yen ate look ty foolish, riding round 


your farm on a cow, now, wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, I dunno,” said the farmer,“ no 
more foolish than I would milking a 
bicycle.” 


WHERE THE MINISTER SCORED 

The young lawyer didn’t like the minis- 
ter, and so he thought to corner him. 
“Now, Doctor,” he asked, “suppose the 
parsons and the devil should have a law- 
suit which party do you think would 
win 

The owe unquestionably,”’ replied 
toe ARP" " ckled th I 

“Ah?” chu the young lawyer. 
“And will you tell us why er 

“Because he would Rove all the law- 


vers on his side.” 


NO NEED 


“Won’t you look at some nice ties, 
sir?” said the clerk. 

“What do I want with ties?” replied 
Suith. “Can’t you see that I'm letting 
my beard grow?’ 


ROUGH HEWN 
“T am a self-made man,” he said boast- 


ingly. 
a think you made your own clothes, 
oo, didn’t you?” replied his friend. 


THE LAND DIVISION PROBLEM 

A farmer owned a section of land and 
wished to divide it so that each of his 
four sons had an equal amount and simi- 
larly shaped share after he had taken a 
quarter section from one corner for his 
own use. How did he divide the land? 





HIS 
QUARTER 

















HOW MANY EGGS WERE BROKEN 
(Answer to last month's problem.) 

There are only eight La between 
50 and 100 divisible by both 2 and 3. 
They are 54, 60, 66, 72, 8, 84, 90 and 96. 
The only one of these which leaves a 
remainder of 3 after dividing by 5 is 78; 
hence he broke and paid for six and a half 
dozen eggs, or $1. 95. 








Miss Irene Gillicuddy, of Millvill 
Mississippi, writes: “I have a gentleman 
friend who has been keeping compan) 
with me all this year, but who has neve: 
indicated or intimated that he wishes to 
be considered other than a friend of mine. 
I am nineteen years old, with ruby lips, 

rose-pink cheeks, golden’ hair, azure eyes 
and a gentle disposition. Do you think | 
should hang up some mistletoe and acci- 
dentally stand beneath it while he is 
around, just to encourage him?” 

“Irene, if a young man needs the en- 
couragement o P mistletoe under the cir- 
cumstances, there is no hope for him.”’ 


Pe 


“a ~ an ad in the paper for a husband 
last week 

“Any answers?” 

“Answers! I got 475 letters from dif- 
ferent women begging me to take theirs.”’ 








Every bride likes to tinker around the 
as range and broil tenderloins for her 
ubby. But after she has a few children 

she slams a round steak into a skillet and 
lets it fry while she is washing dishes. 





ya 
He—Don’t you think, now, that the 
woman of today in her endeavor to imitate 
man is acting like an idiot? 
She—What of it? Don t you think the 
imitation is successful? 


WHY HE WEPT 

“What's the matter, Willie?” asked his 
mother as the lad entered the house weep- 
ing 

ToThe boy across the way hit me,” he 
replied. 

COh well, I wouldn’t cry for that,” she 
returned. “Show that you can be a little 
man.” 

“T ain’t crying for that,” he retorted. 

“Then what are you crying for?” 

“He ran into the house before I could 

get to him.”—Omer C. Iliff. 


“That careless Bixby has left his lawn 
mower out in the rain.” 

“That’s just one of his lazy tricks.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He wants to get it so rusty and 
squeaky that the neighbors won’t let him 
cut the grass.’ 

Grimy—I have so mruch on my Lae 
at present I don’t know what to 

rimy—Why not try some pow and 
water? 
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Not For Sale at Any Price 
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Finest Ever Given Away 
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our Surprise Boxes ‘ 1 
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—_____ 4 Coupon 


Pn FITS eniendid eurr eo 0 Christmas Cards , f f It contains the choicest collection of Christmas and 
» Year ¢ eve oler ‘ } ' ‘ th | ollered during the past years have been so 

, ld © mm ar offer whi er ttertl ny of the others. Lam mighty glad to offer you this 
Christmas |] ‘ ) handsome Christm nd New Year Pos r only a very small favor on your part. This 

se | of the ve ‘ ‘ str r New ¥ I cardsthat 1 could buy in America or import from 

| oe. | ry one of these cards is differer design and each subject brand new. ‘There is not a card in the whole col- 
+ snot} h grade 4 one of thet worth fran g i ustration does not begin to show the artistic beauty 

< eRe ( s. The de e colorir poss: be reproduced in black and white. The richnessof col- 


oring and 


i and a efiects Cant 
cleverness of design can not be described. ‘le way to judge this collection of Christmas Cards is to see it for yourself, 


Read about the 10 beautiful Christmas and New Year Post-cards which I will 
give to you for the asking. See Coupon in the left hand corner 


If I could do so I should be very glad to send every one of my readers one of these Christmas Surprise Boxes However, 
L propose to nr ‘ 2 ea i know how for you to have one of them. My plan is so simple and easy that I know 


Here Is the Way—Read My Plan 


If you will send me two 2¢ stamps to cover postage and packing, I will make you a present of 10 beautiful sample Christmas 
d New I 


ipa 






and Year Cards similar to those I have lustrated here Then yor to wt co of Successful Farming to four of 
r friends and also show them the 10 Christmas Cards which I will send you, and ask them for only 25 cents each 

w h pays for one yea sub tion to Successful Farming andi willsend » 

r t them 15 beat i¢ mas Post« is, all different, like the 












samples you have. Then you are to send me the amount 
which they give you with their names and addresses. 
w your kindness I will make you a present immediate- 
ly of this handsome surprise box and it will be sent to 
you free dnd prepaid if you once get these 10 sam- 
ple cards there will be no question about your 





Re to tear tl 
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My name is 


My address is 








BR. T. Meredith, Pub. Sacte<«f 


CHRISTMAS POST CARD COUPON 


na 


ning. Dew Moines. lowa ‘ « t WTA ng. and 


SF10 This offer isnot good outside the Lnited States 
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Publisher 
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The Latest and Greatest Overland of All 





Motor 35 h. p. 

New full strearm-line body 
Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, high backs 
Tonneau, longer and wider 
Upholstery, deeper and softer 
Windshield, rain vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders 

Electric starter 

Electric lights 

Again we have made expensive improve- 


ments, costly enlargements and incorporated 
numerous, high-priced refinements. 


But we have not advanced the price. 
The body is brand-new—the full stream- 


line type, with new crowned fenders, new 
rounded radiator and new sloping hood. 


The electrical equipment is the finest and 
most reliable we could get. 


The rear springs are new—for the 1915 
springs are not only improved but are longer 
and underslung which makes the Overland 
one of the easiest riding cars in the world. 


The luxurious new, softer and deeper 
cushioned upholstery insures solid comfort 
at all times. 


The tonneau, this year, has all kinds of 
room, being cons‘derably longer and wider. 


There is left hand drive and center 
control 


High-tension magneto 
Thermo-syphon cooling 
Five-bearing crankshaft 

Rear axle, floating type 

Springs, rear, 3-4 elliptic, extra long, 
underslung 

Wheel base, 114 inches 

Larger tires, 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive 

Beautiful Brewster green body finish 
Complete equipment 


Larger tires (34" x 4” all around) and the 
long wheel base of 114 inches mean smooth, 
jarless riding. 

The big, snappy and powerful 35 h. p. 
Overland motor is regarded and referred to 
as the world’s most highly developed four 
cylinder power plant. 

Demvuuntable rims (with one extra) are 
another expensive addition. 

This car comes complete. Electric starter, 
electric lights, built-in windshield, mohair 
top and boot, extra rim, jeweled magnetic 
speedometer, electric horn, robe rail, foot 
rest and curtain box. 

There does not exist another automobile 
manufacturer who can give such big value 
at such a low figure. 

If we were not the world’s largest producers 
of this type of car neither could we. 

Our dealers are making deliveries now. 
Get in touch with the nearest one at once. 


Order your new Ove: land today. 


Handsome 1915 catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 104 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 


Prices, f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 
























































